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THE SOCIETY’S ACTIVITIES 


Mr CHARLES Harrison, formerly Editor of The Uganda Argus, was the speaker 
on Uganda on 2 November, 1972. This was a joint lunch-time meeting with 
The Royal Institute of International Affairs at Chatham House, St James’s 
Square, London, SW1. The meeting was well attended. Mr Roy Lewis, 
lately of The Times, presided. Mr Harrison left almost immediately after the 
meeting on his return to Uganda, where he has resided for the last nineteen years. 

Contrary to the note in the last issue of African Affairs there was a meeting 
on 11 January when His Excellency Mr H. U. H. Sekyi, High Commissioner 
for Ghana, spoke on Ghana. This was a joint meeting with The Royal Common- 
wealth Society. . 

A conference on the subject of Dependence and Development in Africa will be 
held at Carleton University, Ottawa, from 16 to 18 February. Those interested 
in presenting papers should contact the Conference Coordinator, School of 
International Affairs, Carleton University, Ottawa K15 5B6, Canada. 

. The World Expeditionary Association of Beauchamp Place, London, SW3 

(01-589 0500) arranges reliable charter flights throughout the world. Special 
rates are given for groups. 

The Secretary would be grateful to have the present correct address of John 
Cole and Dr A. J. L. Cole, whose journals have been returned, marked ‘gone 
away’. 

The following new members have been elected:— 

RESIDENT: B. A. Cook, (London, EC1); J. Clement Jones, CBE (Wolver- 
hampton); F. W. St. Leger (University of Ulster); John de C. Ling (London, 
SW); A. A. Mawby (University of Manchester); Dr Michael Twaddle (Kenley, 
Surrey). 

OVERSEAS: A. A, Duff (Nairobi, Kenya); J. W. O. Findlay (Freetown, 
Sierra Leone); R. E. Fitchett (Addis Ababa, Ethiopia); K. L. Keach (Chicago, 
USA); M. A. Klein (University of Toronto); G. Stephen Lombard (Kpmedobu, 
New Guinea); F. Makatia (Nairobi, Kenya); Joseph. T. Miller (Houston, 
Texas); Robert L. McCormack (Winnipeg University); Catherine R. Robins 
(Santa Monica, California); D. J. Skinner (Lagos, Nigeria); R. A. Swanwick 
(Brisbane, Australia); W. H. Taylor (Manchester, Missouri, USA); Graham 
Thomas (Mwanza, Tanzania). 


GHANA’S SECOND REPUBLIC 
A POST-MORTEM 


by DAVID GOLDSWORTHY 
Monash University 


GHANA’S OFFICIALDOM celebrated the second anniversary of the Second Repub- 
licin October 1971. The Prime Minister, Dr Kofi Busia, opened an exhibition 
highlighting the achievements of the Progress Party government. The Presi- 
dent, Sir Edward Akufo-Addo, reviewed the troops and told them: ‘As a 
disciplined force you are equipped with skilled manpower and expertise to 
provide services which can support the civilian administration. °’! 

On 13 January 1972 Colonel Ignatius Acheampong, commander of the First 
Infantry Brigade Group, sent an officer to convey greetings to the President 
and explain to him why the army had that day not only withdrawn its support 
from the civilian administration but had overthrown it, in the process abolish- 
ing the office of President. Sir Edward did not receive the message; he had 
already departed the presidential lodge for his hame town. 

Ghana’s second military coup followed a characteristic African pattern. 
It took place early in the morning, early in a new year, and at a time when the 
Prime Minister was absent from the country. It was bloodless; the simul- 
taneous toppling of constitution, government, parliament and parties was 
accomplished by a few strategic detentions and the deployment of soldiers 
at major buildings. There was no discernible public protest. The market 
mammies, those volatile interpreters and moulders of public opinion, jubilated; 
so by and large, did the press. The only notable resistance came from Lieuten- 
ant-General A. A. Afrifa, the Leader of the National Liberation Council which 
had paved the way to civilian rule in 1969. He was found in Dr Busia’s house 
two days after the coup, and was arrested for allegedly plotting to restore him 
to power. , 

The stated motives, too, had a familiar flavour. What to Dr Busia was an 
‘officers’ amenities coup’, carried out in self-interest by ‘the highest paid group 
in public service in Ghana’,? was to the new regime an act of national salvation. 
From the copious indictments issued by Colonial Acheampong and echoed 
by the press, three particular themes may be distilled. First, the Progress 
Party regime had been guilty of extreme economic mismanagement so that 
by the end of its truncated term of office the problems of inflation and overseas 


David Goldsworthy is Senior Lecturer in Politics at Monash University, Victoria, 
Australia. He is author of Colonial Issues in British Politics, 1945-1961. 


1. West Africa, 15 October 1971, p. 1217. . 
2. Dr Busia’s London press conference, reported in The Times, 22 January 1972, 
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debt were even greater than they had been at the outset. Second. it had 
consistently acted against the interests and wishes of one important social 
formation after another: the civil servants, the farmers, the business com- 
munity, the unions, the press, the students, and the armed forces themselves.. 
Third, it had been acting in defiance of the democratic constitution which it 
had sworn to uphold. In short, all the ills characteristic of the Nkrumah era 
‘still existed under the Progress Party Government,’ and the army therefore 
had no option but to intervene.® 

The familiarity of the scene did not make it any less disturbing to those for 
whom Ghana’s return to democracy had been one of the more helpful develop- 
ments in the spasmodic and painful political evolution of the continent.* 
Ghana’s feat in showing a way out of military rule had seemed to many to be 
true to the country’s historic genius, fully consistent with its earlier achievement 
in setting the pace for decolonization. The fall of the Second Republic seemed 
to show that Ghana provided, after all, no exception to the rule that ‘most of 
Africa has still to discover effective ways of governing itself." It followed that 
Ghana’s troubles could probably be explained according to generic African 
terms. Briefly, in the terms of one influential general interpretation these 
are that black African states are characterized by syncretistic social structures, 
economic incapacity, and extreme political malintegration. They therefore 
comprise ‘an almost institutionless arena’. In these circumstances govern- 
ments lack legitimacy, authority and effectiveness. They therefore become 
self-seeking elites increasingly operating on the basis of force rather than power. 
In time they are ousted by superior force, usually that of the military. These 
ousters, however, are not likely to affect the roots of political malaise, so that 
the situation will probably be cyclical.® 

In Ghana’s case, though, it remains necessary to stress certain features that 
were widely expected to improve its chances of political success. Ghana had 
long enjoyed one of the highest per capita incomes and standards of living in 
the cluster of black African countries. In the past it had been rather less 
afflicted by tribalism in politics than most other countries in the cluster.” It 
possessed a substantial and talented political class, including many leaders 
who not only practised liberal professions but professed liberalism, and it was 
to this class that the officers had entrusted the very liberal constitution of 1969. 

What then were the particular explanations of the Second Republic’s mis- 
fortunes? In attempting an analysis it will be useful to bear in mind the three 
main categories of the military indictment mentioned above: the economic 


3. Ghanaian Times, 14 January 1972. 

4, See e.g. editorial in West Africa, 21 January 1972, p. 58; John Hatch, ‘Another 
Military Coup’, Venture, February 1972, pp. 10-11. 

5. ee Legum, ‘Ghana’s Return to Democracy’, The Round Table (January 
1970), 

6. Aristide Zolberg, ‘The Structure of Political Conflict in the New States of Tropical 
Africa’, American Political Science Review (March 1968), passim. 

7. On this point see. Dennis Austin, ‘Opposition in Ghana: 1947-67’, Government and 
Opposition (July-October 1967), pp. 540ff. 
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situation; the regime’s relations with key social groupings; and its degree of 
adherence to liberal-democratic precepts. 


Economic imprisonment 

Ghana’s economic predicament provided the unyielding context for all the 
Busia government’s difficulties. Nkrumah’s huge legacy of foreign debt and a 
continuing high rate of borrowing after 1966 had brought Ghana to a position 
where up to a quarter of the annual budget had to be allocated to servicing a 
debt of over US $800,000,000. In overseas forays Dr Busia and his finance 
minister, J. H. Mensah, tried repeatedly to persuade Ghana’s twenty-three 
creditor nations to reschedule Ghana’s debt repayments and even to 
write off some debts. They had little success. Western approval of Ghana’s 
return to democracy was translated into financial generosity only by some 
marginal reschedulings and moratoria, and the extension of further loans tied 
to the purchase of the creditors’ goods and services. On its side, Busia’s 
government dared not attempt a unilateral repudiation for fear of damaging 
Ghana’s future creditworthiness. 

As it had always been, the main generator of Ghanaian foreign earnings was 
cocoa, which provided some 70 per cent of expozt incomes and 30 per cent of 
government revenue in 1970. Thanks to cocoa sales Ghana actually had trade 
surpluses in 1969 and 1970, of 39 million and 47 million new cedis respectively 
(1 NC=US $ 0-98). But such dependence had always been economically 
hazardous, and the fall in world cocoa prices from £330 per ton in 1970 to 
£230 in 1971 greatly intensified the debt problem. And not for the first time 
in Ghanaian politics the decline in cocoa prices went hand in hand with the 
decay of governmental effectiveness at home, since cocoa prices were a signifi- 
cant determinant—though certainly not the only one—of the government’s 
capacity for economic manoeuvre domestically. 

The principal domestic economic problems made up a familiar and inter- 
connected catalogue: rising prices; rising unemployment; lack of dynamism in 
the commercial sector; sluggishness and loss of confidence, compounded by 
rising taxation, in mining and manufacturing; and a stagnating agricultural 
output, such that a country once self-sufficient now found it necessary to import 
such foodstuffs as rice, sugar, fish and meat. Tying together these problems 
was the implacable fact of a rate of population increase outstripping the rate of 
economic growth. 

No master strategy was available to the Busia government for dealing with 
these problems. But it did have a discernible series of tactics. Foreign 
investment was eagerly courted, although in fact only one substantial new 
manufacturing project was established—a Guinness brewery. In mining the 
major foreign-financed project was an alumina refinery intended, grandly, to 
turn bauxite into ‘Ghana’s second cocoa’; but there were protracted delays 
in reaching agreements with Kaiser, the principal interested party, and the 
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project remained on the drawing-boards. In other areas government tactics 
revealed a very general preference for regulation by fiscal means and a general 
bias against Nkrumah-style intervention through state boards and corporations. 
The main official priority was the improvement of agricultural output. Among 
other devices, the 1971 budget instituted a National Development levy of up to 
5 per cent on all incomes greater than 34 NC per month, intended mainly to 
finance rural development schemes. For businessmen there were incentives 
such as a loan scheme for founding small enterprises (a service much utilized 
by parliamentarians). A policy of expulsion of aliens, announced in 1969, 
had a double economic motive. It was directed chiefly against labourers from 
neighbouring countries and was designed thereby to alleviate unemployment, 
but it represented also, in association with a Business Promotion Act, an attempt 
to transfer into Ghanaian hands the small-scale businesses of Lebanese and 
other foreign entrepreneurs. Anti-inflationary measures were wholly ortho- 
dox: intermittent import controls especially on consumer goods, wage-pegging, 
attempts (mainly hortatory) to prevent price rises, and finally—much more 
finally than the government anticipated, since the coup followed two weeks 
behind—a devaluation of the currency by 44 per cent. 

It is difficult to judge the overall effect of these tactics since few of them had 
much time to be tested. Yet it was clear enough, as will be discussed in the 
next section, that several major measures were not working entirely as planned. 
Suffice it here that -almost all of the regime’s economic orthodoxies were un- 
popular, none more so than the final stroke of devaluation; and no amount 
of rational explanation in terms of the international financial crisis and the 
world-wide demand-slump for agricultural produce could save Dr Busia 
himself from the major share of the opprobrium. Thus, whatever hopes he 
had of an early restoration to power after January 1972 disappeared utterly 
when Colonel Acheampongrevalued thecurrency up 42 per cent fromits new level, 
suspended the development levy and the expulsion order, and, most sensation- 
ally popular move of all, announced repudiation of nearly $100,000,000 worth 
of debts owed to British firms. A political master-stroke perhaps, an economic 
gamble most certainly; but its long-term effects lie outside the scope of this 
post-mortem.® 

It is possible, as Colonel Acheampong suggested, to look back on the politics 
of the Second Republic as a series of bitter conflicts between the government 
and a number of salient social formations, including some of its presumed 


8. A convenient source for the economic facts and figures are the chapters on Ghana 
in the annual volumes of Colin Legum et al (eds.), African Contemporary Record (London, 
1969-70 to 1971-2). For discussions of the debt problem see especially Bridget Bloom’s 
analysis in the Financial Times, 14 February 1972; M. Owusu, ‘The Search for Solvency: 
background to the fall of Ghana’s Second Republic, 1969-1972’, Africa Today (Winter 
1972); and a West Africa correspondent’s article ‘What Does Ghana Really Owe?’ 
(28 January 1972, p. 87), which argues that the problem has generally been exaggerated. 
Much of the argument turns on the distinction between short-term supplier credits and 
commercial debts, which were thought to pose a serious immediate problem, and long- 
term governmental debts, which were not. 
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support groups. More accurately, perhaps, we may speak of persistent ten- 
sions which developed on a few occasions into open conflict. Often, though 
not always, these tensions derived from the economic predicament. How 
far they may also be explained as generic black African phenomena will be 
considered later. First it is necessary to fulfil, at least on a descriptive level, 
William Small’s wry prediction that the political scientists would soon ‘rush 
in with explanations of how Busia alienated one group after another.’® 


Government vs society; ethnic politics 

We may begin by distinguishing between groups formed upon primordial 
or communal affiliations, notably the tribal ones, and those based upon secon- 
dary affiliations, i.e. those defined chiefly by occupation or economic interest in 
the modern sector. Of course the many historical interactions between com- 
munalism and modernization mean that the two patterns are bound to be 
intermeshed.1° Thus in Ghana it is commonplace to assert that the major ethnic 
groupings may also be broadly distinguished in non-ethnic terms, thanks partly 
to the varying impact of modernization in different areas. It is conventional, 
for example, to speak of the managerial and entrepreneurial talents of the Ewe 
of the south-eastern Volta region; to regard cocoa-farming and the liberal 
professions as characteristic occupations of the Akan-speaking peoples of the 
central regions; and to see the peoples of the northern interior as traditional, 
immobile, and much less affected by the processes of change. Nevertheless, 
for the purpose of analysing political discontents it remains reasonable to 
separate out the primary and secondary types of affiliations. 

In the Second Republic’s politics what appeared to be the most visible 

consequence of primordialism was the very precise ethnic division between the 
parties in the National Assembly. In the 1969 election campaign both the 
Progress Party and its main opponent, Komla Gbedemah’s National Alliance 
of Liberals, had sponsored candidates of diverse tribal origins in all parts of 
the country, but the actual voting produced a situation in which the labels 
‘Government’ and ‘Opposition’ effectively denoted the major tribal groupings 
Akan and Ewe." Since Ghana’s lawyers and academics had seen fit to deliver 
a thoroughly Westminster constitution to the new republic,” the Ewe MPs 
9. William Small, ‘Democracy and Power in Ghana’, Venture, April 1972, p. 10. But 
Dennis Austin had already got off the mark with an account of how, ‘with remarkable 
fortitude, ... the Progress government engaged in battle with each section of its support- 
ers.’ See ‘Ghana and the Return to Civilian Rule: 2’, West Africa, 11 February 1972, 
p. 148. See also Owusu, ‘Search for Solvency’, and V. P. Bennett, ‘The Non-Politicians 
Take Over’, Africa Report, April 1972. 
10. See especially R. Melson and H. Wolpe, ‘Modernization and the Politics of Com- 
munalism: a theoretical perspective’, American Political Science Review, December 1970. 
11. Analyses of the election may be found in Dennis Austin, ‘ Elections in Ghana, 1969’, 
Africa Quarterly (New Delhi), October-December 1969, pp. 204-11; Emily Card and 
Barbara Callaway, ‘Ghanaian Politics: the elections and after’, Africa Report (March 
1970), pp. 10~14; David Goldsworthy, ‘Ghana’s Second Republic’, Australian Outlook 
(April 1971), pp. 48-50. 


12. For the reasons see Robert Pinkney, Ghana under Military Rule 1966-1969 (London, 
1972), Ch. VII. 
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were automatically denied not only a share in policy-making but also a share in 
the control of governmental spoils. The onus was therefore on the government 
bloc, with 105 seats out of 140, to determine how significant a political role the 
Ewe could now play. The prospects for tolerance did not seem great when at 
the very outset Gbedemah was disqualified from parliamentary membership, 
not at the government’s direct instigation but certainly with its connivance. 
Likewise, when the Cabinet instituted a purge of civil servants early in 1970, 
it appeared that ethnic animosities played a part in some of the dismissals. 
Subsequently the Ewe Opposition was often to complain of the Akan Govern- 
ment’s high-handedness towards it, of its refusal to accept criticism or advice 
in any form. The protest walk-out became one of the most frequently used 
of Opposition tactics.4 More pointedly, the Opposition was also to claim 
that the government showed clear ethnic favouritism in establishing its develop- 
mental projects. Its emphasis on rural improvement was coincident with the 
interests of its inland support areas; in particular, many of the intensive develop- 
ment schemes to be financed by the National Development levy (exacted chiefly 
upon urban wages) were planned for Ashanti and other Akan-speaking regions. 
Another way in which the government was accused of ethnic opportunism 
was in its dealings with the inland chiefs. Following the wholesale undermining 
of chiefly authority in Nkrumah’s time, both the NLC and the Progress Party 
government worked to reinvest chiefs with a measure of their old powers, 
They had supervised the reinstatement of many chiefs destooled by the Con- 
vention Peoples Party machine. They had acknowledged the special spiritual 
roles of the Asantehene and other paramount chiefs. The constitution had 
set up new Houses of Chiefs in the eight regions and a National House of 
Chiefs at Kumasi, the main town in the Ashanti region. Progressively the 
government was restoring the power of chiefs to arbitrate in local disputes. 
Certainly these measures did win valuable political support for the NLC, and 
for Busia in the 1969 election, in rural areas where chiefly influence was greatest. 
Yet for a variety of reasons, it would be wrong to overstress the ethnic factor 
in analysing the Second Republic’s malaise. The 1969 election result was 
essentially an accident, in the sense that neither major party had desired such 
an outcome. The voting had been so close in many constituencies that even 
slight local swings could have produced a much more varied ethnic pattern in 
parliament. For its part the NAL had keenly appreciated the need to win seats 
well outside the Ewe areas if it was to have any chance of victory. And it was 
significant that a year after the election the NAL merged with two smaller 
parties into a new group, the Justice Party, having as its chairman the prominent 
Ashanti ex-politician, lawyer, and sometime colleague of Busia’s, Joseph Appiah. 
Meanwhile the government’s efforts to consolidate its own ethnic support met 


13. For the details see P. Africanus, ‘Ghana: Gbedemah Out’, Africa Report (February 
1970), pp. 10-11, and Goldsworthy, ‘Ghana’s Second Republic’, p. 51. 

14, On the malfunctioning of the Assembly, see Small, ‘Democracy and Power in 
Ghana’, p. 10. 
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with uncertain success. Not all the chiefs were won over; some resented the 
government’s attitude that basically they formed part of the administration, 
with the government even claiming the power to judge who should be a chief 
‘in certain circumstances’. More broadly, there were plenty of signs of 
growing hostility towards the regime among the embattled cocoa farmers of 
Ashanti and other important rural groups, in spite of the rural development 
programmes. Finally, the coup which concluded the republic’s life was 
launched by Ashanti officers based in their—and the governments—own 
homeland. 

In short, ethnic conflicts did not play a major part in the republic’s decline 
and fall, Rather, relationships both between and within ethnic groupings 
were fluid and changeable, partly because of the cross-cutting effect of secondary 
group affiliations—as with those Ashanti who were also definable as farmers and 
soldiers, for example. The implication of this is that conflicts between govern- 
ment and secondary groups were relatively more significant. Let us therefore 
consider some major occupational groups and their relationships with the 
regime, beginning with the regime’s own employees. 


Occupational groups 

Ghana’s bureaucracy comprised an important section of theliterate community. 
It was in general a well-trained body which had served with few internal up- 
heavals through several regime changes. Even in the later Nkrumah years it 
had remained remarkably free from interference. However, Nkrumah and 
his ministers had so often bypassed the civil service and had created so many 
alternative structures, mainly in the form of thoroughly politicized state cor- 
porations, that much demoralization had followed. With the advent of the 
NLC and the partial dismantling of these Nkrimahist state edifices, the civil 
servants had more than come into their own; by 1969 their power was at a high 
peak.16 

Busia’s incoming government made it clear that the bureaucracy was to 
be kept in its place. Under transitional clauses of the new constitution, all 
civil servants were regarded as appointees of the NLC and susceptible to dis- 
missal for the first six months. It was under these clauses that Busia carried 
out the purge of early 1970. In what was said to be a drive against overstaffing 
and inefficiency, 568 employees from all levels of the administration and the 
corporations were dismissed. When one of the victims, E. K. Sallah, appealed 
to the courts against his dismissal and won, Dr Busia refused to reinstate 
him and told the country by radio and television that the judiciary had exceeded 
its competence and that his government reserved the right to employ whomever 
it wished.1? Whatever the main motives for the purge—and the desire to 
eliminate Nkrumahists probably needs to be added to those already mentioned— 


15. Busia’s speech to the National House of Chiefs, Ghanaian Times, 3 December 1971. 
16. Pinkney, Ghana Under Military Rule, Ch. IV. 
17. Ghanaian Times, 22 April 1970. 
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it could certainly be interpreted as a deliberate show of power by the new 
government. 

During the next year there were several further impositions. In March 
1971 Busia announced forthcoming rises in the rent on government houses, 
occupied chiefly by government employees.1® In July Mensah’s austerity 
budget withdrew various other supplementary benefits for civil servants. 
In the same month a new Disciplinary Code was promulgated; civil servants 
were barred from joining parties, engaging in partisan discussions, preparing 
articles or broadcasts without permission, and receiving presents ‘calculated 
to influence them in the performance of their official duties’. And in Decem- 
ber it was announced that special agents would be appointed in all departments 
and corporations to check employees who failed to report for duty at weekends. 
To put it mildly, the fact that these measures were thought necessary suggested 
both that morale was not particularly high and that ministerial supremacy 
was by no means an accomplished fact even after two years. 

Earlier the government had sought to tighten its control over local adminis- 
tration as well, with an Act empowering the Prime Minister to appoint the 
chairmen of district and regional councils. In parliament the Justice Party 
protested strongly against what seemed a measure rather too reminiscent of 
the Nkrumahist invasions of local government via party appointees. 

Such heavy-handed attempts at control were among the elements of which 
Ghana’s discontent was made, and ‘interference with the civil service’ was duly 
itemized among the military’s stated motives for intervention.!® 

In turning to the private sector it is useful to keep in mind Dennis Austin’s 
reminder that ‘if there is a pervasive concept in Ghanaian politics it is that of 
“patronage” or “‘clientage”.’ Ghanaians ‘give their support to those who 
can look after them,’ It is at the same time a politics of the market-place: 
‘when the goods run out, the traders are discredited. They lose not only their 
customers but the trust that the customers once placed in them.””° In this light 
the disillusionment of rural peoples, the business community and the urban 
workers can all be readily comprehended. 

In the villages, for example, what people noticed about government policy 
were not the long-term plans—for roads, piped water, electrification and so on— 
but rather the short-term intensifications of hardship: the rising prices, the 
imposition of fees for medical treatment at country clinics, the re-imposition 
of the school fees abolished by Nkrumah. And for the cocoa farmers in par- 
ticular, things kept getting worse. Prices for their products were falling. The 
Cocoa Marketing Board, aiming to head off over-declarations of purchases, 
declined to extend loans to buying agents. Accordingly the farmers continued 
18. For the time being the civil servants were able to block this measure simply by 
failing to activate the necessary machinery. 

19. Ghanaian Times, 14 January 1972. 
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to receive chits and not cash for their crops, despite government promises to 
terminate chit payments. The buying agents got no sympathy from the 
farmers, and it was common for farmers to complain, with some reason, of 
corrupt practices in the whole system of cocoa marketing. Faced with such 
uncertain rewards, farmers showed an ever greater reluctance to heed the 
government’s exhortations to greater effort. 

The business community too had its complaints. For one thing the channel- 
ling of so many resources to rural development meant heavier taxes on urban 
enterprises, and a cutback in government aid for indigenous industrial expansion. 
For another, commercial interests found themselves engaged in a running battle 
with the government on the matter of imports. In 1970 many goods were put 
on Open General Licence, partly in an effort to counter the smuggling which 
had vitiated previous import controls, but the economic disadvantages swiftly 
became evident as foreign reserves dwindled and increasingly expensive goods 
were brought in by importers, thereby augmenting the inflationary pressure 
on prices. In the 1971 austerity budget, therefore, severe import restrictions 
were imposed. Yet five months later the Minister for Trade still felt it neces- 
sary to attack the Chamber of Commerce for becoming, in effect, a ‘society of im- 
porters’, and to threaten the cancellation of import licences.” Evasion of 
the restrictions was rife; some businessmen were even smuggling Ghanaian 
textiles out and then in again as ‘imported goods’, to be marketed at a higher 
price. A further complication in their relations with government arose from 
the policy of expelling alien businessmen under the 1970 Business Promotion 
Act. Again, this was a measure which might have been expected to win much 
support among local interests. In fact the issue was more difficult because 
so many of the Lebanese and other foreign businessmen commanded skills 
which Ghanaians lacked, created work for Ghanaian partners and employees, 
and found it relatively easy to evade the act by using their Ghanaian partners 
as frontmen and nominal proprietors. 

Ghana’s business community is numerically small, yet it has always exer- 
cized influence beyond its apparent strength if only because of its potential 
for patronage and the creation of employment in a slowly developing economy. 
It is also, true to the spirit of clientage, opportunist in politics. It generally 
supported the CPP under Nkrumah, and supported the Progress Party at the 
1969 election less because of the party’s anti-socialist image than because it 
seemed likely to win. As time passed and economic injury grew, its enthusiasm 
for the Progress Party diminished very markedly.” 

In the case of labour, the clientage system broke down even more decisively. 
Ghana’s Trade Union Congress had been formed by Nkrumah as an appen- 
dage of the CPP, and was designed to ensure his control of the labour movement’s 
twenty or so major unions and 300,000 or so members. After the 1966 coup 


21. Ghanaian Times, 6 November 1971. 
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the TUC was freed of state control and permitted to survive, with B. A. Bentum, 
a former Nkrumah minister, as its Secretary-General. But the next few years 
brought growing labour unrest, chiefly related to wage demands. The num- 
ber of man-days lost through strike action leapt annually higher: from 32,537 
in 1966-7 to 148,404 in 1969. In 1970 the TUC’s third biennial conference 
heightened tension between Congress and government in two ways. It over- 
whelmingly re-elected Bentum to office against a Progress Party nominee, 
and it formulated a flat demand for a doubling of the minimum daily wage, set at 
‘75 of a new cedi. During -1971, as the rate of strikes continued to rise, Busia 
was believed to be increasingly of the view that the unions were under residual 
CPP influence, were being unnecessarily disruptionist, and were ignoring 
their proper function—namely, citizenship training.” 

Then came the austerity budget. Far from raising the minimum wage 
Mensah imposed the National Development levy, with the explicit aim of 
shifting the burden of taxation for rural development from farmers to workers. 

The TUC leaders, whose requests for prior consultation had been refused, 
promptly organized country-wide rallies to denounce the budget. A string of 
ministerial statements accusing Bentum of incitement to illegal strikes led to the 
decisive action. Early in September, a government order froze the TUC»? assets 
and a new Industrial Relations Bill was pushed through the Assembly (aided by the 
Opposition’s protest walkout). The bill’s major effects were to abolish the 
TUC, to distribute its assets among member unions, to require all unions 
to re-register within six months on terms yet to be dictated, and to institute a 
90-day cooling-off period in the event of an ‘actual or threatened’ strike. 
Subsequently, Mensah warned that any strike action initiated by Bentum or 
other TUC leaders would beregarded as politically motivated and therefore illegal. 

‘In the short term this move to break the power of the TUC leaders appeared 
successful, A general strike at the port of Takoradi collapsed within five days, 
after sympathy strikers in Accra had been dismissed from their jobs, police 
and naval ratings had been brought in to protect strike-breakers, and the govern- 
ment had threatened strikers with loss of pay. And though the TUC’s seventeen 
member unions resolved to form a new federation with Bentum as Secretary- 
General, they were aware that this body had no guarantee of registration under 
the yet unstated terms. Meanwhile the formation of a new Ghana Confedera- 
tion of Labour, which appeared to have the Progress Party’s blessing, signalled 
the makings of a union split roughly along moderate-militant lines. The 
GCL had in fact been set up (by four non-TUC Unions claiming 33,000 
members) in August, prior to the new act, but this matter of timing in no way 
lessened thesuspicions of its opponents that the GCL was a government puppet.”4 


23. ‘Busia and the Unions’, West Africa, 1 October 1971, p. 1133. In July the govern- 
ment did its own bit to strain relations by issuing cash bonuses and letters of commenda- 
tion to a number of railwaymen who had acted as strike breakers. 

24. Africa Research Bulletin: political, social and cultural series (henceforth ARB-PSC), 15 
September 1971, p.2211,and 15 October 1971, pp. 2241-2. By November two more unions, 
representing the seamen and the goldfields workers, appeared ready to join the GCL group. 
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But whatever their immediate effect, the government’s actions were not of a 
kind to eradicate basic discantents. At the year’s end the great majority of local 
and national union leaders were still declaring their opposition to the regime’s 
economic policies, and pledging to continue the fight against the development 
levy in particular. 

Finally, in this catalogue of aggrieved groups, it is necessary to consider the 
soldiers themselves. Most African armies which have acted against govern- 
ments have felt a strong sense of particularist grievance; and so it was in this case. 

In December 1970 the regime publicly vilified Lieutenant-General Ocran, 
the well-respected former Chief of the Defence Staff and member of the Presi- 
dential Commission, when he demanded that all ministers and MPs declare 
their assets as required by the constitution. For the officer corps, this incident 
implanted the suspicion that, having handed over power, they were being shown 
that they no longer counted politically. The government’s subsequent treat- 
ment of personnel matters relating to army officers seemed more and more 
provocative. The Chief of Defence Staff who succeeded Ocran, Lieutenant- 
General Otu, was retired at the age of forty-six, apparently against his will. 
His deputy, Major-General Amenu, was demoted to the National Service Corps. 
The Army Commander, Brigadier Acquah, was asked to resign immediately 
after giving notice of his intention to retire in a few months, and word went 
round the officer corps that he had lost his entitlements. And amid publicity 
the former Chief of Staff, Brigadier Kattah, was brought to civilian trial on a 
five-year-old charge of stealing. These actions, together with the regime’s 
elevation of supposedly more compliant officers, all suggested that Busia was 
determined to put the military, like the bureaucracy, firmly in its place. In 
addition, the 1971 budget cut back by NC1-6 million the vote for internal 
security, in other words part of the military budget, and there were fringe 
reductions in the armed forces’ amenities.”6 

The overall effect, according to Colonel Acheampong, was a decline in morale 
to the extent that officers could hardly exert meaningful influence over their 
men.?” . Though it would be implausible to argue, as Busia did, that the soldiers’ 
intervention was purely an ‘amenities coup’, military discontent must be seen 
as part of the general disillusionment with Busia’s government, and perhaps as 
a triggering factor. 


The simple purpose of this account has been to suggest how the misfortunes 
of important social groups contributed to the general loss of popular confidence 


25. Comprising Afrifa, Ocran and police chief Harlley, the three leading members of 
the NLC, the Presidential Commission was a device to retain an element of officers’ 
supervision, over the early months of the Second Republic. Following its resignation 
in August 1970, Chief Justice Sir Edward Akufo-Addo, Busia’s nominee, was installed 
as civilian president. 

26. See further V. P. Bennett, ‘The Military Under the Busia Government’, West 
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in the Busia government. This is not to say that the government was to 
blame for every misfortune; as was stressed earlier, the economic predicament 
tightly constrained decision-making and ensured many unpopular policies, 
for example among farmers, workers and consumers generally. Yet there 
were also times when economic problems could not really serve as excuses 
for government actions. The treatment of Gbedemah; Busia’s contemptuous 
disregard for the court’s decision in the Sallah case; the high-handed treatment 
of parliamentary opposition, and of the officer corps; the extreme reaction against 
trade union protests: all these could be instanced. Basically these were self- 
regarding exercises of power, directed against possible threats to the govern- 
ment’s position, and it is necessary now to explore this matter further. 


Authority and authoritarianism 

The Busia government’s accession to office in 1969 had seemed the finest 
moment of Ghana’s liberal intelligentsia. A painstakingly devised democratic 
constitution had been promulgated. In a free election the country had re- 
turned a government of educated professional men led by the University of 
Ghana’s first African professor. Many government members had had their 
liberal bona fides solidly established by years of opposition to Nkrumahism. 

By the republic’s end, little more than two years later, this liberal image 
would hardly have been recognized. Its many critics (especially among the 
liberal intelligentsia) saw the government’s rule as increasingly paranoid, 
destructive of the constitution, in parts corrupt, and even—as Colonel 
Acheampong implied—reminiscent of a kind of politics from which the officers 
had once already delivered the country. 

We have already mentioned some assorted pieces of evidence for this view. 
To develop the point here we may begin by noting the government’s relations 
with the press and the university, since within the society at large these were 
the major potential sources of public criticism on general issues. 

A substantial section of the press was in fact restricted all along by its govern- 
mental associations. The large-circulation dailies, the Ghanaian Times and 
the Daily Graphic, were state-owned. State control appeared to become even 
tighter after Busia himself took over the Information portfolio in his cabinet 
reshuffle of January 1971. The editor of the Daily Graphic, Cameron Duodu, 
was sacked for writing a leader opposing Busia’s advocacy of ‘dialogue’ with 
South Africa. And there was constant pressure from the Prime Minister’s 
public relations officers to keep the Opposition’s activities and statements off 
the front pages, or sometimes any other pages.?8 

Among other papers the Star was the Progress Party’s own bi-weekly, and 
the Echo, although independent, chose to take a pro-government line. The 
three potentially critical voices were those of the Kumasi-based Pioneer, the 
bi-weekly Spokesman, and the University of Ghana intellectuals’ fortnightly, 


28. It became known, for example, that both papers had been prevented from publish- 
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the Legon Observer. Of these, the Pioneer became a good deal less vocal follow- 
ing the appointment of its editor to the Prime Minister’s office as public rela- 
tions director. The Spokesman, although genuinely independent and critical, 
survived on a shoestring and was subjected to a drawn-out trial on charges of 
criminal libel. And the Legon Observer became the object of increasingly 
hostile Progress Party attention, expressed particularly, and most vituperatively, 
through the Star. As a result, by 1971 it was having difficulty in finding 
contributors willing to put their names to articles in any way critical of the 
government. 

Students were less easily muzzled. Student unrest came increasingly to 
Ghana in the period of the Second Republic; it arose in part from immediate 
campus issues, in part from the wider social and economic stresses through 
which the country was passing, and in part—the relevant part here—from 
strong hostility towards what students saw as conservative and authoritarian 
government attitudes. The matter came to a head in April 1971 when the 
National Union of Ghanaian Students’ annual conference condensed all its 
main objections to the Busia government into a single, and widely distributed, 
communiqué. The conference demanded free education and a free press; 
a policy of wholesale nationalization; an end to the policy of ‘dialogue’ with 
South Africa, which Busia had been proposing—and students opposing— 
since late in 1969; the declaration of MPs’ assets: and an amnesty for all poli- 
tical exiles including Kwame Nkrumah. 

Only on ‘dialogue’ did the government eventually yield some ground, and 
then less because of outside pressure than because of internal cabinet dissen- 
sion.*® In the short term its responses to students were a good deal more 
rejective than adaptive. The entire NUGS executive was made to apologize 
to parliament for having ‘lied’ in a press statement concerning MPs’ assets, 
and various threats were issued through O. K. Richardson, the Prime Minister’s 
Ministerial Secretary for Information. In an attack on the NUGS communiqué 
Richardson denounced the ‘little minds’ at the universities, spoke of ‘treason’, 
and alleged that Nkrumahist politicians and erstwhile Young Pioneers were at 
the root of student agitation.*° The students appeared to be not greatly im- 
pressed. Rather, these attacks undoubtedly reinforced the disenchantment 
which they, and the wider intelligentsia, already felt. 

Two particular issues merit comment in the further analysis of this disen- 
chantment: the matter of MPs’ assets, and the matter of Kwame Nkrumah. 

The assets issue was important because to many critics it provided the central 
test of the regime’s good faith and commitment to open politics. Under the 
constitution all ministers and MPs were required to state their assets upon 


29. Busia’s pro-dialogue line parallelled that of his friend, neighbour and foreign policy 
ally, President Houphouët-Boigny of the Ivory Coast. But both his foreign ministers, 
Victor Owusu (1969-71) and Willie Ofori-Atta (1971-2), opposed dialogue, and Ofori-Atta 
spoke against it at the OAU summit in June 1971. After this Busia had less to say on 
the subject. 
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being elected, and again at the end of each term of office. By November 1970, 
fourteen months after the election, not one MP had yet furnished a declaration. 
The man who decided to raise the issue publicly was General Ocran. Signifi- 
cantly, it was Ocran whose support had finally swung the officers against 
Nkrumah in 1966, and who had accelerated the handover of power to Busia in 
1969, He now sent the Speaker a letter requesting conformity with the con- 
stitution on this important matter so as ‘to clear the air and try to put an end 
to speculations.’®! If necessary he would take action through the courts. 

The immediate response was a stinging public attack on Ocran’s integrity 
by Progress Party officials and by the Star; he was accused of trying to over- 
throw the government (which he denied) and of dividing the nation. But the 
issue, once raised, proved impossible to stifle. In May 1971 the Speaker 
assured the executive of the Students’ Union that every MP was making ‘deter- 
mined efforts to declare his assets’,S? and that parliament was evolving a form 
which the declaration should take. A Bill on the subject was at last introduced 
in November, a year after Ocran’s letter. But critics were by then convinced 
that even if MPs eventually did make a declaration, they would wait until 
they had amassed so much wealth that they could claim to have entered politics 
as ‘men of substance’. 

Whether the republic’s leading politicians really were misappropriating public 
money in any degree is not yet public knowledge. Acheampong certainly 
accused Busia of salting away funds; Busia denied the charge absolutely, and 
stated that he would have to return to teaching for a livelihood. In fact 
Busia’s personal probity was never really questioned, although there were signs 
that elsewhere in the system the old ways had not changed very much. The 
government’s very first crisis of confidence, in October 1969, had arisen in 
connection with the disappearance of £3 million of the Cocoa Marketing 
Board’s money. And in January 1971 Busia had preceded his major cabinet 
reshuffle, in which three ministers were dropped, with a speech accusing un- 
named colleagues of corruption. But in the end it was not so much any specific 
accusation as it was the politicians’ sheer silence on the assets question, with 
both sides of parliament seeming cynically at one, that was most significant 
in the growth of general disenchantment. Indeed, in a much more direct 
sense this issue helped dig the regime’s grave. For the vilification of Ocran, 
as suggested earlier, may be seen as the first step in that accumulation of provo- 
cations which the officer corps was eventually to find intolerable. 

The other issue important for the wider questions it raised was provided 
by Ghana’s absent ex-President. With his party apparatus dismantled, his 
lieutenants disgraced and a price of NC10,000 on his head, the former Osagyefo 
no longer represented a force in Ghanaian politics—at least in theory. In 
practice his shadow remained, and the government showed every sign of 
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nervousness at it. One of his ex-ministers, J. F. Hansen, led a small group, the 
Peoples Popular Party, which had been barred from the 1969 election in the 
belief that it wished to restore him to power. But increasingly PPP rallies 
became a forum for generalized protests against the regime and its policies. 
During 1971 the party began selling Nkrumah photographs at these rallies. 
To the government’s alarm two thousand photographs were sold at one rally 
in, of all places, Kumasi—the heart of Progress Party territory. In August 
there was a decisive official reaction. ‘The government enacted an amendment 
to the Criminal Code outlawing any ‘direct or indirect’ references to Nkrumah 
and the CPP. It became a criminal offence to display Nkrumah photographs 
of effigies, carry CPP symbols, or utter the party’s slogans. 

Though the Attorney-General, Victor Owusu, claimed that the legislation 
was necessary only to deal with actions by a lunatic fringe, the issue clearly 
went further than that. For at other times ministers seemed prone to tar 
almost any opposition—and not just fringe activities—with the Nkrumahist 
brush. Dissident unionists, restive bureaucrats, protesting students, critical 
editors: all these found themselves accused of harbouring sympathies, or even 
plotting a restoration. To the parliamentary Opposition the new legislation 
appeared as an ominous codification of this general tactic, and signalized ‘the 
beginning of the death of democracy in Ghana’.** And in the ensuing months 
it was certainly not difficult to detect further signs of incipient authoritarianism. 
During September Ghana saw both the action against the TUC and a new 
executive instrument empowering police to prohibit any public meeting or 
procession. In October the Minister of Education told the country that 
freedom was not a licence to misbehave, and that there would soon be a law 
‘to arrest anyone who insulted the Prime Minister. ’35 

One may surmise that this trend would probably have gone a good deal 
further. Which is not to deny extenuating circumstances, for example the 
sense of personal insecurity that office-holders apparently felt: Busia spoke at 
least once of the assassination plots he knew of. Nor is it meant to denigrate 
the extent, seldom equalled in black Africa, to which forms of democracy did 
survive. It stood to the government’s credit that opposition parties continued 
to exist, that the Spokesman continued to exist, that there were no political 
detentions, that except in the cases of the Gbedemah and Sallah dismissals 
the judiciary was allowed to operate independently, that free elections for local 
government were being planned for 1972. Seen in this light Busia was cer- 
tainly no Nkrumah; he was ‘insensitive, not dictatorial, mistaken, not megalo- 
maniac’.8& The basis of the surmise offered above is that in spite of these 
things, the general behaviour of the Progress Party in office was conforming 
34. ARB-PSC, 15 September 1971, p. 1030. 
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closely to the pattern of increasing authoritarianism evinced by almost every 
African governing elite, including earlier elites in Ghana itself. 

In other words, in this very important respect developments in Ghana can 
well be accounted for in generic terms. Busia’s Ghana provided the latest 
case-study in a style of government typical of Africa, and local factors made 
very little difference—other than the fact of the regime’s ‘high moral tone’ 
making it ‘more vulnerable to charges of hypocrisy’.?” 

Among the typical factors involved we may cite first the basic attitude of 
the elite towards political power. In a developed country the careerist’s 
normal route to advancement lies through the economy. In a poor country 
with a markedly underdeveloped private sector, it lies perforce through the 
polity. And where the political system provides the major means of access 
to wealth and influence, and where both commodities are, in absolute terms, 
in short supply, the attitudes of those seeking entry will be intensely oppor- 
tunistic and of those who have gained it, intensely defensive. The stakes are 
seen as total, in zero-sum terms: to be ousted is to sustain total loss for oneself 
and one’s clientele. ‘Two things normally follow. One is that the incumbent 
group tends to interpret any criticism as a direct challenge to its incumbency 
and over-reacts accordingly; witness the treatment of Ocran, the union leaders, 
and the PPP rallies. The other is that any constructive concern with ideology 
and policy tends to diminish as opportunism increases. To most commen- 
tators the stated policy platforms of Progress Party and Justice Party appeared 
identically bland and vacuous (both were for development, liberty and the 
common man); nor did the broad objectives announced by the incoming mili- 
tary regime differ much from those of the Progress Party.3® In short, because 
of the preoccupation with incumbency the differences between ins and outs 
tend to be expressed in accusations by the ins that the outs are trying to subvert 
the state, and by the outs that the ins are abusing their authority; detailed 
policy differences are not much heard of. And when the coup comes, the outs 
seldom have a moment’s hesitation in offering their services to the new regime. 
In Ghana the Leader of the Opposition was one of the first to do so. The 
commitment to parliamentary democracy might never have been; the chance 
of incumbency transcended such considerations. 

Second, we may cite the generic fact that civilian African governments tend 
to have low executive capacity. This is partly a function of a low level of 
legitimacy. In a poor country characterized by multiple communal divisions 
and a very wide social, economic and educational gap between urban elite 
and rural mass, it is natural that much of the population should feel primary 
allegiances to groups and leaders other than those who sit in the national assem- 
bly and the cabinet room. Accordingly no African government—not even the 


37. Small, ‘Democracy and Power in Ghana’, p. 11. 

38. It may be noted that in spite of its criticism of Busia’s economic failures, the new 
regime retained as a leading financial adviser Mr J. F. Ansah, Governor of the Bank of 
Ghana, who had been Busia’s own principal financial adviser. 
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exceptional one elected by universal suffrage—zan afford to assume that its 
‘legitimacy’ will suffice to secure general compliance with its decrees. But in 
addition, the actual physical resources of state authority tend to be few and 
brittle. The writ of many an African leader has run no further than his capital 
city and/or ethnic base, not only because of low legitimacy but also because of 
the state machinery’s basic ineffectiveness—itself a product of poverty, divided 
communal loyalties and so on. From the regime’s point of view, such factors 
give its incumbency a sense of precariousness. Consolidating one’s grip on 
office becomes much more difficult than gaining it in the first place, since con- 
solidation depends so much on governmental effectiveness. And lacking 
authoritative capacity, regimes have often tried to compensate in the only 
available way—by the use of such force as they command. Strenuous asser- 
tions of sovereignty reach an extreme form in public executions of offenders 
against the regime (an extreme not reached in Ghana, but common enough in 
post-war Nigeria and the Congo) and a less extreme form in the enactment of 
repressive amendments to the Criminal Code. This is indeed the ‘transition 
from power to force’ of which Zolberg writes; Austin was noting the same 
phenomenon when he suggested that many of the Ghanaian government’s 
harsher actions must be understood in terms of the psychological pressures on 
office-holders at least to appear to be in command of an intractable situation.*® 
But as a technique it is essentially bluff, and almost always counter-productive 
since a government lacking authentic capacity can only further weaken its own 
position by trying to browbeat, rather than negotiate with, importantsocialinterests. 


Conclusion 

The failure of this experiment in Westminsterism confirms that Ghana is 
no longer the pace-setter in black Africa’s search for workable political insti- 
tutions. Seven years and three regimes after Nkrumah, the country lacks 
above all a sense of long-term political direction. Few people will believe that 
yet another replacement of civilians by soldiers can produce new govern- 
mental forms more appropriate than earlier ones for tackling fundamental 
problems. Colonel Acheampong himself, a regional commissioner under 
the previous military regime, should be well enough aware of the enduring 
difficulties. 

After so many institutional failures, where can Africans now turn for their 
models? At present the pace-setter in politicai institutionalization is Tan- 
zania, with its blend of single party and popular participation, its cohesive 
ideology drawing skilfully on African traditionalism and European socialism, 
its anti-corruption ethic and its decade of stable leadership. These desirable 
attributes, of course, cannot be had simply by wishing for them. The mini- 
mum historical precondition would seem to be, as in Tanzania, the emergence 
39. Dennis Austin, ‘Progress in Ghana’, International Journal (June 1970), p. 601. 


The point might be made even more forcefully of a leader anxious, as Busia was, to con- 
vince his own party followers of his toughness. 
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of a-particular kind of leader, gifted, popular, and thoroughly committed to 
his ideals. In the meantime one can at least say of Ghana that it retains two 
major assets that Tanzania, for example, lacks: a substantial professional class 
and substantial mineral resources. Perhaps the long task of restoring Ghana’s 
leading role in Africa should begin with the exploration of all possible ways in 
which the social and economic usefulness of these assets may be maximized. 
As for the West’s inevitable involvement, one can only reiterate the Ghanaian’s 
own recurrent plea for financial clemency as a first and basic step. After all, 
their lack of such clemency towards Busia surely implicated Western govern- 
ments themselves in the failure of the regime which many of them professed 
to see as democracy’s last hope in Africa. 
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THE IDEA OF A COLONIAL UNIVERSITY 


by Joun D. HARGREAVES 
University of Aberdeen 


‘I have a little theory which you Messieurs who go out there must help me to 
prove. This is my share in the advantage my country shall reap from the 
possession of such a magnificent dependency. The mere wealth I leave to 
others.’ 

(Joseph Conrad, Heart of Darkness) 


On 1 FEBRUARY 1971 one student of the University of Ibadan was killed, and 
several were injured, by police who had been called to the campus as a result 
of student demonstrations originating in allegations of corrupt administration 
in a hall of residence. The Vice-Chancellor, testifying before a judicial 
enquiry appointed by the head of state, remarked (with specific reference to 
the residential system) that the university structure at Ibadan remained ‘sub- 
colonial’.1 His words were taken up, and given an interpretation which he 
had probably not intended, by a subsequent witness (a radical young sociology 
lecturer called Dr Onoge), who defined a colonial university as one which paid 
greater attention to its standing in the eyes of foreigners than to the rele- 
vance of its activities to the needs of its own country. Both men agreed that 
much of the framework within which their university operates had originated 
outside Nigeria; but whereas the Vice-Chancellor seemed to direct his criticism 
at relatively superficial aspects, such as physical facilities, his colleague was 
attacking intellectual assumptions of a more fundamental nature. It is mani- 
festly true that Ibadan (and other universities in Africa and elsewhere) origin- 
ated in a particular phase of British colonial policy; it may be salutary for British 
academics (who are often perspicacious in criticizing policies in which they are 
not personally involved) to consider how far these alien importations did, as was 
hoped, bring with them ideas and values of universal reference, and of specific 
applicability to the needs of twentieth century Africa. 


The origins of these universities may be found in the reports of two royal 
commissions—the Asquith and Elliott Commissions on Higher Education in, 
respectively, the colonies generally and West Africa specifically, which appeared 
This paper was originally presented to the University of Aberdeen African Studies Group 
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1. Proceedings of University of Ibadan Commission of Inquiry (Ministry of Information, 
Lagos, 1971) Day 2, 15 February 1971, p. 53, ‘. .. one would be tempted tothink in terms 
of the University structure itself which is sub-colonial. We inherited a lot of things. 
I am talking now in terms of facilities. It is a residential University...’ 
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in 1945.2 At the time of their appointment the wartime coalition was formu- 
lating a whole new range of new strategies for the dependent colonies, designed 
to further the development of their resources, the promotion of public services 
which would increase the welfare of their people, and the gradual emergence of 
well-educated elites to whom the British government could gradually transfer 
responsibility for the administration, the technical services and (more slowly, 
perhaps) for the taking of political decisions. Within this strategy, the specific 
role of universities would be to educate men who (working in partnership with 
their colonial masters) would build up some of the structures needed for a 
modern liberal state, more or less in the British image—an honest administra- 
tion, capable of utilizing modern science and technology to sink shafts of 
modernity deep into traditional African societies. In short, the foundation of 
such universities as Ibadan and Legon was part of a British strategy for gradual 
and controlled decolonization. 

Some commentators are inclined to think that such policies originated only 
during the second world war—emphasizing the damage done by that war to 
British political and economic strength, and the encouragement it gave to anti- 
imperialist forces generally, but notably in the two ‘super-powers’ whose 
rivalries were to dominate the post-war world. In fact, the possibility of 
shaping society through educational policy has been recognized by both 
Europeans and Africans for over a century. Sir Eric Ashby has traced? the idea 
that the British government should found universities in its African colonies 
back to the 1870s. It was originally voiced by a small group of far-sighted 
African intellectuals (Blyden, Horton, James Johnson); and, although some 
British officials were wholly contemptuous of the idea, the general response of 
British officialdom was by no means unsympathetic in principle. But 
they did not believe that resources could be found to implement their 
sympathetic intentions, and—with one exception—little happened until the 
1930s. 

The exception was Fourah Bay College in Sierra Leone, founded by the 
Church Missionary Society in 1827, which became affiliated to Durham 
University in 1876, so that its students could be prepared for a BA degree (with 
a classical and theological bias), and for a Licentiate in Theology, without leaving 
African soil. Here already was an educational institution perceived as a leaven 
for the transformation of African society—although in this case the transforming 
agent was to be not the intellectual values of the academic community but the 
spiritual power of Protestant Christianity. I am not concerned to trace the 
successes and failures of this ideal, or the varied fortunes of the college as an 
institution. At the time of the Elliott Commission’s visit it was reduced to a 
2. Parliamentary Papers 1944-45. Vol. IV. [Asquith] Report .. . on higher education in the 
colonies (Cmd. 6647, 1944); Vol. V. [Elliott] Report . . . on higher education in West Africa 
(Cmd. 6655, 1945), 
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nucleus of six staff and 25 students, evacuated from Freetown to a cheerless 
isolated site in the Protectorate; still essentially a missionary college, staffed by 
dedicated men and women of liberal education, in whom religious motives took 
precedence over academic ones. (Some of these underpaid workers in the 
vineyard became my own colleagues in 1952, and I have the highest regard for 
their devotion.) The commission found among African leaders (not least among 
the college’s own alumni, three of whom were actually members of the com- 
mission) a deep conviction that the educational aims of the founders could best 
be carried through if secularized; there was a strong demand that Fourah Bay 
should become a university college, its links with Durham strengthened. 
But I am afraid that up to that time the University of Durham had been little 
more conscious than other British universities of the opportunities and chal- 
lenges available in Africa; and although it did more under the vice-chancellor- 
ship of Sir James Duff (a member of the Elliott Commission), that commission 
did not regard it as a suitable nucleus from which there might develop the sort 
of colonial university that they had in mind. 

The aims which such a university might pursue had been in process of 
formulation in and around the Colonial Office during two decades. In 1933 
one departmental committee under Sir James Currie, a former Director of 
Education in the Sudan, had argued that institutions of ‘a real university 
standard’ (as contrasted with existing institutions geared to vocational training) 
could help provide ‘that reasonable degree of social and economic security, 
without which there can be no solid or lasting basis for any real cultural life’. 
Ten years later another committee under H. J. Channon—Professor of Bio- 
chemistry at Liverpool, and possibly the first British academic to address 
- himself whole-heartedly to such problems—argued that, if his still largely 
apathetic colleagues in this country could be involved in what he envisaged as 
‘the Colonial University’, they could create ‘an acknowledged centre of learn- 
ing which will act as the focus of the intellectual development of the territory. ’4 
But it is doubtful whether the funds necessary to realize these visions would 
have been provided but for the political impetus imparted by the Coalition 
government’s Secretary of State, Oliver Stanley. To the idea of a greatly 
extended British responsibility for colonial development, which had begun 
to affect many aspects of policy during the 1930s, Stanley added the injunction 
that it was necessary to commence preparation for colonial self-government, 
though even in West Africa this was seen as still lying many decades ahead. As a 
result of his contacts with Stanley, Channon gave prominence in his 1943 
report to the British government’s commitment ‘that the Colonies shall 
become increasingly self-governing as the degree of their development 
makes the carrying out of this policy possible’, and as soon as his 
report was submitted Stanley approached British vice-chancellors to ask 
their co-operation in ‘quickening the progress of Colonial peoples towards 
4, Both reports are printed as appendices to Ashby, Universities. f 
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a higher level of social well-being and towards the ultimate goal of self- 
government’.> 

Slowly and gradually, as university interest was aroused by the Asquith 
and Elliott reports, the indifference and widespread ignorance of British aca- 
demics towards problems in African and Asian colonies was modified by the 
enthusiastic commitment of a few of them. But the work of building up colonial 
universities would never have received the necessary financial support had it 
not been linked with the political objective of preparing de-colonization. To 
say that the inspiration was political does not mean that it was sinister or un- 
worthy; the Elliot Report presented the objective in terms unusually eloquent 
for a royal commission: 


‘Somewhere in West Africa within a century, within half a century— 
and what is that in the life of a people >—a new African state will be born. 
It will be strong. Its voice will be listened for, wherever there are Africans 
or Aftican-descended communities, and that is to say both in the Old World 
and in the New. It will have a vital need for counsellors, its own counsellors. 
Now is the time, and the time is already late, to train them for their work. ’® 


And certainly the contribution which British universities were invited to make 
was one which seemed to require nobody to compromise his intellectual in- 
tegrity: basically, it was to be the transmission and protection of academic 
standards which they sincerely believed to be universally valid and culture-free.’ 

Universally valid one is still entitled to think them, but culture-free they 
certainly were not. As Ashby shows, the intellectual values which these colleges 
set out to promote were directly related to a particular phase in the development 
of English universities.2 And of course it could not have been otherwise; if 
British academics had waited to act until they had.freed themselves from the 
corrupting influence of their own history they would have waited for ever. 
The ‘Asquith colleges’ might have been very much more unfortunate in their 
inheritance. All the same, it seems to me that if some of their sponsors had 
paused to consider the applicability of some of their own convictions we would 
think better, rather than worse, of their intellectual objectivity. Three particular 
assumptions may serve as examples. 

Firstly there was the assumption that universities had some responsibility 
for shaping moral as well as academic values within an ‘intellectual aristocracy’. 
Essentially this is an ‘Oxbridge’ assumption; Sir Walter Moberly’s The Crisis 
in the University (published in 1949 and read by many teachers in the new 
colleges) is a thoughtful and humane discussion of how the values professed 
by Newman and Jowett could be preserved in large English ‘redbrick’ uni- 
versities, then embarking on their first post-war expansion. One does not 


5. Ashby, Universities, pp. 495, 211f. 

6. Elliott Report, p. 18. 

7. See the quotation from D. L. Balme, Ashby, Universities, p. 241. 
8. Ashby, Universities, pp. 231ff. 
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however find, in Moberly or in the planning documents of the colleges, much 
discussion of the rather different educational goals of Scottish universities, nor 
of their possible relevance to the problems of providing intellectual direction in 
developing communities. 

The second assumption was probably more strongly held in Redbrick itself, 
though it came originally from Germany: I mean the conviction that research 
is an essential function of any true university. This many of us would regard 
as universally valid; but it can easily change into the more dubious argument 
that research is rhe essential function of a university—not just that it is a neces- 
sary condition of effective teaching, but that it is more important than good 
teaching. Thus the second Principal of University College Ibadan could write 
(in a dull but often revealing book published in 1960) that ‘the most important 
development of all for any university institution is the development of a post- 
graduate school. It is on such a school that a university ultimately depends for 
its reputation.”® Moreover, this argument did not always distinguish very 
carefully the various possible meanings of ‘research’ in—say—physics, English 
literature and agriculture; it was often associated with a secondary assumption 
that ‘pure’ or ‘fundamental’ research always ranked higher than ‘applied’ 
research, directed towards the solution of actual human problems. 

Thirdly, there was the assumption that the quality of work done in a 
university depended on the maintenance of standards, which needed to be rigor- 
ously controlled by a system of external examinations.!° In the 1940s, very real 
threats to the quality of work in the new colleges could be seen from two quarters 
—from colonial administrations preoccupied with a legitimate but myopic 
concern with training men to fill immediate openings in government service, 
and from Africans eager to secure the social status and economic benefits which 
in colonial society attended upon the possession of university degrees. Alarmed 
by the two dreadful spectres of comical Indian degree-factories and of the 
controversial Higher College at Yaba,*! the Elliott and Asquith commissions 
sought to guarantee quality by binding the syllabus, examinations and general 
facilities of the new colleges to standards defined by the University of London 
—whose senate rose to the occasion by agreeing to work out terms for a new 
‘special relationship’. ‘The maintenance of standards by external examination 
became a paramount concern upon which Colonial Office planners united with 
the local West African leadership. For British policy-makers, academic 
standards were guarantees for the quality of the ruling elites upon whom the 
future of African nations (and their relationship with the Commonwealth) 
would depend; African intellectuals had still more immediate interests at stake. 
Throughout the twentieth century they had been hindered from access to 
9. J. T. Saunders, University College Ibadan (CUP, 1960), p. 167. 

10. On ‘Quality’ and ‘Standards’ see Ashby, Umiversities, pp. 236ff, 259. 
11. For Yaba, see O. Awolowo, Awo (CUP, 1960), pp. 115-16; Ashby, Universities, pp. 
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senior colonial appointments on the grounds that they lacked adequate qualifica- 
tions; they were determined that no such pretext should debar their children. 
The fervent commitment of African opinion to the maintenance of externally- 
controlled standards as the hallmark of academic quality was not simply testi- 
mony to their faith in the wise and just senators of London University; it was 
itself a product of the colonial situation.” 


The colonial universities, into which the Asquith colleges were to grow, 
were explicitly ot intended to be carbon-copies of English models. But these 
governing assumptions of their founders did point towards the development 
of high-level, high-cost, institutions with standards determined externally. 
And under their early leaders, English standards were not only respected, but 
frequently improved upon. : 

This was true with regard to their physical environment. A great deal of 
thought, and a great deal more money than was originally intended, went into 
creating sites and buildings which would conduce to high thinking, though not 
(by the accustomed standards of most entrants) to plain living. Distinguished 
architects (notably Jane Drew and Maxwell Fry) laboured to produce genuine 
tropical equivalents to the dreaming spires of Oxford. This involved not 
merely good libraries and laboratories, but fountains, towers and dual carriage- 
ways. Unless the buildings as well as the academic standards could be an 
example to the country, wrote Ibadan’s first Principal, ‘Nigerian public opinion, 
already sceptical, would give no support to the College.” And, as Professor 
Lambo correctly noted, residential accommodation was an essential part of the 
design—primarily, no doubt, because the private housing available in African 
cities at the time would not provide students with an environment conducive 
to high-level intellectual activity, but also because many British academics at 
the time believed that a collegiate or hall system was the most promising way 
to introduce into their own redbrick universities the elements of ‘a real com- 
munity, diffusing a distinctive atmosphere which is morally and intellectually 
stimulating’. 

It was true of their staffing. As all involved recognized, this was a crucial but 
extremely difficult problem. If the new colleges were to attract experienced 
scholars from established universities (rather than experienced schoolteachers 
looking for a change) they would have to offer, not merely competitive salaries 
and generous leave, but good facilities for research and favourable staffing 
ratios. (It was hoped that if favourable enough they would also encourage the 
development of tutorial work on Oxbridge lines; but discreet references in books 


12, This aspect is emphasized in A. Fajana, ‘The Controversy on Higher 
Education in Nigeria in the 1930s and 1940s’, an unpublished paper read to the 
16th Congress of the Historical Society of Nigeria, 1970. Dr Fajana further 
argues thar local colonial officials opposed university development out of fear for their 
own jobs. 

13. K. Mellanby, The Birth of Nigeria’s University (London, 1958), p. 77. 

14. W. Moberly, The Crisis in the University (London, 1949), p. 218. 
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by the first two principals of Ibadan suggest that this was not very successful, 
and the system has not left much trace there today.) In many cases, though 
of course not in all, these provisions did attract dedicated and distinguished 
scholars, whose teaching and research was of inestimable value to what many 
of them came to regard as their adopted countries. But the price paid for this 
(somewhat uneven) quality of staff was that very costly standards of staffing 
were accepted as usual in the colonial universi-ies; today, staff/student ratios 
still allow many university teachers more favourable research/teaching ratios 
than their colleagues in Britain. 

Similar assumptions lay behind the development of the syllabus. Although 
the sponsors of the colonia! universities were well aware that the countries for 
which they were planning would need many graduates with professional and 
applicable skills, their proposals for providing them were governed by this 
over-riding concern with academic standards. In engineering, where the 
Elliott Commission believed that most foreseeable openings would not require 
men with university training,!® it was decided to leave development to the 
second string of the colonial ‘binary system’—the so-called CAST Colleges. 
In medicine on the other hand, the unhappy experience of students at Yaba— 
who spent six and a half years in acquiring a local qualification of sub-professional 
standard—gave a strong impetus to the demand for courses which could meet the 
rather rigorous requirements set by the British medical profession. To achieve 
their recognition the University of Ibadan had to initiate the building of a teach- 
ing hospital, at a cost to Nigeria of nearly £5 million, and to provide facilities on a 
scale which meant that it long remained more expensive to train a medical 
student in Nigeria than to send him to Britain. Ibadan now has a very good 
medical school and teaching hospital, which have of course brought considerable 
side-benefits to Nigerians—especially those who need specialized surgery and 
happen to live near Ibadan. But there is still quite fierce disagreement as to 
whether the range of medical studies then prescribed was really in accordance 
with Nigerian priorities. Today Ahmadu Bello and Ife Universities are develop- 
ing syllabuses which not only place more emphasis on preventive medicine 
than on advanced surgical techniques, but base their teaching not on a single 
super-hospital but on a group of more modest (and more typical) ones. 

Much of the early development in the colonial universities took place in 
basic sciences, and still more in arts. This was not merely because arts courses 
were less costly to begin, but because the sponsors had confidence in the 
capacity of an arts course to provide a liberal education through ‘a training 
in clear and objective thought and in appreciation of the accumulated wisdom 
of the outside world’.1” In practice they sought to do this through the specific 
types of arts course long-established in England. Both Ibadan and Legon 


15. Mellanby, Birth of Nigeria’s University, pp. 155-56, 236; Saunders, University 
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quickly developed notable classical departments; but, as Ashby notes, ten years 
after Ibadan was founded, ‘no courses were offered in engineering, economics, 
law, geology, anthropology, sociology, public administration or Arabic and 
Islamic studies, and it had taken eight years to establish a department of educa- 
tion."4® Most of these deficiencies have since been made up, but the early 
pattern of studies is a crucial one for a new institution; the procedures, prece- 
dents and general tone of the academic boards were largely set up by professors 
of the subjects considered basic in English patterns of liberal education. 

I do not imply, of course, that this is a bad pattern, or that it has proved 
incapable of adaptation to meet African needs. Many of the first teachers in 
the Asquith colleges have been pioneers in giving to teaching and research in 
their disciplines new orientations derived from the African environment. In 
my own subject, history, this process began quite early and has been carried 
on with increasing momentum by African scholars trained in the colleges, 
and historians throughout the world have learned much from their achievements. 
Yet even here, the necessity of ‘maintaining standards’ by working through the 
special relationship with London tended to delay innovations; and I think 
progress was slower still in developing new syllabuses in social medicine, or in 
applying engineering sciences to the technological needs of developing societies. 

Finally, English practice affected the approach of African universities to the 
recruitment of students. As an additional safeguard against any lowering of 
the standards of degrees, standards for entrance, expressed through certificate 
examinations, were also assimilated initially to those of London. Since 
opportunities to prepare adequately for these exams in Africa were thinly and 
unevenly spread, intakes of students remained small. Ibadan, which opened in 
1948 with 104 students, had raised its total enrolment to 368 in 1952-53. In 
that year recurrent expenditure amounted to more than £410,000, or about 
£1,114 a head; the college’s total expenditure up to that time, capital and 
recurrent, was nearly £10 million, of which at least eight million came from 
Nigerian sources.1® As the school system improved and African development 
proceeded, the colleges responded to demand by admitting less well-qualified 
applicants for preliminary studies; but they continued to give a very expensive 
education to this enlarged elite. In 1969-70, when the student population 
of Ibadan had risen to 3,500, each student still required a recurrent expenditure 
by the university of £1,174, of which £781 was provided directly by the Nigerian 
Treasury. 

I am not suggesting that the planners of the Asquith colleges intended to 
promote any sort of neo-colonialism; on the contrary, their concern to apply 
their own working assumptions overseas testifies to their sincere belief in inter- 
racial equality. But these were not the only assumptions compatible with 
such a belief. When the University of Nigeria was founded at Nsukka in 
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1960, many people suggested that American land-grant colleges offered alterna- 
tive practices and philosophies in some ways more relevant to African needs. 
Other possible alternatives might have been found nearer home; it is surprising 
that a commission presided over by a Glasgow graduate and former Rector 
of Aberdeen University should not have given more serious consideration to 
Scottish university models. In Scotland ancient universities, founded (in the 
words of Aberdeen’s Papal Bull of Foundation) to bring a little culture and 
learning to the ‘rough, unlettered, and almost untamed’ people of remote 
regions, were admitting as students a larger proportion of the population, drawn 
from a wider social base and with wider though less highly-specialized achieve- 
ments in secondary school; and were giving them a broadly-based general 
education as a preliminary to specialized studies. However, this question was 
not asked, and the Asquith colleges developed as ‘academic counterparts of 
English university institutions’.?° 


It would of course be absolutely wrong to suggest that no adaptation to 
African needs and African conditions took place; there was a great deal even 
during the period of affiliation to London and Durham, and exciting develop- 
ments in this direction are continuing all the time. But the most striking 
success of the Asquith colleges was in fulfilling their primary role as ‘colonial 
universities’—in building up facilities for the education of an undergraduate 
elite, and for research work, by post-graduate students as well as by senior 
members. These successes, acclaimed by most African leaders, have also 
won international recognition. Foundations poured in money to reinforce 
their evident excellence—often creating new academic vested interests, in 
the shape of specialized institutes and small research-oriented departments, 
which the universities would eventually take over as prior claims on their 
budgets (and so on the tax-payers of their countries). 

But there was no need for external pressure to maintain what a Nigerian 
commission of 1960 called ‘the intellectual gold standard’;?* the colonial 
university teachers, African and expatriate, gave this objective over-riding 
priority. The emerging pattern of arts degrees provides an excellent example 
of how their ideals interacted with external influences to press the idea of a 
colonial university, as one dedicated to the formation of a small nation-building 
elite, even further than the founders envisaged. The original Academic 
Board at Ibadan, later supported by a delegation from the Inter-University 
Council, echoed the traditional Scottish doctrine by saying that general degrees 
‘establishing a broad basis of cultural and scientific education’ should form the 
core of undergraduate teaching. But the London General BA (unlike the BSc) 
is something of a poor relation—a pass degree, which under colonial regulations 
carried lower salaries and lower status; and when Ibadan asked London whether 
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21. Investment in Education, (Report of the Commission on Post~School Certificate and 
Higher Education in Nigeria, Lagos, 1966), p. 22. 
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it would be possible to raise the status by awarding Honours on the basis of its 
examinations, they received the conventional English answer that a broad-based 
education could not be regarded as a proper academic discipline.” Not 
surprisingly, students and staff reacted by strongly favouring specialized 
Honours courses on the London pattern, qualified only by patronizing refer- 
ences to the Ordinary degree as ‘perhaps the best training for a schoolmaster’.?8 
Today in Ibadan and Ife the Ordinary BA exists only as a shabby consolation 
prize awarded to candidates who have failed to reach the still jealously-guarded 
‘standards’ of the Honours Schools, although many students of the ever- 
expanding intake would have been manifestly better served by a genuine general 
degree adapted from Scottish, American or even ‘plate-glass English’ models. 
Here an aim of the founders seems to have been frustrated by the London 
affiliation which they had been so anxious to promote. 

The Honours graduates have of course come forward too; but the new 
African elite of which they form a major part has tended to come under increas- 
ing attack—from disgruntled friends of Africa as well as from old enemies.24 
It is undeniable that this elite, among whom African academics are prominent, 
do enjoy incomes, including such ‘fringe benefits’ as subsidized housing, car 
allowances, leave entitlements, which place their living standards many times 
above those of the mass of their countrymen. This however is not necessarily 
due to greed; it is an inevitable consequence of the policy of building African 
universities on the ‘intellectual gold standard’. If conditions of service need 
to be attractive to recruit distinguished expatriates, how can local scholars be 
treated on a different basis? To imply general corruption or moral depravity 
on their part is grossly unfair; even if they were willing to accept low personal 
incomes, it would be a betrayal of their whole formation to accept libraries or 
laboratories inadequate to the tasks assigned to them. Though there are occas- 
ional distasteful displays of academic elitism, the weaknesses and strengths of 
African academics seem to me essentially the same as those of academics every- 
where. I would not suggest that my colleagues in Ibadan, as a group, were 
either more or less materialistic or corrupt than my colleagues in Aberdeen. 
What I do say is that, in many of the African universities, the colonial legacies 
are becoming more, rather than less, apparent with the passage of time—not 
only the more obvious ones noted by Lambo, but the more profound ones noted 
by Onoge. 

British academics who have been involved in building up universities in 
former colonies set themselves the job of promoting excellence—defined as the 
production of work which will be so recognized by the international community 
of scholars. They were right to do so—and could not have been involved in 
this work on any other terms. Scholars from other countries—especially 
USA—have recognized their achievements and hurried to join in themselves. 


22. Mellanby, Birth of Nigeria’s University, pp. 153ff. 
23. Saunders, University College Ibadan, p. 165. 
24. e.g. Leonard Barnes, Africa in Eclipse (London, 1971). 
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Their own work has thereby been enriched. I am convinced that the benefits 
to British universities (to name no others) of their work for the colonial univers- 
ities has far more than repaid the cost to them. And the same is true, in my 
own experience, of individuals. 

You may remember the words of the psychiatrist in Conrad’s Heart of 
Darkness who conducts Marlow’s medical examination in Antwerp: 


‘I have a little theory which you Messieurs who go out there must help me 
to prove. This is my share in the advantage my country shall reap from 
the possession of such a magnificent dependency. The mere wealth I leave 
to others.” 


We scholars now find it more interesting—and quite safe—to go out ourselves 
to prove our little theories; but our share in the advantages is hardly diminished. 

Africans too have of course already derived advantages from their new 
universities; and these will be increasingly widely shared as the universities 
continue to relate their teaching and research programmes to local needs. 
But the price has proved far heavier than those who conceived the vision of the 
colonial university expected. The Elliott Commission underestimated the 
initial costs of establishing Ibadan by about 90 per cent; as the first Principal 
commented, ‘Had the Nigerian authorities (in 1947) had any idea how much it 
was going to cost, it is unlikely that they would have consented to its creation. ’? 
The Nigerian authorities of today value their universities more highly than did 
their predecessors: but despite all the foreign aid which has flowed in, the 
financial liabilities which universities impose on African taxpayers continues to 
mount. In 1965-66 government subsidies to post-secondary education 
in Sierra Leone—though felt in the university to be at best barely adequate 
for the maintenance of international standards—amounted to 6 per cent of total 
national expenditure.6 

There are social costs too. The effect of concentrating so high a proportion 
of national resources on the education of an intellectual elite—who, possessing 
qualifications on the ‘international gold standard’, may expect to be remunerated 
on that standard—can in the short run only be to intensify inequalities and 
social tensions. And when academic qualifications carry expectation of material 
reward so far above the national average, it becomes proportionately even more 
difficult than elsewhere for students to conduct the pursuit of truth in a wholly 
disinterested way. I believe that the idea of a colonial university, and the 
attempt to give expression to it, represents one of the best achievements of 
British colonial policy. But, like all aspects of the colonial legacy, it contains 
very serious problems for those inheritors. Outsiders who advise on its further 
development should never lose these from sight. 


25. Mellanby, Birth of Nigeria’s University, p. 103. See also p. 12. 
26. West Africa, 22 February 1969, p. 223. 


SOME PROBLEMS IN THE 
ASSESSMENT OF LAND SHORTAGE: 


A CASE STUDY IN LESOTHO 


by IAN HAMNETT 
University of Bristol 


For MANY DECADES, Lesotho—formerly Basutoland—has been cited as one of 
the classic cases in Africa of the problems of increasing land shortage as a 
source of economic insecurity and social tensions. Land shortage in Lesotho 
has acquired an added urgency from its relation to the current (and indeed, 
long-standing) dependence of the entire national economy upon funds remitted 
by migrant labourers working in the Republic of South Africa. In an im- 
portant publication some years ago, Dr V. Sheddick advanced a plausible 
case for treating this alleged land shortage with some scepticism. Since 
many of his arguments and conclusions are not limited in their interest and 
relevance to the period with which he deals, some reconsideration of his thesis 
may be of contemporary value. In practical terms, it is important to know 
whether his general claim can be sustained; methodologically, moreover, his 
discussion raises issues whose scope is not restricted either to one geographical 
area or to one historical epoch. 


Land in Lesotho: Sheddick’s argument 

Sheddick starts by taking up ‘the most frequently expressed complaint .. . 
that [people] do not hold title to three fields.’ Arable land in Lesotho is not 
privately owned but is held under administrative title by the chieftainship, 
whose duty and right it is to allocate fields, or ‘lands’, to their subjects for their 
subsistence. The norm acknowledged by customary law is an allocation of 
three fields to a full adult, that is, a man with one wife. Further lands may 
be allocated in respect of subsequent marriages. Sheddick points out that the 
number of fields allocated is, logically, irrelevant. The appropriate measure 
that should be applied is that of total acreage, to which the number of fields 
bears no necessary relation. Sometimes, moreover, people consolidate hold- 
ings, and appear to have fewer lands than before, or they are holders of a status 
(head of a residual family unit, widow, etc.) that does not entitle them to three 
lands in any case. He maintains, writing in the early 1950s, that 


‘there is sufficient arable land available in Basutoland to satisfy all legitimate 
claims ... The apparent shortage of land may be more adequately ex- 
plained in terms of the failure of the existing production units [viz., arable 


Dr Ian Hamnett is a Senior Lecturer in Sociology at the University of Bristol. 


l. V. G. J. Sheddick, Land Tenure in Basutoland (HMSO, Colonial Office Research 
Studies No. 13, 1954), pp. 183-92. 
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fields, in the present context] and of existing methods of Jand utilization 
to achieve an adequate expendable surplus ... The problem is one of 
production shortage rather than of a land parcel shortage ... The cry 
for more land arises from the failure of the production units to balance the 
country’s budget. The extent to which this adverse balance weighs upon 
individual families is partly a measure of individual competence and indi- 
vidual resources... The net value of a production unit to the individual 
family depends not so much on the relative fertility of that unit as on the 
possession by the individual family unit of certain attributes, the ability 
to cultivate adequately, the availability of capital equipment and the possession 
of sufficient resources to enable the family to avoid converting its subsistence 
production into ready cash only to have to rebuy at higher prices later in 
the year.” 


He then mentions climatic factors, and points out that no less than nine of 

the previous seventeen seasons (1932-6, 1941-2, 1943-6, 1948-9) had yielded 

inadequate harvests because of too little or late rain, and unseasonal frosts. 

He argues further that although chiefs might, on the whole, have larger hold- 

ings than others, this was partly because they had more people and households 

to support, and in any case these holdings had if anything decreased in size. 
Sheddick then suggests that: 


‘Popular opinion, pre-occupied with attempts to lay all land evils at the 
door of the chiefs, has largely failed to appreciate the extent to which com- 
moners have been able to acquire direct holdings far in excess of their legiti- 
mate expectations. But even more extensive are the indirect holdings of 
the capitalist farmers (who) have acquired a multiplicity of shares in the 
production units nominally held by others.’ 


He considers that wage-employment—‘held to be both easier and more attrac- 
tive than the hard monotonous grind of cultivating and herding’—has favour- 
able repercussions on land-use, by reducing the need for intensive exploitation 
of land, and permits or imposes a periodic fallow. ‘There is no physical 
shortage of land... The problem is better viewed as a production shortage. ”4 

Sheddick’s contribution to the study of land tenure in Basutoland is so valu- 
able that any views he expresses on the subject deserve serious attention. The 
criticisms that follow imply no depreciation of the value of his study as a whole. 
Moreover, it must be borne in mind that over twenty years have passed since 
the fieldwork underlying the report was carried out (p. xv), and that the objec- 
tive situation has probably changed appreciably since that time. In addition 
to this, many of the points made are valid ones in themselves, and were well 
worth some degree of overstatement, if only to challenge the despairing ortho- 
doxies against which Sheddick’s protest was made. Nevertheless, it will be 


2. Sheddick, Land Tenure, pp. 187-8. 
3. Sheddick, Land Tenure, p. 189. 
4. Sheddick, Land Tenure, p. 190. 
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argued here that the views Sheddick expresses are probably wrong if applied 
to modern Lesotho, and are open also to methodological criticism of a more 
general order, no matter what empirical situation is assumed to exist. 
Methodologically, it is open to question whether it is possible or meaningful 
to discuss land shortage in the abstract, as though it could be detached from 
the technical skills, social organization, cultural dispositions and capital re- 
sources of the people who use it. No one who talks of ‘land shortage’ supposes 
that there is no room to stand up or sit down; they mean that the yield is too 
small to support more than basic subsistence and that no accessible means of 
increasing food-production exists other than acquiring more land. In one 
sense, Sheddick is right to speak of a ‘production shortage’, but this one sense 
is truistic, since people do not want land for any other purpose except production. 
(Basotho people have a distinctly instrumental attitude to land parcels and do 
not form affective attachments to particular fields.) His view ceases to be 
truistic only at the price of ceasing to be true, in that it then implies that produc- 
tion can be increased by means that are available to the people; but Sheddick 
himself recognizes that this is not so. They do not have the capital resources 
and have no means of obtaining them. They lack technical skills and only a 
few are likely to obtain these either. The social organization of land adminis- 
tration is adapted to a form of ‘communal’ or ‘national’ ownership, which it 
also reinforces, and this militates against exceptional individual achievement, 
since such achievement threatens these ‘communal’ or ‘national’ characteristics 
and thus puts at risk the minimal security currently held out to all subjects. 
Cultural values underline and support most of these features of the system. 
Nothing is gained by positing fields that till themselves or landholders who 
acquire technical skills and capital resources overnight, and as rapidly transform 
their social structure and cultural orientations. The reductio ad absurdum 
of the argument is found when Sheddick invokes climatic factors in support of 
his contention that there is no ‘physical shortage’ of land. At this point 
‘land?’ becomes an almost purely metaphysical entity since it is now analytically 
separated even from its climatic environment. It is hard to believe that any 
Mosotho has ever regarded ‘land’ in this quite abstract sense either as in short 
supply or as an object of desire. The ‘cry’ of the Basotho is much simpler— 
that if they had more land they would have more food, and that if they cannot 
get more land they can get food only by working for it in wage employment.® 
Sheddick is perfectly right to state that the latter is the only recourse available, 
and that is why so many Basotho adopt it. The notion that life in the South 
African mining compounds is in any sense ‘easy and attractive’, however, 
bears little examination—as does the idea of the ‘monotonous grind’ of sub- 
sistence farming. Subsistence cultivators have little to do for most of the year, 
since there is in fact little to be done, and much of that is done by women. 


5. S. Wallman, Take Out Hunger (London, LSE Monographs in Social Anthropology 
No, 39, 1969), ch. 3 and passim. 
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At periods of peak labour demand, especially for ploughing, many wage- 
labourers in fact come home to help.* It is, of course, true that considerable 
cultural as well as economic value is attached ta working in the Republic, but 
this is because it is seen as a mark of sophistication and manliness, not because 
the work itself is seen as intrinsically preferable to the otium cum (or even sine) 
dignitate of the villages. 

Sheddick also seems to overlook the actual physical condition of the land. 
Much of it is now almost irreparably ruined, and a good part of the rest is so 
shallow as to be considered only marginally procuctive in a modern agronomic 
setting. Gully erosion is catastrophic over the densely populated border 
lowlands, and there is no obvious way in which the situation can be seen as 
other than bound to deteriorate. It is certain that the case is now appreciably 
worse than it was in 1947-1949, when Sheddick’s fieldwork was done, but it is 
also arguable that no qualitative change has occurred to justify the apparent 
optimism of the final pages of his study.’ 

Even if some of Sheddick’s arguments were to be accepted in relation to the 
situation in the late 1940s, however, it would be difficult to maintain them 
thereafter; though here, too, it must be stated that some of the trends which 
Sheddick identified, such as the growth in disperity of holdings and in ‘rural 
capitalism’, have continued and been aggravated. The later evidence both 
bears out Sheddick’s particular observations of facts and tendencies and at the 
same time contradicts the conclusions which he then drew. Population growth 
is a factor which has certainly aggravated the problems, and it is only recently 
that figures have been available for this on which any serious reliance can be 
placed.® 


The reality of the land situation 

According to the 1949-50 Agricultural Survey, only 1,453 square miles of the 
total geographical area of Lesotho of 11,720 square miles were available for 
cultivation, of which 323 square miles were left uncultivated in that year, 
leaving 1,130 square miles for food production.® The number of agricultural 
holdings, on the basis of the 1960 Agricultural Census, is estimated at 161,250. 
Of these, 5,693 (3-7 per cent) were without land but with stock, and a further 
9,161 (5:7 per cent) were without either land or stock. The following tables 
exclude the last category, but include holdings without land but with stock, 
since these are clearly relevant in a frame of reference directed to the rural 
economy and society. 
6. E. H. Ashton, The Basuto (OUP for IAI, 2nd edition, 1967), p. 165; Sheddick, 
Land Tenure, p. 81. 
7. However, it must be remembered that his was an operational report, among the 
purposes of which was the implicit prompting of remedial action to the commissioning 
authorities: It would have been counter-productive to suggest that nothing could be 
3. See Basutoland Population Census, 1956; C. M. H. Morojele, 1960 Agricultural 


Census of Basutoland Reports (Maseru, Department of Agriculture, eight parts, 1962 etc.). 
9. Morojele, Agricultural Census, Part 1, p. 9. 
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TABLE I 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION HOLDINGS ACCORDING TO ACREAGE 





Average 

Size of holdings % Acreage 
Holdings without land 3-7 — 
Holdings with land up to 1-99 acres 167 123 
Holdings with land 2-00- 3-99 acres 25-9 2-99 
Holdings with land 4:00- 5-99 acres 21-1 4:92 
Holdings with land 6-00- 7-99 acres 135 6:84 
Holdings with land 8:00- 9-99 acres 71 883 
Holdings with land 10-00-1499 acres 84 1203 
Holdings with land 15-00-19-99 acres 21 1692 
Holdings with land 20-00-29-99 acres LI 23-24 
Holdings with land 30-00-39-99 acres 0-2 35-28 
Holdings with land 40-00 acres and over 0-2 56-36 

100-0 


N (total numbers being considered)= 161,250. 
Mean acreage 
Median acreage 4-4 
Modal acreage 33 


SOURCE: Morojele, Agricultural Census, Part 3, p. 10. 


The skewness of the distribution is apparent from the variations between the 
mean and the median and modal averages. Morojele comments ‘Although it 
would appear that an average holding size of 5-4 acres might be adequate... 
the unequal distribution prevents many (over 60 per cent) of these households 
from enjoying enough for their needs’ (p. 11). 


TABLE II 
COMPARATIVE DISTRIBUTION OF SIZE OF HOLDINGS, 1950 AND 1960 


Size of holding Percentage of Holdings 
Í 1960 


Acres 950 
0-01- 3-99 38-7 44:3 
4:00- 7:99 39:8 35-9 
8-00-14-99 20-0 16-0 
15-00-29-99 41 3:3 
30-00 and over 0-4 0-5 


N=149,800 N=155,287 


SOURCE: Morojele, Agricultural Census, Part 3, p. 14. 


The total number of holdings thus appears to have increased, this increase 
being mainly in the smaller holdings of 0-01-3-99 acres. The percentage of 
such small holdings has also increased. Morojele comments that ‘while the 
number of households with access to arable lands has increased, more and more 
people seem to be operating smaller holdings than before’ (p. 15). Moreover, 
in spite of the fall in the number of larger holdings, the tendency has been 
towards a more uneven distribution of land overall. In 1960, 4 per cent of 
households operated 15 per cent of the land, and 12 per cent operated 34 per 
cent of the land. Table IJI presents the distribution of holdings in relation 
to their total area. 
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Morojele observes that the average size of hoiding is 5-4 acres, and if calcu- 
lated for all households is 5-1 acres (p. 23). But part of the reality is concealed 
by the fact that in certain cases family groups live together in one household. 
If the average figure is calculated for the simple family unit, the average acreage 
for each rural family is 4-9. If landless people ere included, this average again 
drops to 3-7 acres.!° 


TABLE III 
DISTRIBUTION OF THE PERCENTAGE AREA OF HOLDINGS BY SIZE OF HOLDINGS 
Percentage of 
Size of holding total acreage 
Holdings without land — 
Holdings— 1:99 acres 38 
2:00- 3:99 14:3 
4-00- 5-99 19-2 
6:00- 7:99 17-1 
8-00- 9-99 11-6 
10-00-14-99 18-6 
15-00-19-99 65 
20-00~29-99 4:7 
30-00-39-99 1-6 
40-00 and over 25 
99-9 


Total acreage—871,6&7 





SOURCE: Morojele, Agricultural Census, Part 3, p. 19. 


Reference has been made already to the absence of any Jogical relationship 
between the number of fields in a holding on the one hand and the acreage of 
the holding on the other. The 1960 Agricultural Census provides some 
material that illuminates this question. Morojele comments that ‘both the 
size and number of fields increase together fairly rapidly up to holdings of 
about 20 acres... The majority of the smallest fields are found in the smallest 
holdings. As fields increase in size, the majority are found in the larger holding 
groups’ (part 3, p. 52) until they reach a size of about 4-5 acres each. This 
suggests that those with few fields are worse off than those with many because 
their size as well as their number is likely to be smaller; which leaves little empiri- 
cal foundation for the argument that those with few fields might well enjoy 
a larger acreage overall: proportionately, they will tend to have even less than 
would be expected if all fields were the same size. This goes some way to 
validate the apparently illogical Sotho practice of thinking in terms of field 
numbers rather than field size. While this procedure is no doubt of little value 
in respect of any given individual, it seems to have an unsuspectedly firm 
statistical foundation for the agricultural population as a whole. ™! 


10. See Morojele, Agricultural Census, Part 1, table 56. 

ll. S. Wallman, ‘The communication of measurement in Basutoland’, Human Organi- 
zation, 24, 3 (1965); and Take Out Hunger. The state of affairs alluded to in the text 
might imply some modification of Dr Wallman’s interesting argument about the implica- 
tions of the Sotho method of land measurement, at least so far as the large-scale practical 
consequences are concerned. 
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A rather different picture emerges from the census data relating to household 
size. From this, it is clear that there is a strong positive correlation between 
size of household and size of holding, a circumstance which lends support to 
the view that the large holdings do not usually represent an inequitable distri- 
bution of land resources: rather, the holdings tend to be large because the 
households attached to them are large. Indeed, the proportionate size of 
holding of the larger households is smaller than for the smaller households, a 
much lower average acreage of arable land per person being found in the former 
than in the latter. There is an average of 1-1 acres of land per head in a house- 
hold of 5-1 persons (the mean household size emerging from the census); this 
ratio is doubled in households with 2 persons and trebled in those with 1 per- 
son, but almost halved in households of 10 persons or more. Nor, of course, 
should this positive correlation obscure the fact that many households of 
average and more than average size have no fields or fewer than they need, 
as Table IV reveals. 


TABLE IV 
PERCENTAGE OF HOUSEHOLDS WITH GIVEN NUMBER OF FIELDS BY SIZE OF HOUSEHOLD 
Size of 
Household 
(No. of No 
persons) fields Ifield 2 3 4 5 Total 
1 6-2 264 47:3 173 23 — 1000 
2 2:8 235 42:9 224 73 1-1 100-0 
3 6:1 235 399 216 7:0 1:8 999 
4 4:9 22-3 397 21:3 7:7 3:6 100-0 
5 4:7 22:2 31:1 28:7 113 20 100-0 
6 2-2 195 29-8 306 11:9 60 100-0 
7 22 191 278 339 i114 5-6 100 
8 1:2 12-4 333 29:9 134 98 100-0 
9 1:2 9-9 25-9 28:2 143 21:5 100-0 
10 and over ll 103 287 307 10-9 18-3 100-0 
Total 37 202 352 262 95 5:3 100-0 


N=161,250 


SOURCE: Morojele, Agricultural Census, Part 3, p. 57. 


It is apparent that many households are without land, or without sufficient 
land, in all categories of household by size; and it appears from the figures 
for arable land cited above that little unoccupied land is available that could 
raise the net occupation ratio. It should be noted that the existence of un- 
cultivated land does not argue either (a) that it is unoccupied, or (b) that its 
cultivation is desirable. One of the agricultural hazards in Lesotho is that 
lands are driven to the limit and do not lie fallow frequently enough from a 
soil conservation point of view. That apart, it is also obviously the case that 
100 per cent utilization of land resources is virtually impossible since demand 
and supply are not likely to achieve a perfect geographical coincidence, especially 
in so illiquid a good as arable Jands. In these circumstances, many households 
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and families are seeking land which is not available to them, not because a few 
households have taken more than their share but because the land does not 
exist. On any operational criterion, this constitutes a ‘land shortage’. This 
shortage has grave consequences in that it means (as Sheddick says) a ‘produc- 
tion shortage’ in a society whose basic economy and residual security are 
overwhelmingly agricultural and likely to remain so. The relevant point is 
that the most critical struggle that marks the life career of a Sotho family or 
household is the struggle for land: it is, one Basotho court said, ‘a matter of 
bloodshed’,!2 and this in itself is the best index of its scarcity. 

This discussion has so far left aside two points that are relevant to the land 
situation in Lesotho. One concerns the fact that, as Sheddick points out and 
Morojele confirms, what may be called ‘rural capitalism’ has resulted in the 
aggregation of considerable de facto holdings of disproportionate size by some 
individuals throughout the territory. It is sufficient to note that such sub rosa 
accumulations tend to aggravate land hunger among those who do not profit 
from them, thus increasing the disparities and generating a submerged class of 
effectively landless or Iand-short persons. The second point omitted here is 
the existence of garden sites and homestead yards; as Sheddick points out, 
Basotho think in terms of traditional ‘lands’, and often leave out of account the 
gardens and yards that they may cultivate quite separately. 


‘A Mosuto holding two fields will often complain of the injustice which 
robs him of his third field whilst studiously overlooking his possession of, 
perhaps, two plots and a garden which may themselves exceed the average 
total size of two fields. This careful distinction between fields on the one 
hand and plots and gardens on the other is one that must be constantly 
carried in mind when examining pleas of land shortage and of unfair di- 
tribution. 74% 


It must suffice here to observe that in the territory as a whole, the gardens go 
together with the larger holdings. Of the 161,250 estimated holdings, 37,347 
(23-2 per cent) have gardens. Of holdings without lands, only 1-2 per cent 
have a garden, and holdings with land of eight acres and above in size more 
frequently have gardens than those with less than eight acres. Sheddick’s impli- 
cation is thus squarely contradicted. Moreover, the total acreage of gardens in 
Lesotho is only about 1,640, or 2-6 square miles—a clearly nugatory area.1* 
An economically and productively analogous resource is the ‘yard around 
the homestead’, which Sheddick treats in the same general category as ‘gardens’. 
The percentage of holdings with ‘yards’ is 13-2, of which the overwhelming 
majority have only one. Holdings of 10 acres and above have yards much 
more frequently than those with less than ten acres. Information is not avail- 
able to enable any correlation to be assessed between holdings with yards and 


12. Moeno v. Moeno J. C. 214/64, Rothe Local C.C. 4/64. 
13. Sheddick, Land Tenure, p. 77. 
14, Morojele, Agricultural Census, Part 1, pp. 73ff. 
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holdings with gardens, so that it does not follow that the two categories vary 
together. It is theoretically possible, though in fact very unlikely, that gardens 
and yards are so distributed as to achieve the greatest possible equalities in 
their joint incidence. But even if that were assumed to be the case, the impact 
on land shortage would be minimal. The total acreage of yards is estimated 
at 14,191 acres. The aggregated acreage of yards and gardens together is 
therefore about 15,831 acres—or roughly 1-5 per cent of the total arable area 
of Lesotho. Important though such resources may be for their holders, they 
are of only the most marginal relevance to the ‘production shortage’ in the 
country as a whole. 


Epilogue 

Though on both the principal issues of fact (the apparent disregard shown 
by Basotho for the true size of fields, and the productive contribution of gardens) 
Sheddick was wrong, he was wrong for the right reasons. The relevant infor- 
mation was not available to him, and he was justified in challenging commonly 
held views that bore little logical relationship to the then established facts. 
What is of particular interest is that the intuitions and impressions of the 
Basotho, though irrational in particular instances, should have proved to be so 
close to the tenurial situation suggested by a systematic statistical inquiry. 
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THE COLOURED POLICY OF SOUTH AFRICA 


PARALLELISM AS A SOCIO-POLITICAL DEVICE TO REGULATE 
WHITE-COLOURED INTEGRATION 


by N. J. RHOODIE 
University of Pretoria 


‘THE MORAL and political problems posed by South Africa’s two million Coloureds 
are currently the subject of more serious debate in responsible White circles 
than at any time since the second world war. This bio-genetically hetero- 
geneous group, of mixed European-Hottentot-Bushman-Negro-Indonesian 
descent, is rapidly casting off its traditional political lethargy, and recently a 
sudden burst in serious demands for full citizenship has triggered off considerable 
soul-searching in White ranks. 

In government and National Party circles there is a growing conviction that 
the Coloureds can no longer be placated with theoretical solutions, and that 
inaction spawned by the refusal to face up squarely to realities will certainly 
compound and exacerbate existing problems. The upshot of all this is a quest 
for a Coloured policy which is both ‘workable’ and ‘moral’. This quest is 
the basic force behind the government’s policy of parallel development.+ 

Basically parallelism implies the rejection of deliberate integration; as a 
quid pro quo the Coloureds are promised separate nationhood, parallelling that of 
the White nation albeit sharing a common motherland. The Coloureds, sensing 
in this policy a stratagem designed to disqualify them from participation in the 
decision-making function of the establishment, are openly suspicious of the 
government’s attempts at nation-building. Their intelligentsia reject it as a 
political analgesic aimed at thwarting Coloured demands for full citizenship.” 

In the case of the main Bantu African ethnic units the government believes 
that its separate development policy does provide a moral basis for its handling 
of White-Black relations. Theoretically this policy boils down to non- 
integration but also non-domination. In the context of separate development 


In view of the interest aroused by a number of South African articles which have appeared 
in recent issues of African Affairs, the editors invited Professor N. J. Rhoodie to contri~ 
bute an article presenting an Afrikaner point of view. Professor Rhoodie is Professor 
of Sociology at the University of Pretoria, and is the author of Apartheid (with H. J. 
Venter, 1960) and Apartheid and Racial Partnership in Southern Africa (1969), 


1. See ‘Statement by the Federal Council of the National Party’, 21 January 1961 and 
27 May 1971; House of Assembly Debates (Afrikaans version), 23 April 1971, cols. 5162- 
5182 (speech by the Prime Minister, Mr B. J. Vorster); and Opening Address delivered 
by Dr the Honourable Schalk van der Merwe, Deputy Minister of Coloured Affairs, on 
the occasion of the Second Research Workshop on Race Relations, Cape Town, 17 Janu- 
ary 1972, pp. 5-6, 20-21. 

2. Criticism along these lines was prominently voiced during a ‘dialogue session’ 
organized by a number of prominent Afrikaner academics at Grabouw, Western Cape, 
22-23 October 1971. 
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non-domination means any point on the continuum ranging from limited self- 
rule on the one hand to sovereign independence on the other, depending on 
the particular circumstances of the non-White group concerned. By according 
to every so-called embryonic Bantu nation a separate orbit for national develop- 
ment, the government believes it is carrying out its non-integration mandate 
from the electorate: on the other hand a policy of non-integration in a common 
geo-political unit would entail the moral dilemma of subjecting the Blacks to 
permanent discrimination. In geo-political partition, however, as embodied in 
the concept of Bantu homelands, the government believes it has found the 
solution to this moral dilemma. Even though these separate entities are geo- 
graphically delineated (or are soon to be) they remain integral components of 
the broad regional South African economic system. Furthermore, this geo- 
political delimitation is in the long term not incompatible with political coopera- 
tion on a confederal or Commonwealth basis. The government in fact believes 
that its policy is reconcilable with the UN’s stand on ethnic autonomy—as, for 
example, affirmed during the Seminar on Multi-national Societies in Ljubljana. 
Yugoslavia, in 1965.3 

But whereas the government could thus in the case of the Bantu Africans at 
least theoretically meet the conditions of non-integration and non-domination 
by geographically separating the Bantu political orbits of development from 
that of the Whites, it failed to do so in respect of the Coloured group. Today 
it is accepted government policy that the so-called ‘Coloured problem’ is 
incapable of a geographical solution comparable to the Bantu homeland recipe. 

According to its own official policy, the government, with respect to the 
Coloureds, remains committed to a policy of both non-integration and non- 
domination. Yet how can the government, in the absence of a geographically 
separate Transkei type of solution for the ‘Coloured problem’, pursue its 
policy of non-integration without condemning the Coloureds to permanent 
minority status in their own motherland? This dilemma is compounded and 
exacerbated even further in that the government is declaring ad nauseam that 
the Coloureds constitute a ‘people’ (‘volk’) in their own right, a nation-to-be, 
deserving of a separate orbit for socio-political development.’ Do not these 
pronouncements create false hopes in Brown hearts? At the congress of 
the Afrikaanse Studentebond held in Pretoria on 28 June 1971 the Prime Minister, 
Mr B. J. Vorster, rejected the integrationist approach, warning that, should 
the Whites choose integration, they would have to go ‘the full distance’ culmin- 
ating in genetic fusion. To this the integrationists are quick to rejoin that 


3. See Seminar on the Multi-National Society, Ljubljana, Yugoslavia, 8-21 June 1965 
(New York, 1965). 

4. See ‘Statement by the Federal Council of the National Party’, 27 May 1971; and the 
Address by Dr Schalk van der Merwe, referred to in note 1 above, p. 4. 

5. This point was emphatically underscored by the Prime Minister in the House of 
Assembly on 23 April 1971. See House of Assembly Debates (Afrikaans version), col. 
5164. He re-stated it on 28 June 1971 at the congress of the Afrikaanse Studentebond in 
Pretoria. See his speech as published in Die Transvaler (Johannesburg) 12 August 1971. 

6. See ‘Die Nasionale Party se Kleurlingbeleid’, ibid. 
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such an admonition is equally valid in respect of the government’s promise of a 
separate Coloured nationhood. In this case the ‘full distance’ would entail 
a separate Coloured nation-state—a no-hope option in terms of declared National 


Party policy. 


Parallel development in the current circumstances of South Africa 

The government persists in stating that its policy of good neighbourliness, 
or parallel development, for White and Brown meets the demands of non- 
integration and non-domination. However, it cannot satisfactorily explain 
how parallel development is to be reconciled with the Verwoerdian conception 
of equal freedom. The Whites will persist in their determination to perpetuate 
their dominance over the institutions of power and we can therefore justifiably 
infer that final political authority over South Africa will for the foreseeable 
future remain vested in the White nation.” In practice the realities of White- 
Brown relations will therefore, for the same foreseeable future, cause parallel 
development to saddle the Coloureds with a minority status in the classic 
sociological sense. This status will be tempered by (a) the progressive demoli- 
tion of the more odious forms of colour discrimination; and (b) the creation of 
socio-political institutions geared to the promotion of the purely day-to-day 
needs and activities of the Coloured people and largely run and manned by the 
Coloureds themselves. Theoretically, of course, the Whites are faced with a 
broad spectrum of options. In long-term historical perspective this spectrum 
embraces any point on a continuum spanning the polarities of geo-political 
partition on the one hand, and deliberate mass assimilation on the other. How- 
ever, the closer we move back to the present time, the more rapidiy this spectrum 
narrows. In fact, the dominant White nation for the present has no real choice 
but to opt for a middle course policy with, at best, sufficient flexibility to guaran- 
tee short-term viability in even drastically changed socio-political circumstances, 
In the long run the realities of White-Coloured enmeshment in so many spheres 
can only lead to closer inter-group association. The long-term destiny of 
parallel development is therefore increasing convergence and not increasing 
dissociation. Without the possibility of a Transkei type of separate nation- 
hood, the idea of increasing White-Coloured dissociation becomes patently 
untenable. 

In terms of its practical evolution, both the content and direction of the 
National Party government’s ‘middle of the road’ policy of parallel development 


7. For a detailed description of the policy of White-Coloured parallelism, see ibid; 
€ Statement by the Federal Council of the National Party’ 27 May 1971; House of Assembly 
De cols, 5162-5182; Address by Dr Schalk van der Merwe, 17 January 1972, 
loc, cit. 

8. The National Party government has publicly rejected the concept of White-Coloured 
convergence, although it has left Coloureds with a foot in the door by admitting thar 
parallelism is the only workable policy for the present—implying that future generations 
would have to make adjustments to this policy consistent with contemporary realities. 
See ‘Die Nasionale Party se Kleurlingbeleid’, Die Transvaler, 12 August 1971. 
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are bound to be determined by a complex interplay of many factors. Let us 

take a quick glance at the main ones: 
(a) The Coloureds are conceptualized by the Whites, and to a significant 
extent by themselves, as a separate socio-political category. This is one of 
the main reasons why the Whites evince no great enthusiasm for the idea of 
politically accommodating the Coloureds on a one-man-one-vote basis. 
Since they conceptualize the Coloureds as both a social race and a sub-culture, 
historically separate and socio-economically backward, they are prepared to 
accommodate them politically only on a group or communal basis. A 
considerable segment of the Coloured intelligentsia dismisses this White- 
conceived stereotype of a separate Coloured group existence as a subtle 
stratagem to entrench White domination.® Nevertheless, a significant 
section of the Coloured group is equally convinced that they do constitute 
a distinctly separate community. 
(b) The majority of Whites will, in the foreseeable future, oppose the deliber- 
ate progressive integration of the Coloureds; consequently they will not be 
amenable to accommodating the latter on a socio-politically undifferentiated 
basis. The Afrikaners, in particular, forming the dominant socio-political 
category in the sub-continent, perceive in progressive integration the via 
dolorosa to ethnic armageddon, hence their insistence on plurality and parallel- 
ism—albeit not in the sense of ‘equal freedoms’. 
(c) It is nevertheless generally accepted by the Whites that in the absence of a 
viable homeland that can form the geo-political basis of a separate nation-state, 
the Coloureds will always share a common motherland with the Whites. 
In fact, on 27 May 1971, the Federal Council of the National Party itself 
unanimously rejected a homeland type of geo-political dispensation for the 
Coloured people. The Council stated unequivocally ‘that a pattern for 
the future of the Coloureds is not being sought in a pattern similar to that 
for the Bantu peoples. ’!° 
(d) Despite the Whites’ conceptualization of the Coloureds as a separate 
sub-culture and separate social race, and despite the Afrikaners’ apparently 
uncompromising rejection of progressive White-Coloured integration, the 
obvious historical, economic and even socio-cultural enmeshment of the two 
groups within a common motherland will, in the long run, be more conducive 
to closer association than to increasing dissociation. Closer association will 
in time unavoidably erode the present White-conceived structure of institu- 
tionalized White-Brown-parallelism. This structural change will be 
accompanied by an increasing fluidity and diffuseness in personal relations 
across the colour bar. 


9. SeeR. E. van der Ross, ‘Group Identity and the Coloured People’, paper read atthe 

seminar organized by the Abe Bailey Institute of Interracial Studies, Cape Town, 17 

June 1971, pp. 1-9, 31-32. 

10. Statement issued on 27 May 1971, p. 1. See also the NP policy exposition in Die 

Fala 1e August 1971; and the previously quoted address by Dr Schalk van der 
erwe, p. 4. 
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(e) In view of the Coloureds’ Western life style, it is inconceivable that they 
will permanently acquiesce in the social and political inequality currently 
foisted upon them." As their value system is basically Western in origin, 
embodying at least latently the fundamental tenets of civilized personal 
rights as conceived by Western standards, they are bound to couch their 
social, economic and political needs and aspirations in a Western idiom. 

When they claim opportunities for social, economic and political advancement, 

they impute to these concepts exactly the same moral and ethical content 

and perceive in them exactly the same values and norms as do the Whites. 

(£) Increasing sophistication at all levels of human endeavour will progres- 

sively enhance the political bargaining powez of the Coloureds. This will 

parallel increasing success in negotiating a larger measure of participation in 
the national decision-making and thus in the national institutions of power. 

Progress in this direction will in particular cause the Coloured elite to be 

gradually drawn into the reward system of the dominant white group. Cur- 

rently, the poverty culture of the Coloureds in general precludes them from 
bargaining for ‘White’ rights from a position of strength. Coloured leaders 
are therefore learning the hard way that the rights of minorities are basically 

a function of real power and influence. They can only attain rights for which 

they can bargain effectively. 

(g) By closing their ranks and attaining a greater measure of consensus on 

minimum objectives and basic political strategies, the Brown South Africans 

will be in a stronger position to negotiate participation in the national decision- 
making. But this participation will necessarily be on a group basis. This 
process will largely be enhanced and stimulated (a) by the Coloureds’ 
common exposure to disqualifications that impinge on them as a separate 
socio-political category, and (b) by the Whites’ conceptualization of the 

Coloureds as a separate historical group and social race. The stronger the 

entrenchment of this White-Brown plural structure, the less the White 

nation will be inclined to opt for Coloured accommodation on any other 
than a communal or societal basis. 

In terms of sociological causality, ‘Brown Fower’ is a function of White 
rejection, providing a classic example of a process conceived of in sociological 
theory as the ‘self-fulfilling prophecy’. Introduced in sociology by Robert 
Merton, the theory is based on W. I. Thomas’ famous proposition: ‘If men 
define things as real, they are real in their consequences.’ Applied to 


11. This sentiment of Coloured identity is not very strong among the intelligentsia, 
but appears to be quite strong in the broader strata of Coloured society. See H. B. 
Smit, ‘Die Kleurlinge van Eersterust (Pretoria) se sien-ng van hul huidige en toekomstige 
posisie in die bree Suid-Afrikaanse bevolkingstruktuur’ (unpublished MA thesis, Uni- 
versity of Pretoria, 1971), p. 84. The Coloured columnist Gus Adams (pseudonym of 
a well-known Coloured leader} contends that a definite Coloured group identity could 
form the basis of Coloured nationhood. See Rapporz (Johannesburg), 3 October 1971. 
See also the paper by van der Ross mentioned in note 9 above. 

12. See George A. and Achilles G. Theodorson, A Modern Dictionary of Sociology 
(London, 1969), p. 375. 
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White-Brown relations in South Africa, this theory works roughly as follows: the 
dominant White group, desirous of entrenching a privileged status quo and 
determined to control the power institutions, endeavours to both rationalize 
and justify its rejection of the Coloured group by defining the latter as a separate 
historical and socio-political category. For the Coloureds this means minority 
status with all its attendant disqualifications. Minority status and the resultant 
exposure to a common set of discriminatory practices inevitably generate a 
measure of in-group feeling among the Coloureds, a consciousness fostered 
also by the centripetal function of a common ‘enemy’. Consequently, the 
more the Coloureds become unified—if only to rally behind the common cause 
of seeking equal civil and political rights—the more the White group will feel 
vindicated in its conceptualization of the Coloureds as a separate socio-political 
category. And by resorting to Brown Power, the Coloureds, according to the 
Whites, have now produced proof conclusive that they do constitute a separate, 
unassimilable group. Thus the White group’s definition of Coloured minority 
status becomes a prophecy attaining fulfilment in the crystallization of Brown 
Power. 

Should Brown Power prove to be synonymous with Coloured nationalism 
the National Party government will just have to accept it, having itself created 
the seedbed for its germination. Here we expose the government’s dilemma: 
if it inhibits or frustrates Coloured nationalism, then it becomes morally obliged 
to accept eventual closer White-Coloured association (with its logical social 
and political consequences); if, on the other hand, it promotes Coloured national- 
ism, it will hasten the day when it will be confronted with demands to which it 
could not possibly accede. 


Parallelism: a compromise between apartheid and integration ? 

Given all the factors set out in the preceding section, it is doubtful whether the 
present government can at present—at the operational level of hard-core 
real-politik—pursue any other policy than parallel development. In an address 
delivered in Cape Town on 17 January 1972, the Deputy Minister of Coloured 
Affairs, Dr Schalk van der Merwe, said: ‘Leaps in the dark will be avoided. 
Progress and evolution will be based on practical experience rather than on 
hypotheses.’ Parallel development, he said, was the only feasible policy 
for the present—in fact, the policy of the day: ‘So far as the political dispensation 
for the Coloured population group is concerned, this is the position today—a 
situation and matter for the present.’ 

This policy is conceived of as a socio-political system based on a White senior, 
and Coloured minority partnership. An objective evaluation of all the ingredi- 
ents that combine to make up White-Coloured relations lends considerable 
credence to the inference that the spectrum of options at present open to South 


13. Address by Dr Schalk van der Merwe, loc. cit., p. 2. See also the Prime Minister’s 
address of 28 June 1971, Die Transvaler, 12 August, 1971. 
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Africa precludes both policy options polarizing this spectrum: that is, geo- 
political apartheid (Transkei style) and deliberate socio-political integration 
(American melting pot style). An equally valid inference is that parallelism 
must inescapably lead to progressive White-Ccloured convergence at socio- 
political level. White-Coloured-parallelism, naively conceived of as a system 
analogous to two railway tracks which remair permanently equidistant, is 
obviously untenable. Those Nationalists whc advocate this ‘two track’ 
approach are really at heart supporters of a separate Coloured homeland. 

Official National Party policy is currently geared to the ‘open door’ approach.4 
Basically it recognizes the Coloured group as a minority partner sharing a 
common motherland with the Whites. It also recognizes the importance of 
the pragmatic approach, allowing for realistic adjustments to policy commensur- 
ate with shifts in White public opinion. 

In the speech quoted above, Dr van der Merwe rejected the idea of a ‘static’ 
and ‘unchangeable’ dispensation for the Coloureds: 


‘Parallel development provides a foundation and sets a course for posterity. 
It is for those future generations to decide whether they want to continue on 
this course or whether they want to make adjustments, which may be required 
in the fulness of time.’ 


The Prime Minister, in his address of June 1971 tothe Afrikaanse Studentebond 
in Pretoria, admitted that the present Coloured Fersons Representative Council 
(CPRC) could not be regarded as the final word in White-Coloured 
liaison: 


‘The CPRC is surely not a liaison that will stand the test of time because 
different times will create different needs; development will compel us to seek 
other forms of liaison . . . for this reason I said {in Parliament] that I do not 
yet see the end of the road and that the solution to this problem would not be 
found by my generation.’ 


These statements embody at least the tacit admission that parallelism is not a 
package policy destined or designed to be passed on without modification to 
future White generations. In fact, it is often conceded in National Party 
circles that a future White electorate might just possibly opt for Coloured 
integration. It appears therefore as though parallelism is destined to function as 
an interim policy; in the long run evolving unavoidably into a system calculated 
to regularize progressive integration rather than increasing separation.16 
14. See generally the exposition of NP Coloured Policy, ibid; Dr Schalk van der Merwe’s 
address; and ‘Statement by the Federal Council of the National Party’, 27 May 1971. 
15. For van der Merwe’s view on the ‘open door’ approach, see pp. 20-21 of his address. 
For the Prime Minister’s address see Die Transvaler, 12 August 1971. 

16. In a speech at the National Party Cape Congress on 12 October 1971, Dr Schalk 


van der Merwe bluntly admitted that no government would prevent future generations 
from opting for an integration policy. See Rand Daily Mail (Johannesburg), 13 October 
1971. : 
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For parallelism to be workable and viable as an interim middle of the road 
policy, the following prerequisites obtain: it should (a) be divorced from the 
philosophy of parallelism based on the ‘railway track’ recipe; (b) be geared to 
the inevitability of closer White-Coloured association, and, in long term perspec- 
tive, also of increasing integration; (c) have a built-in adjustment potential in 
order to move with the times; (d) gradually be purged from the petty discrimin- 
atory practices bedevelling White-Coloured relations generally; (e) take into 
account the White group’s desire that a White-Coloured socio-political accom- 
modation be organized on a group basis; (f) provide for increasing White- 
Coloured contact at all governmental levels; (g) guarantee, by way of institutional 
evolution, the creation of institutions which will allow the Coloureds—com- 
mensurately with their real, but increasing bargaining power—to negotiate, on a 
group basis, participation in South Africa’s central decision-making institutions ; 
(h) be sensitive to changes in White public opinion and able to accommodate 
such changes by way of policy adjustments; (i) provide for a dynamic promo- 
tional programme designed to extricate the Coloureds from their ‘poverty 
culture’, putting them on the road to meaningful development; (j) create the 
machinery by means of which the Coloureds can obtain a direct say in all 
decisions affecting their future and everyday interests; and (k) for the foreseeable 
future accept that it would be in the interests of the Coloureds themselves to 
satisfy their basic needs primarily through such Coloured institutions as cham- 
bers of commerce, development corporations, local authorities and the Coloured 
Persons Representative Council. 


The political future of the Coloureds 

The short-term political future of the Coloureds will be determined first, by 
the resolute stand of the Whites against deliberate socio-political integration, 
and secondly, by the abysmally low political bargaining power of the Coloureds. 
Other realities—some of which are still latent—will in their turn compel the 
two groups gradually to develop on converging courses. 

The present policy of parallelism is thus merely a temporary plateau in a 
curve representing a long-term trend towards socio-political convergence. 
Parallelism, in other words, will be the forerunner of planned, phased and 
negotiated political White-Coloured integration on a group basis. It is my 
earnest conviction, paradoxical as it may sound, that the government’s current 
policy of parallelism is already creating the institutions which will one day 
prove to have been the rudimentary beginning of this integration process.1’ 
The very existence of the CPRC—despite its limited legislative competence and 
bargaining power—is in itself proof of a limited form of political integration 
on a group basis. 

17. On 23 April 1971 the Prime Minister said in the House of Assembly that as far as 


White-Coloured liaison was concerned, the end of the road was not yet in sight. See 
also his speech of 28 June already quoted. 
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Given the clear-cut improbability (a) of a National Party government switch- 
ing over to a policy of deliberate socio-political integration; and (b) of the 
Coloured minority developing Transkei-style towards independent nationhood 
within a separate geo-politically delineated motherland, it is obvious that the 
dominant White nation will in the not too distant future be confronted with the 
moment of truth regarding the question of Coloured political and civil rights. 
It is true that the value of the CPRC as an institution designed to handle, and 
capable of handling, at least some of the everyday needs of the Coloured com- 
munity, is widely conceded in Coloured circles.48 The Coloureds are com- 
pelled by circumstantial realities to concede the CPRC’s capability of handling 
those needs which emanate naturally and spontaneously from their status as a 
separate category within the broader South African population structure. 
Nevertheless the CPRC, regarded as the quid pro quo offered to the Coloureds 
for their exclusion from the country’s power institutions—can in the long run 
function only as a temporary substitute for direct participation in central 
decision-making. 

Notwithstanding the Coloureds’ meagre bargaining power the Whites will 
within the foreseeable future be forced by the inexorable march of events to 
make a definite decision on the matter of direct and meaningful Coloured 
participation in national decision-making. In principle the present National 
Party government has as yet not slammed the door in the face of increasing 
Coloured demands for such participation. While it has certainly rejected the 
deliberate integration of the Coloureds, as individuals, in the socio-political 
structure of the Whites, it has never completely and irreversibly committed 
itself to a system designed to exclude them permanently and totally from direct 
participation in national decision-making on a group or a communal basis. 
In fact, there is a growing body of opinion in the White power establishment 
amenable to direct Coloured participation in a specially created institution for 
national decision-making, one operating on a group basis. Those advocating 
this view contend that the Coloureds’ existence as a separate historical (and thus 
socio-political) category does not necessarily preclude direct participation in a 
central decision-making institution provided the latter is designed to meet the 
demands of a realistic confederal or supra-communal system. 

Among both White and Black sophisticates the idea of a cross-racial and 
cross-cultural political accommodation based on a supra~-communal or supra- 
national system is becoming increasingly popular. In the context of White- 
Coloured relations, the idea of increasing Coloured participation in central 
decision-making (on a group basis) through a process of institutional evolution 
is not altogether incompatible with advanced NP political philosophy. As 
already quoted from his address to the Afrikaanse Studentebond, the Prime 
Minister himself intimated that the present CPRC was not the final word in 


18. See M. G. Whisson, The Coloured People (ibe Bailey Institute of Interracial Studies, 
Cape Town, Reprint No. 5, 1971), pp. 48-51 
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White-Coloured political liaison. About the same time a former leader of 
the NP in the Natal Provincial Council, Mr Con Botha, suggested a special 
multi-racial ‘liaison chamber? for matters of common concern. In February 
1971, Mr P. S. Marais, member for Moorreesburg, came out strongly in favour 
of a partnership between the two races; while in July of the same year, his 
colleague, Mr Nic Treurnicht, member for Piketberg, suggested that the Senate 
should be reformed as a first step towards evolving a more effective means of 
accommodating the Coloureds in the state’s central decision-making function. 
Some three months later Mr Schalk Pienaar, senior political columnist of the 
pro-government press, commented that the ‘Senate plan’ was unfeasible and 
subtly suggested that a ‘third body’ would have a stronger appeal to ‘verligte’ 
Nationalists, 

Coloureds responsive to the ‘follow-through’ effect of historical realities, 
and in particular the dictates of real-politik, are compelled to adopt for the 
foreseeable future the more pragmatic approach currently associated with 
concepts such as White-Coloured confederation and partnership. Most 
politically sophisticated Coloureds, though integrationists at heart, will admit 
that in contemporary South Africa the Whites and Coloureds exist as two 
separate but interacting socio-political categories. The best they can hope for 
at present is a system guaranteeing maximum autonomy at group level and an 
adjustable measure of participation in the national decision-making function of 
the central government.*® In other words, they cannot at this stage fail to 
recognize that White and Coloured constitute two historical groups whose 
common interests could be accommodated within a centralized institution, but 
whose disparate interests would have to be handled on the basis of separate 
but co-existing autonomous units. In long-term future perspective, however, 
parallelism, confederation or partnership could never lead to anything else 
but ever-increasing integration. A logical corollary of the institutional adjust- 
ments that would parallel this process would be equal citizenship rights for 
the Coloureds.” 

Therefore, for White South Africa, the final choice in the long run will not 
be between policies designed to promote deliberately either integration or 
separation, but rather between policies which will in effect determine and 


19. See respectively Mr B. J. Vorster’s address to the Afrikaanse Studentebond on 
28 June 1971, loc. cit.; Rand Daily Mail, 14 July 1971 (for Mr Con Botha’s views); 
Rapport (Johannesburg), 28 February 1971 (for Mr Marais’ speech); Rapport 11 July 
1971 (for Mr Treurnicht’s suggestion); Rapport, 3 October 1971 (for Mr Pienaar’s column) 
20. This is obviously the posture currently adopted by the pro-separate development 
Federal Party. 

21. White agitation for full citizenship rights for Coloureds reached a peak in the latter 
half of 1971, with numerous Afrikaner intellectuals calling upon the government to 
liberalize its Coloured Policy. See generally S. P. Cilliers, ‘The concept of Citizenship 
and the Future of the Coloured Community’, paper read at a meeting of the Independent 
Students’ Union, University of Cape Town, 1 September 1971; S. P. Cilliers, Appeal 
to Reason (Stellenbosch, 1972); M. Wiechers, ‘Coloured citizenship in South Africa’, 
paper read at the Afrikaner-Coloured symposium at Grabouw, 22 October 1971; J. D 
du Toit, ‘White-Coloured Relations—Realities and Challenges’, paper read at meeting 
of the South African Bureau of Racial Affairs, Stellenbosch, 26 October 1971. 
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regulatize the tempo, scope and direction of integration. This could be the 
case, even should future governments formally renounce deliberate integration. 
In other words, increasing White-Coloured integration could become a fact 
without a policy of deliberate integration necessarily having to be formally 
adopted and implemented by future governments. 


Author’s note: This article was completed just before the introduction in 
parliament on 29 May 1972 of the annual Coloured Affairs Vote. No new 
principles or important trends in Coloured policy seem to have emerged, 
excepting an official undertaking that the CPRC will be a fully elected body 
by 1979 at the latest. The policy of parallel development was re-stated gener- 
ally. Although it maintained that the Coloureds constitute a nascent nation 
(an evolving volk), the government rejected the idea of a ‘Colouredstan’. 
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SOUTH AFRICA: THE PEACEFUL REVOLUTION 


From a talk by LOUIS GERBER 
South Africa Foundation 


WHEN I ACCEPTED the invitation to address a meeting of the Royal African 
Society, I resolved to do my best to avoid adding to the vast corpus of platitude, 
generalization and stereotype which unhappily characterizes the international 
debate about South Africa, and to try to penetrate beyond the commonplace 
and the general to the particular and the realistic. I might, in fact, have entitled 
my talk ‘beyond the platitudes and into the paradoxes’, for the situation is 
rich in paradox, anomaly and contradiction. This kind of complexity, of course, 
makes it extremely difficult to interpret information, to draw theright conclusions 
and to make the right predictions about South Africa, and it is of great import- 
ance to our friends that they draw the correct inferences and make the correct 
prognostications about the Republic of South Africa. This is because, if our 
friends are sometimes misguided by what is happening in South Africa or what is 
being written and said about it, our mutual enemies are not. They are quite 
clear about their objectives in Southern Africa and as we all know, they are not 
inhibited by humanitarian or moral considerations; nor are they confused about 
the value and significance of South Africa, unlike some of our friends who 
are often perplexed by demands for ‘majority rule’, ‘dialogue’, ‘a multi-racial 
society’, and so on. These demands have been repeated so often that we are 
beginning to think that the rest of the world has a pathological obsession with 
our problems. 

Among Western nations this obsession seems to be most prevalent in Britain, 
the United States, and the Scandinavian countries, and to a lesser extent in the 
Netherlands. France, despite the presence of a large Communist party, and 
despite her responsibilities to her former African territories, is remarkably 
tolerant of South Africa. The German attitude is even more specific. Al- 
though the present socialist government might be expected to be critical, the 
Chancellor himself, Herr Willy Brandt, has stated that whilst West Germany 
could not countenance or condone racial discrimination in any form—least of all 
after the terrible events of recent European history—Germany had no claim 
to stand in judgment on the frailties of others, and was in any case committed 
to a policy of non-interference in the domestic affairs of other countries. Ger- 
many, the Chancellor said, was against both ostracism and violence as a solution 
to problems of this nature and saw the best hope for justice and peace in evolu- 
tionary change and communication between people. 


This is an abridged version of the talk given to The Royal African Society on 27 Septem- 
ber 1972. The Chairman was Mr Patrick McDonagh, member of the London Stock 
Exchange. Dr. Gerber is the Director-General of the South Africa Foundation. 
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Although this approximates closely to the policy followed by the present 
British and American governments, it is in marked contrast to the attitude of 
the British Labour Party, the American Democratic Party, the World Council 
of Churches, the United Nations and the news media of many Western coun~ 
tries. From them comes an ever-flowing stream of invective, abuse and—what 
is perhaps the hardest to bear—moralizing. Perhaps it is because South Africa 
shares a common language—and many other things—with the Anglo-Saxon 
countries that we seem to differ on so many issues. 

The attitude of the American Democratic Party in the United States of 
America was enunciated recently in the party ‘platform’ issued at the Demo- 
cratic Convention in Miami. Regarding Southern Africa, the platform had 
this to say: 


‘The central feature of African politics today is the struggle against racism 
and colonialism in Southern Africa. There should be no mistake about 
which side we are on. We stand for full political civil and economic rights 
for black and other non-white peoples in Southern Africa. We are against 
white minority rule. We should not underwrite a return to the interven- 
tionism of the past. But we can end United States complicity with such 
Governments.’ 


A ringing statement to be sure, but as full of holes as the bullet-ridden body of 
a gangster. As in all platitudes there is some truth in it; but as a contribution 
to the betterment of condition for the Black or Coloured people or to peace and 
progress in Southern Africa, it is worse than useless. Indeed it seems to be 
directed, not at South Africa at all, but at the ghettoes of New York, Phila- 
delphia and Detroit—whose votes are so badly needed for a Democratic party 
on the verge of disaster. Nonetheless, it has had an unfortunate effect on 
South Africans who see in it the reversal of Mr Nixon’s policy of communication 
and peaceful evolution in the so-called White-ruled states of Southern Africa. 
Incidentally, the Democratic Party platform and many other similar pro- 
nouncements completely ignore the fact that majority rule does apply to the 
various peoples of South Africa. Not, it is true, in a single integrated state, 
but in separate national units. To insist on majority rule in a single state is to 
face White South Africans with an impossible choice and this, I am sure, is 
one reason why White South Africans often appear to be so intransigent. 
Another reason why criticism and attack are resented is because they often 
come from people least entitled to criticize others. Even friendly criticism 
loses much of its effect when it comes, for example, from a Britain in the throes 
of a dock strike or the conflict in Northern Ireland, or in its difficulties with 
Rhodesia. And criticism from the United States is treated with some derision 
by South Africans who feel rather sorry for Americans for not being able to 
solve their comparatively minor racial problems—or so they seem to South 
Africans. The most violent criticism comes, of course, from certain African 
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states, but until the prospect brightens in places like Uganda, Tanzania, Burundi 
and the Sudan, it is highly unlikely that Mr Vorster will take any advice from 
those quarters very seriously. In this, I think, he has the support of most 
South Africans—White, Black and Brown. 

But the most obvious reason why South Africans tend to disregard so-called 
world opinion, is because the South African way of life, despite its shortcomings, 
seems yet to offer its peoples of all races and colours a better deal than they 
could get anywhere else in Africa and for that matter better than many places 
in Asia, South America, the Middle East or Southern Europe. The fact, 
unpalatable to many demagogues, is that in Africa most people still prefer the 
tangible benefits of food, clothing, shelter and employment to the illusory 
benefits of a meaningless franchise; and that is why it is platitudinous and even 
deceitful to talk of majority rule and a universal franchise in countries where 
starvation, disease, tribalism and a subsistence economy still reign, and where ` 
` power is represented either by the witch-doctor’s regalia or the uniform of a 
general staff officer. 

Many South Africans have been disillusioned by the fact that, having listened 
to advice and criticism and having mended their ways to some extent, they 
have nonetheless been rejected and fresh demands have been made upon them. 
An example of this is the considerable change in South African sporting customs 
that has taken place over the past two or three years. These changes might 
have been belated but surely they should have been encouraged. Instead, 
pressure against South African participation in international sport appeared 
to increase almost directly in proportion to our willingness to conform to 
generally accepted standards. Just when the South African authorities showed 
signs of relaxation the cricket tour had to be cancelled, after which politically 
inspired hooligans tried their best to wreck the rugby tour. Later, Rhodesia, 
which for long had multi-racial sport, was forced to withdraw from the Olympic 
Games by actions which can only be described as international blackmail. 
What the object of all this is, I do not pretend to know, but the effect of these 
actions is merely to strengthen the most reactionary political elements in South 
Africa, to dismay the liberals and progressives and to delay possibly still further 
the fulfilment of Black and Coloured aspirations. 

The point that emerges from the controversy over sport is that much of the 
pressure on South Africa is in fact counter-productive; that instead of achieving 
its ostensible object, (which is presumably the amelioration of conditions for 
the Black and Coloured peoples) it is merely causing South Africans to dig in 
their heels and close their ranks. It does not necessarily signify a retreat into 
reaction but it does undoubtedly inhibit change. 


Despite the unending controversy both in and outside South Africa about our 
politics, the country has managed to maintain peace and good order, and the 
moral and material welfare of most of her people, Black, White and Brown, 
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are slowly improving, and we hope will continue to do so but at a much more 
spectacular rate. South Africa continues to grow stronger economically and to 
prosper. And all this at a time when the economic and social conditions in other 
parts of Africa and even in certain areas of the Western world seem to be deterior- 
ating, and at the same time provide little encouragement or example to those in 
South Africa who would liketoseea more liberal approach to their own problems. 

Having examined some of the factors which influence South African attitudes 
and thinking, let us look at some recent developments in the Republic itself. 
I have tried to show how international events and the pressure of world opinion 
tend to drive South Africans back upon themselves. This is obviously a bad 
thing but it has had one good result in that it has made us realize that our 
salvation lies in our own hands. It has brought home to White South Africans 
that they are of Africa in Africa, and so, while they may present an unyielding 
front to the outside, South Africans have remarkable and invigorating differ- 
ences among themselves, and while they may show indifference to the pressures 
of ‘world opinion’ they are highly responsive to the demands of the domestic 
situation. This is particularly true of the Afrikaners. Their apparent in- 
difference to external pressures leads all too easily to the assumption that 
South Africa is in a stagnant situation. While a glance at the statute book tends 
to confirm the view, the opposite is in fact true. As many people who know 
South Africa have discovered, there is a large and widening gap between the 
de jure position and the de facto situation. Attitudes and customs are changing, 
old prejudices are being discarded; new men, Black, White and Brown, with 
new voices and new ideas have appeared on the scene. A year ago Time Maga- 
gine wrote that ‘the clear spring air of the Transvaal is fairly crackling with 
change.’ The point that changes in South Africa are peaceful barely conceals 
the fact that the Republic is in the throes of a revolution, albeit a peaceful one. 
Greater changes in attitude have taken place in the last three years than in all 
the years since the Boer War—changes of heart if you like. 

The most meaningful debate—meaningful in the sense that it may have some 
effect on the outcome—about South Africa is being conducted im South Africa 
itself. The celebrated dialogue, contrary reports notwithstanding, is being 
pursued and extended both in the Republic and beyond its borders. All but a 
minority of die-hard verkramptes are agreed on the need for change though we 
still differ on the tempo and the extent of change. Paradoxically, the greatest 
pressure for change comes from the most affluent and ostensibly the most 
conservative section of the White population, the residents of Houghton or 
Constantia. It comes significantly also from the new generation of Afrikaner 
tycoons, from men like Anton Rupert, Jan Marais, Frans Cronje, from Afrikaner 
intellectuals and from Afrikaner churchmen. The Afrikaners generally are 
becoming urbanized and more sophisticated. This, coupled with the inescap- 
able realization that they will have to adapt in order to survive, all points to an 
increasing tempo of change. 
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From the side of the ‘have-nots’ of South Africa, the Blacks, Coloureds and 
Indians, there are signs of a ‘revolution of rising expectations’ and this, too, is 
bound to accelerate change. Politically, the situation still looks fairly static 
but appearances are deceptive. Although the United Party gained some seats 
from the Nationalists in the 1970 elections, it will have an extremely difficult 
task to actually defeat the government in 1975. Even if there were to be a 
landslide in favour of the United Party it could barely achieve a majority, and 
one should remember that any party attempting radical constitutional changes 
requires more than a bare majority. The United Party has produced a new 
constitutional plan and seems to be in the process of shedding some of its old- 
guard leaders and introducing new blood. What comes out of the United 
Party’s leadership crisis is still uncertain and it remains to be seen whether the 
constitutional innovations proposed by the Opposition are acceptable to the 
electorate. The Progressive Party remains a small (though very talented) 
ginger group which does not have a large following. It has been called the 
party of the rich dilettante, though this seems unfair to the sense of idealism that 
is conspicuous among members of the party. Their future is uncertain because, 
in a revolutionary situation, political opinion tends to polarize, while the centre 
becomes almost irrelevant. 

In South Africa the main polarization is between White and Black, though 
there are secondary polarizations among both Black and White. The chief 
characteristic of the 1970s will almost certainly be the emergence of Black 
consciousness, Black power and distinctive Black nationalities. The most 
significant characteristicof thelate 1960s and early 1970s has been the emergence 
of Black leaders such as Buthelezi, Mangope, Ntsanwisi, Matanzima and also 
Moerane, editor of The World—the largest Black newspaper in South Africa. 
This paradoxically, is the logical result of the government’s policy of separate 
development, which although bitterly and consistently opposed by the White 
opposition parties is accepted by some Black leaders. But this implies a gen- 
uine effort by the Nationalists to implement their policy, and the test of the 
government’s sincerity and competence will be how they deal with this develop- 
ing situation. 

Not only in politics but also in the economic and cultural fields there are 
profound changes taking place in South African thinking and attitudes. Three 
weeks ago I was in Stellenbosch, the very citadel of National Afrikanerdom. The 
university, which produced five of South Africa’s seven prime ministers, is the seat 
of a very properly conservative theological seminary of the Dutch Reformed 
Church. Andthereinthe university theatre I saw a splendid performance ofa mod- 
ernized version of Aristophanes’ ‘Lysistrata’, which for sheer bawdiness 
equalled anything I have seen anywhere else in the world. Yet it was wholesome 
not sick, Rabelaisian rather than Freudian. But the point is that this play was 
presented at Stellenbosch; it was generally well received by Stellenbosch 
audiences and enjoyed an enthusiastic review fromthe drama criticof Die Burger. 
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At Potchefstroom there is the Afrikaans University for Christian Higher 
Education—probably the most conservative university in South Africa. Yet 
this university shelters an Institute of International Affairs which proclaims 
bold initiatives in political thought and foreign affairs, as for example, the propo- 
sition that South Africa should follow a more independent diplomatic line, that 
if she were not such a dependable ally of the West, her value might be better 
appreciated. Whether this carries the implication that South Africa might 
look for new allies I do not know, but it certainly shows original thought in a 
most unlikely place. 

Not long ago, the former Minister of the Interior, Mr Theo Gerdener, while 
still in office, warned that unless the differences in wages between White and 
Black were narrowed, South Africa was heading for disaster. Mr Gerdener has 
since resigned from the cabinet and intends to establish a secretariat designed 
to promote communication with and provide aid to South Africa’s black neigh- 
bours. There may be nothing very significant about that—given the amount 
of aid which is already provided by South Aft-ca to other African countries— 
but the point is that the initiative has come from a Nationalist Afrikaner. 
And recently Dr Con Mulder, the new Minister of the Interior and the man 
most likely to succeed Mr Vorster, told an audience of young Nationalists in 
the Transvaal, ‘Your task for the future will be to learn to respect the human 
dignity of the individual.’ 

In the South Africa Foundation, which I represent, and whose 
trustees and members in their private capacity are supporters of all three 
of the parliamentary political parties, there is also a clear recognition of the 
need for communication, change and adaptation. We have co-opted a 
number of Black business and professional mer. We meet and talk frequently 
over lunch in our boardroom. We discuss matters of mutual interest, we try to 
find common ground. In our own small way we are developing a dialogue with 
them. 

At the beginning of my talk I tried to emphasize the importance of penetrating 
beyond platitude, stereotype, and generalization, and I suggested that the South 
African issue was too important to be discussed in emotional or moralistic 
terms. I have tried to show that South Africars react to this kind of thing by 
ignoring it—which is in my view the only way tc react to the kind of absurdities 
which are taking place. How can we be expected to respond rationally to 
ecclesiastics who withdraw Church investments from companies operating in 
South Africa, or others who support murderers, robbers and rapists in the guise 
of liberators, or politicians who condemn terrorism in Munich or Kensington 
but condone it in Rhodesia or Angola or Moçambique ? 

I suggest that politicians and the press can no longer afford to play this 
dangerous and stupid game. We can no longer afford the luxury of folly. 
South Africa cannot be treated like some insignificant little Balkan country 
or some Caribbean republic. 
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The Republic of South Africa is a considerable middle power; it is among the 
first fifteen trading nations of the world; it buys more from the Common 
Market than does either Canada or Australia; it is Britain’s third largest customer; 
the Republic is an important source of practically every strategic mineral 
(excepting oil but including gold, uranium, coal, iron, copper, manganese, 
chrome, asbestos and diamonds); South African technology is advanced to the 
point that we can enrich uranium, transplant human hearts and design and 
manufacture guided missiles; South Africa exercises surveillance (as best it 
can and with little help from anyone else) over a very large and very strategic 
area of the South Atlantic and Indian Oceans. You may be interested to know 
that since the closure of Suez, some 12,200 ships use South African port facilities, 
while approximately 14,000 pass the Cape without calling. 

And perhaps more important still is the aspect of our affairs mentioned by 
Lord Redcliffe-Maud during a recent visit to Cape Town, when he said that: 


‘It is being realized increasingly that what you are attempting to solve here is, 
in microcosm, the same conflict between races and between rich and poor 
that is going to confront the world on a vaster scale in the near future. In 
Britain the same issues, which have for so long vexed South Aftica, are 
beginning to loom larger and larger.’ 


Lord Redcliffe-Maud appeared noticeably more optimistic about our affairs 
than he was eight years ago. ‘I am pinning my hopes’, he said, ‘not so much 
on the political line-up as it is now, but on South African youth—and especially 
South African students. I like their attitude. They are clearly thinking for 
themselves and not taking for granted the assumptions current in society here.’ 

I suggest with as much modesty as I can muster that here are some of the 
valid factors which should be taken into account when South Africa is judged. 
And if you do so, we shall not fear your judgement, nor will we ignore it. 
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RHODESIA: A DISCUSSION 


by SIR BERNARD BRAINE and MAURICE FOLEY 


Sir Bernard Braine 

Sir Bernard was Under-Secretary of State at the Commonwealth Relations 
Office at the time when the 1961 Constitution for Southern Rhodesia was going 
through parliament, and later when it was implemented by Sir Edgar Whitehead’s 
government. It has been his belief ever since that if that constitution, with its 
emphasis upon inter-racial co-operation, had been given a fair chance from the 
start, the subsequent story would have been very different. Certainly by now 
there would have been a sizeable African parliamentary representation in 
Salisbury. That constitution was first accepted and was then rejected by 
African Nationalists, whose lack of vision has brought nothing but frustration 
to them and to their people. Equally, it was rejected by white Rhodesians 
at the first election following the acceptance of the constitution by the Southern 
Rhodesian parliament, who then set themselves on a course which led to rebellion, 
to international ostracism, and now to living on what he believed to be borrowed 
time. 

It was right, therefore, that the Labour government should have sought a 
solution within the framework of the five principles, first in the Tiger talks 
in December 1966, and then in the Fearless talks in October 1968. Equally 
Sir Bernard felt that it was right for the present Conservative government to 
seek a solution within the framework of the five principles in November 1971. 
It has been argued that the proposals which emerged from the last approach 
were not discussed in advance with African opinion; they were doomed to 
failure on that score—but it was only right to pcint out that African opinion was 
not consulted either, on the two previous occasions. Sir Bernard mentioned 
this because it represents the reality of the position. Once Britain had resolved 
not to use force to end the rebellion, then she was powerless to dictate terms 
tothe Smith regime. Ifthere was to be a settlement, it had to be with theregime. 

Sir Bernard had generally supported the policy of sanctions because it seemed 
to him right to demonstrate in a practical way that we did not condone the 
rebellion. However, sanctions were an instrument, if properly applied, which 
might induce the Smith regime to come to the negotiations table. But here 
again, the limitations of our power are all too manifest. Sanctions have not 
produced a Rhodesian surrender because hardly anyone other than the British 
have implemented them, and if we are going to face the situation sensibly we 


‘This is an edited and shortened version of the discussion led by Sir Bernard Braine, MP, 
and Mr Maurice Foley, MP, at a meeting held jointly by The Royal African Society and 
The Royal Commonwealth Society on 13 July 1972, The Chairman was the Rt Hon the 
Lord Garner, GCMG. 
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must take account of the realities—which include a trade loss to this country of 
£40 million a year. 

In a written answer to a parliamentary question on 9 June 1972 on the subject 
of sanctions, Sir Alec Douglas Home stated: 


‘There is firstly and most importantly the calculation made by the United 
Nations Sanctions Committee by reference to recorded trade statistics, that 
at least one-third and possibly as much as halfof Rhodesia’s exports are reaching 
United Nations member countries which claim to be observing sanctions.’ 


The harsh truth is that the sanctions policy, however justified in the beginning, 
has hurt black Rhodesians proportionately more than white Rhodesians, and for 
an expanding African population with some 40,000 additional men coming 
on to the labour market every year, it ought to be a matter of concern that those 
who pose as their friends abroad have only succeeded in blocking trade and 
stopping investment which would otherwise have provided jobs. 

There is on that score, at least, a smell of hypocrisy, and Sir Bernard thought 
it was as well, at the outset of the discussion, to recall what the Home-Smith 
proposals would have given to Rhodesians. First—steady though admittedly 
very slow progress towards majority rule. Secondly—a blocking mechanism in 
the hands of Africans to prevent any retrogressive amendment to the constitution. 
Thirdly—a justiciable declaration of rights which would have prevented any 
increase in racial discrimination and an independent commission set up with 
the task of examining present discrimination. Finally, a substantial develop- 
ment programme involving better educational opportunities for Africans. 
These proposals would have meant a vast improvement on the Africans’ present 
position. In essence, the proposals were seeking to end a totally wrong, 
immoral, and dangerous domination by a minority race over a majority race, 
admittedly only over a period of time, but in a way which should prevent the 
majority being brought to the point of desperation where they seize power by 
force. The motivation was honourable and should have been supported by all 
men of good will. It was not. The word went out from this country in 
advance of the Pearce Commission that the proposals were a sell-out, an aban- 
donment of all true African interests. 

In Rhodesia itself there were those who in their blindness saw the proposals 
as a sell-out of white interests. In such a climate, where moderation, reason 
and good sense are viewed as a sort of treason, one could almost predict with 
certainty how the test of acceptability would turn out. Sir Bernard never 
expected the Pearce Commission to report in any other way than it did. 

In considering the future Sir Bernard thought it important to bear in mind 
why the majority of Africans in Rhodesia had rejected the proposals. Para- 
graph 151 of the Pearce Commission report says: ‘Undoubtedly many of those 
who said “no” were expressing disapproval of government policies and disgust 
of government intentions rather than disapproval of the proposals themselves.’ 
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Paragraph 311 quotes an African directly who said: ‘We do not reject the pro- 
posals, we reject the government’, and the paragraph goes on to say: ‘This was 
the dominant motivation of the Africans’ rejecticn atalllevels.? Lord Goodman, 
who knew very little about Africa before he went there, and had the honesty 
to say so, provided the most obvious explanation for any surprise at this rejection, 
when he said in the House of Lords on 21 June 1972: ‘He ... assumed that 
there was a prototype, reasonable African, the African on the Clapham omnibus, 
who would not fail to see that his advantage would be served by saying yes.’ 
But Lord Goodman admitted that he was wrong. What happened instead was 
that people who were politicaly dominated for years seized the opportunity of 
being treated as free men for a few seconds, to utter a cry of defiance. The 
Pearce rejection was a cry of defiance against the Smith regime. In other 
words, what was at issue was very much less the proposals themselves and very 
much more the question of trust between the races. 

Paradoxically, Sir Bernard saw a glimmer of hope in this situation. It was 
not the proposals as such that were at fault. It was the total breakdown of 
trust between the races. Lord Goodman could be forgiven for thinking that 
there was a moderate African who would say ‘yes’, when after all, Mr Smith 
had deluded himself completely into believing that their Africans were different; 
that the chiefs for example were ‘their chiefs* who would vote automatically 
for acceptance. We now know that they did nothing of the kind. That must 
have been a tremendous psychological shock to white Rhodesians. Mr Smith 
had not shown much political skill. He miscalculated over African opinion; 
his action in locking up the Todds was inept beyond belief, and his refusal to 
talk to Africans, particularly since the Pearce Commission had reported, was 
a sign of great stupidity. Because in the end—next year, the year after, five 
years, ten years—he or his successor will have to come to terms with the Africans 
if his country is to be saved from disaster, and the sooner that he does so the 
better, And he will have to demonstrate too that he rates Africans as human 
beings who have a right to a share in the direction of their own government. 
If he does that he may still get a response from a good many Africans. If he 
does not, if he is prevented by the circumstances in which he operates from 
doing that which statesmanship suggests, then Sir Bernard saw nothing but 
disaster ahead for Rhodesia with all the consequences that this must inevitably 
have for neighbouring South Africa, for the Portuguese territories and perhaps 
for the whole African continent. 

One cannot draw back from this and say it is of no interest to us if we fail, 
so let us withdraw. It must be a major Western interest to promote stability 
in the African continent, to construct a framework within which it is possible 
for the legitimate aspirations of all the peoples of the African continent to be 
expressed. For that reason Sir Bernard would not favour any change in British 
policy at the moment. Sir Alec Douglas Home was absolutely right when he 
concluded that what was needed now was for all Rhodesians to have a period of 
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time in which to reflect soberly on their future, to assess where they are going 
and to see whether there can be—late as the hour is—a meeting of minds which 
would lead to a settlement. Pressures from outside have failed to produce this 
confrontation, this dialogue between the races. Is it conceivable that now, 
after the psychological shock which Europeans in Rhodesia have received, and 
after the acute disappointment which many Africans must have experienced, 
that such a coming together is possible? Sanctions, for the time being, im- 
perfect instrument though they are, must continue. Not for the reason for 
which they were introduced, but because Sir Bernard considered that it is 
terribly important to demonstrate to both sides in the Rhodesian tragedy that 
Britain has not abandoned them; that we stand ready to give such assistance as 
we can—material and moral—when a coming together can take place. 

If sanctions do not succeed in bringing about an honourable settlement— 
if widespread evasion continues—then he thought there will come a time when 
we will have to say they must come to an end. Sanctions have not succeeded 
and they are becoming increasingly irrelevant except for this one purpose—they 
serve to demonstrate clearly to the African majority in Rhodesia that we are 
interested in an honourable settlement. The situation seemed to Sir Bernard 
to be like a morass in which people are entangled, and from which it is increas- 
ingly difficult for them to escape. And yet the only people who will solve this 
problem are white and black Rhodesians themselves. We should therefore 
hesitate to serve notice on either side that we in Britain have left the arena and 
are no longer interested in what has happened. He believed that we have a 
duty to say that if black and white do come together we stand ready in this 
country to play our part in underwriting any settlement at which they may 
honourably arrive. 


Mr Maurice Foley: 

Mr Foley wanted to disagree with some of the points made by Sir Bernard, 
and to add a gloss on some others. First, in terms of facts which are not 
disputable, Rhodesia is in rebellion against the Crown. Rhodesia has enjoyed 
self-government since 1923. Britain has ultimate responsibility but without 
any power on the ground to assert itself; Rhodesia is unique in terms of colonial 
responsibility. The government of the day recognized this when they went 
to the United Nations and asked the United Nations to impose mandatory sanc- 
tions, and to insist that the Smith regime should not be recognized. 

The heart of the problem is that for every white person in Rhodesia there 
are twenty black persons, and the question is at what moment of time, and how, 
they will come to live and work together. When one looks at the successive 
attempts that were made on Tiger and Fearless, and the follow-up to Fearless, 
in which Mr Foley was involved in the autumn of 1968 in Salisbury, it was 
quite clear then that as a result of our negotiations we got nowhere with Smith 
and his government, and it was for that reason that there was never the 
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opportunity to exercise the fifth principle of consulting the people of Rhodesiaas 
a whole. And when we come to the attempts made under Sir Alec, he did not 
see much encouragement in what was proposed as a settlement despite what 
Sir Bernard Braine had said. A justiciable declaration of rights in terms of new 
discriminatory legislation is not really necessary, indeed there is no need for new 
legislation when you Jook at what is already cn the Statute Book in terms of 
racial discrimination, when the existence of the Land Apportionment Act, 
land tenure and so forth, are blithely accepted in the so-called agreement 
between Sir Alec and Mr Smith. This was rhe reason the Opposition voted 
against it in the House of Commons. 

Then there was the setting up of the Pearce Commission, which many people 
feared was appointed in order to come up wizh the right kind of answer. Mr 
Foley was one of those who felt that this whole exercise was meant to be a 
whitewashing job, and he went to Rhodesia ard saw the Commission at work. 
He spent a week with members of the Commission in the field, and there are a 
number of conclusions to draw from this experience. First, Smith was deceived. 
Smith thought he knew his people and believed he could get a ‘yes’ from them; 
he deceived Sir Alec Douglas Home—‘It’s all right, we will get a “‘yes”.’? And 
Sir Alec was deceived in turn, And thirdly, we were all deceived; we did not 
appreciate the quality of Pearce and his Commissioners, and what they would do, 
and how they would set about their work. They were men of considerable 
integrity who sacrificed a great deal, who went out to Rhodesia, where none of 
them had served before. And the reason, the Commissioners discovered, 
why Africans said ‘no’ was because they did rot trust Smith. And this is the 
lie to the story that the Africans in Rhodesia are the happiest Africans you can 
find. They did not trust the agreement because it had been reached between 
white people and they were not involved, even though some of them did not 
know much about the details. But they knew the essence of the thing—they 
were being asked to subscribe to an agreement which would take Britain out of 
the arena; which would leave them to the tencer mercies of Mr Smith and his 
colleagues. This was the reason they said ‘no’. 

The rejection of the Home-Smith agreement was not confined to Africans 
in the urban areas, the main centres of what we could call political activity. 
Amongst Africans in the rural and tribal areas cf Rhodesia there was an upsurge 
of political interest and activity, a phenomenon. reported by the Commissioners. 
They reported that the African Farmers’ Union—which represented the Africans 
who had bought their land in the tribal purchase areas—came out firmly against 
the proposals; and that many of the Christian churches, and certainly the 
African churches, came out strongly against. There were some bishops who 
were half-heartedly for and some firmly against. So Mr Nicholl, who had 
been the Commissioner of Africans in Rhodesia for the last 25 years, retired, 
having said to Mr Smith ‘You will get your ‘‘yes” vote’. And now there is 
someone in his place presumably to do the same kind of job. 
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The problem that faces us in Britain, and the problem specifically for anyone 
trying to devise a foreign policy, is that of a balance of arguments and forces, 
And part of these arguments must relate in this instance to our relationships 
with South Africa, to our posture and attitude to southern Africa as a whole; 
to the value that we place on the multi-racial nature of the Commonwealth; and 
to the value that we place on black Africa, both in terms of our trade, our 
technical assistance and our investment. Mr Foley hoped that there is a 
fundamental re-appraisal of our policy going on in the British government on 
this matter. It is not a time for complacency because there is now a new situa- 
tion in Rhodesia. Many of the Europeans of Rhodesia were shaken, probably 
for the first time in their lives, to find that the Africans who served them said 
‘no’ to this settlement: ‘Our Africans are contented, how could they have 
said “no”??? The Europeans of course were anxious to see the end of the 
sanctions policy; they wanted to get back to respectability and the feeling of 
belonging in the world. Now this has been dashed from them. Africans 
have discovered something in Rhodesia that they have never had; they have 
discovered a new unity of rural African, tribal African, urban African, and 
political involvement, even though their former elected leadership—Nkomo, 
Sithole—are languishing in prison. A bishop and other clergymen have come 
forward to provide the leadership of the African National Council. 

There is thus a sense of urgency in the situation—it is not merely that one 
hopes that this will be a time for reflection. The British government should 
insist that there be a dialogue; we should never sit down again with white 
people to determine the future of Rhodesia. The new situation demands 
that African leaders should be present as of right, and the first thing for Euro- 
peans in Rhodesia to do is to start talking with the moderate African leaders 
that have emerged. Mr Foley first visited Rhodesia in the mid-1950s, in the 
days of the Federation, and he has seen over the last twelve years a steady 
deterioration in race relations. There has been a total absence of dialogue, 
and a complete sense of drift. And unless something is done to halt that drift, 
there will be inevitably a future of conflict and violence. To avert this, Britain 
needs to determine quite clearly the moderate people of all races with whom it 
will sit down again to discuss the future of Rhodesia. 

Secondly, Britain—as the one country that has attempted to make sanctions 
work—needs to identify and to publicize those who are suspected of breaches 
of sanctions. Mr Foley had seen the Japanese, the French, and the West German 
goods in the shops in Salisbury and elsewhere, in 1968 and in 1972. South 
Africa has traded with Rhodesia since UDI and has done well out of it, as has 
Portugal. But in spite of all this illegal trade, Rhodesia has a chronic problem 
of foreign exchange. Rhodesia is not recognized by the outside world. It has 
no access to the World Bank or to other international funds, and there is a 
desperate shortage of capital to deal with problems such as land erosion in 
African areas, creating and developing the necessary social infra-structure, and 
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coping with the problem of 40,000 Africans coming forward each year on to the 
labour market. Britain therefore has the obligation and the duty to maintain 
sanctions, and to make it absolutely clear that Britain’s interest does not lie 
in supporting and perpetuating a racial minority in Rhodesia. 


Discussion 
A number of issues and questions were raised in discussion: 


(1) Was it not true that, in contrast to the black African ruled states to the 
north, Rhodesia was the most stable country in Commonwealth Africa? Indians 
in Rhodesia had more economic security than in East Africa, Rhodesia did not 
seek or obtain British aid, British investment in the country was safer, the 
economy was healthier, and the increasing flow of European immigrants was 
creating more employment for black Africans. 

Mr Foley pointed out that it was accepted by all British political parties 
that Rhodesia, as a rebel regime, was not a Commonwealth country; that many 
of the recent European immigrants were not British, but were Portuguese and 
Greek; that as a police state with a population of 5 million Africans and only a 
quarter of a million whites, Rhodesia was a security risk which could hardly be 
welcome even to the South African government. 


(2) How far had Communist and Maoist propaganda influenced African 
reactions to the Pearce Commission? Would Communist or Maoist forces be 
better aided by the prolonging of the present repressive regime or by liberaliza- 
tion and the widening of economic opportunities ? 

Sir Bernard Braine replied that in the short term such forces might find their 
task easier, but that in the long term they would profit by repression. Any 
long-term view of Rhodesia’s future must accept the inevitability of change, 
and we should act on that assumption in the present. 


(3) Was it not necessary for the United States and Britain to take a more 
positive line in the United Nations over the universal enforcement of sanctions ? 

Mr Foley thought that generally Britain had adopted a proper attitude at the 
United Nations with regard to sanctions, and to the breaches in their enforce- 
ment, but that the position of some other countries was far less creditable. 
A land-locked neighbouring country like Zambia was in an extremely difficult 
situation, but it was scandalous that, at the very time that Sir Alec was in 
Rhodesia, the United States government lifted sanctions on Rhodesian chrome. 
Mr Foley suggested that there might be a case of collusion between the British 
and United States governments over this particular act. Sir Bernard very much 
doubted this, pointing out that the decision over chrome was a decision of the 
Senate of the United States, which did not necessarily reflect the attitude of 
the administration. In the UN Sanctions Committee, the British government 
had drawn attention to 120 specific examples of sanctions~breaking; but not one 
prosecution had resulted. 
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(4) Could Britain really proclaim, or hope to exercise, any effective role in 
securing a Rhodesian settlement satisfactory to the African majority, having 
renounced in advance the use of force ? 

Mr Foley agreed with the proposition that force should have been used to 

_ prevent UDI, but considered that now the use of force by Britain was politically 
quite impossible; it would plunge the whole of southern Africa into a war, the 
consequences of which could hardly be foreseen. This was why Britain had 
involved the UN—to impose sanctions, a form of force; and if Britain wanted 
to give up sanctions, it would have to report the matter to the UN, if not get UN 
permission. Sir Bernard Braine, for his part, appreciated the frustration that 
the original decision not to use force must have caused to Africans in Rhodesia. 

(5) Would an African prefer to work for a bankrupt or for a prosperous 
European, and what bearing did the answer have on the issue of 
sanctions ? 

In reply, Sir Bernard emphasized the fact that emerged from the evidence of 
the Pearce Commision, namely that younger Africans—who one would have 
thought would be extremely worried about the economic future of their country 
—were among the most vociferous opponents of a settlement. He did not 
believe that any Africans in Rhodesia who considered the matter would rather 
work for a prosperous white-dominated Rhodesia. This opposition to economic 
imperatives was the strength of Africans, with which white Rhodesians would 
have to come to terms. Mr Foley stated that Bishop Muzorewa, in a letter to 
The Times in April 1972, had wanted sanctions to be maintained and strengthened. 

(6) Was not in fact the African opposition to the settlement terms, as recorded 
by the Pearce Commission, more clearly reasoned, and less primarily emotional, 
that the speakers had suggested ? 

Sir Bernard Braine’s personal experience was that in the run-up period to the 
visit of the Pearce Commission, there were many bodies in this country who 
were advising Africans in Rhodesia that the proposals were a sell-out, and should 
not be accepted. But he realized that much of the objection of Africans as 
recorded by the Commission, was closely reasoned, and could not be explained 
in terms of outside influence. The point was that Africans, whether educated 
or not, were not so stupid and short-tighted as whites in Rhodesia believed them. 
Any solution must be one that recognized the positions of Africans, their dignity 
and their aspirations. Sir Bernard agreed with Mr Foley that the first step to 
a solution must be a dialogue between the races. This was the lesson to be 
drawn from the rejection of the Home-Smith proposals for a settlement. 

In conclusion, the chairman, Lord Garner, said that apart from a small 
minority of the people present at the meeting, there was a broad consensus of 
views about the very worrying Rhodesian situation. There was appreciation 
for the thorough and very fair report of th. Pearce Commission; there was a 
recognition that a watershed in Rhodesian fairs had been reached with the 
Commission directly consulting Africans in their own country; there was also a 
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recognition that Britain had a continuing interest in, as well as a moral responsi- 
bility towards, Rhodesia and all its peoples. There was general agreement that 
the future of Rhodesia must depend on the people there, and that there must 
be a dialogue between the races in Rhodesia as a matter of priority. 


THE PORT HARCOURT ISSUE 
A NOTE ON DR TAMUNO’S ARTICLE 


by S. O. OKAFOR 
University of Dundee 


My AIM in this short article is to question two of the propositions put forward 
by Dr Tekena N. Tamuno in his article ‘Patriotism and Statism in the Rivers 
State, Nigeria’! The first of these concerns some aspects of Dr Tamuno’s 
basis for defining a Rivers identity, and the second concerns his treatment of 
the Port Harcourt issue. 

One of the issues raised by Tamuno was that of a Rivers identity, which he 
claimed was partly based on common traditional cultural bonds and partly on 
economic interests. Do anthropology and history really support this? The 
history of the area, for example, in the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries does not really provide a strong basis for the claim. There is abundant 
evidence of rivalry both within the city-states and amongst themselves, and of 
socio-economic forces—for example class mobility—which not only led to the 
collapse of the socio-political system of the area but also discouraged the 
development of a community of interests in trade matters. 

Dr Tamuno emphasized the political identity aspect of the establishment of 
the Rivers Province in 1947, but said nothing about the aspects of economic 
and administrative expediency. Such aspects were clearly demonstrated by 
E. T. Dimieari—a Rivers man, a minister attached to the Church Missionary 
Society, and member for Rivers Division in the Nigerian Legislative Council 
between 1944 and 1946—in a speech in the Council in 1946 demanding the 
creation of a Rivers Province. According to Dimieari: 


‘The Owerri Province, in which my Constituency Rivers Division is situated, 
Your Excellency, is so vast that I often feel that it is lost in the whole. For 
effective Government I think it is now time to carve out a separate Province 
for the places which are easily accessible by Water Transport. A Rivers 
Province with Headquarters at Port Harcourt will be a great stimulus to the 
development of that part of Nigeria. In that case the main Owerri Province 
would be relieved of the River encumbrance and be able to go ahead with 
the necessary development. It must be a difficult task for Administrative 
Officers to cope with people whose interests are divided. The Constituency 
of the Rivers Division is partly in the Owerri Province, partly in the Warri 
Province. The people themselves are longing to be brought together so 
that they will be able to develop on their own lines and I hope that it will 
l. African Affairs, 71, 284, July 1972, pp. 264-81. 
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not be long delayed so that the Rivers Province is able to help in the present 
development of all Nigeria.’ 


J turn now to the Port Harcourt issue. The question of who owns Port 
Harcourt is the kind of question which is not untypical of other urban centres 
both in Nigeria and the rest of Africa: Warri, Onitsha, Ibadan in the 1950s 
and, early 1960s in Nigeria, Leopoldville in the 1960s in the Congo (now Zaire), 
are all examples. Dr Tamuno argues that the town belongs to the Rivers 
people. His justification is that: 


‘From very early times, property rights over all the territory later known as 
Port Harcourt had belonged to Rivers people. The Northern parts of that 
territory were the Obumotu farmlands of the Rumurebisi or Diobu. Among 
the Rumurebisi or Diobu, the principal claimants to Obumotu (later Port 
Harcourt) land were the Oro-Abali, Oro-Ogbum and Oro-Worukwo. The 
Southern parts including the adjoining creeks were the fishing camps and 
grounds of mainly Okrika-Ijos. The survival of the names ‘Gborokiri’ 
and ‘Borokiri’ (corruptions of the Ijo word Borikiri—i.e. fishing settlement) 
for parts of Port Harcourt is a reminder of their original character.’ 


There is equally evidence of Ibo connection with the area, now called Port 
Harcourt, from as early as 1913, in a letter from Lugard to the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies. Lugard’s objective in writing the letter was to ask 
Harcourt’s permission to associate his name with the region. The letter stated: 


‘I have the honour to enclose for your information charts of the estuaries and 
rivers in the neighbourhood of the proposed port and terminus of the Eastern 
Railway at Diobu or more correctly Iguocha... In the absence of any 
convenient local name, I would respectfully ask your permission to call this 
Port Harcourt, and I anticipate, that, in the future, it will be one of the most 
important ports in the coast of West Africa . . . steps are being taken to 
provide at once the necessary buoys for the channel at an estimated cost of 
£1000, and to remove the small shoal at Iguocha at a cost of £300. Later on 
further dredging operations will be required more especially for the purpose 
of removing the point of land opposite Iguocha and creating there a basin 
for the anchoring and turning of large ships. . .”4 


The name Iguocha (a corruption of Ugwuocha) is Ibo, and strongly suggests 
some Ibo connection with the area. 

Dr Tamuno’s argument justifying the claim that Port Harcourt belongs to 
the Rivers people appears to be somewhat contradictory. Atonestage, he points 
out that the area now called Port Harcourt was bought by the government, 


2. nee Legislative Council Debates 20 March 1946, p. 225, 

3. Tamuno, loc. cit., p. 274. 

4. Nigeria 183, CO. 583/4/Vol. 3. Sir F. Lugard to the Rt Hon Lewis, 18 August 1913, 
in Public Records Office, London. 
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and that compensation was paid to its owners. The fact that compensation 
had been paid to the owners meant that their right of ownership ceased. 
The area became public and right of ownership common. The implication 
here is that every Nigerian—be he an Ibo, Ijo, Hausa, Kanuri, Yoruba, Efik, 
Itsekiri—has a right over it.5 

At another point in his article, Tamuno stated that the 1913 and 1928 agree- 
ments had the effect of transferring the control of land in Port Harcourt from the 
indigenous people to the government which thereafter had the last say in the 
use to which such land could be put. If that is the case, the administration of 
Port Harcourt should be a Federal rather than a State or Regional concern. 
We have to remember that the government in question in 1928 was the super- 
structure at Lagos, which was the precursor of the Federal Government as 
opposed to any State or Regional government. 

Thus, whilst I agree with Dr Tamuno that the important test for all the twelve 
states in Nigeria is how to strike a meaningful balance between statism (the 
present 12-state structure) and patriotism (Nigerian) so as to ensure the stability 
and well-being of the federation, I remain doubtful as to whether his article 
adequately demonstrates this spirit. 

5. By way of a gloss, I would posit that it is doubtful whether Tamuno sees the Ibo 
domination of Port Harcourt’s social, economic, and political affairs, which he holds 


responsible for the anti-I[bo feeling shown by the Rivers people, as one of the effects 
of democratic and capitalist processes on Port Harcourt society. 


BOOKS 


Review Article 


YORUBALAND AND ITS HISTORY 


by R. C. C. Law 
University of Stirling 


During the last fifteen years, a great number of books dealing with the history 
of the Yoruba in pre-colonial times have been published. Attention has usually 
been concentrated on the nineteenth century, both because contemporary written 
material from European sources is relatively abundant for this period, and because 
the nineteenth century was a revolutionary period of great historical interest. 
After the collapse of Oyo, hitherto the most powerful of the Yoruba kingdoms, 
Yorubaland suffered a long period of internecine warfare, as its successor states-— 
principally Ibadan, Ijaye, Abeokuta, and Ilorin—struggled for primacy. The 
impact of these wars was not limited to the material destruction and dislocation 
which they involved: they also stimulated far-reaching changes in the settlement 
patterns, political organization, and religious loyalties of the Yoruba. 

Of the five recent publications on the Yoruba reviewed here*, that by Ajayi and 
Smith is a revised version of a work published originally in 1964. It comprises 
two parts, a general study of the organization, armament, tactics, and strategy of 
Yoruba armies by Smith, and a detailed account of one particular war, the Ijaye 
War of 1860-65, in which Ijaye was defeated and destroyed by Ibadan, by Ajayi. 
Smith’s section, which represented something of a breakthrough when published 
and even today stands virtually alone as an attempt to understand and appraise 
systematically the military techniques of an African society, has been considerably 
revised. It is a minor irritation that the most substantial body of new material, a 
section on lagoon warfare, has been placed in an appendix at the end of the book 
rather than incorporated into the main text. Ajayi’s section, in contrast, has not 
been altered, and this is a matter of great regret. Ajayi presented his account of 
the Ijaye war as a ‘case study’ in the origins of the nineteenth-century Yoruba 
wars, being concerned to refute the established view which explained them solely 
as struggles for the control of trade-routes, or even dismissed them as ‘slave- 
raids’, and to stress the importance of political rather than economic factors. 
At the time of the original publication, this approach was original and salutary, 
but the world has moved on since 1964. In particular, a more sophisticated 
attempt at an economic interpretation of the Yoruba wars has been made by 
A. G. Hopkins (Economic History Review, 21, 1968): Ajayi should surely have 
taken account of this in this new edition, if only to refute it. Ajayi’s own explana~ 
tion of the wars cannot be accounted altogether satisfactory. He insists, first, 
that the causes were political rather than economic: specifically, the wars were 
fought to determine what should take the place of the fallen Oyo empire—what 
Ajayi calls ‘the grand question of nineteenth-century Yoruba history’ (p. 64). 
Leaving aside the vagueness of this ‘question’, it is not made entirely clear who 
in fact asked it—whether the participants in the wars or their subsequent historian 


*See list of books at the end of this review article 
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(or was it, perhaps, History ?). Second, he argues that in so far as economic 
considerations were important, they were not primarily commercial, since ‘the 
basic ingredients of power were land and taxable peasants?’ (p. 125). As this 
assertion is not supported by detailed argument or documentation, it is difficult 
for the reader to evaluate it. But the phrase ‘land and taxable peasants’ would 
seem to be more at home in the history of medieval Europe than in that of Yoruba- 
land, where land had no commercial value and where there was no system of 
direct taxation of agricultural produce. 

The books by Mabogunje and Omer-Cooper and by Akintoye also deal with 
particular episodes in the nineteenth-century Yoruba wars. The title of the 
former, Owu in Yoruba History, is somewhat misleading, since it offers not a 
systematic history of the Owu kingdom, but an analysis of the origins, course, and 
aftermath of the war in which this kingdom was destroyed in the 1820s. This 
war was the first serious disturbance in the southern portion of Yorubaland, and 
led directly to the foundation of the new states of Ibadan and Abeokuta. Inter- 
estingly, and in contrast to Ajayi, the authors see the Owu War as arising out of a 
struggle for control of an important trade-route (p. 51). Mabogunje and Omer- 
Cooper give a convincing enough account, but they evade some important issues-—— 
notably the question of the relationship between Owu and the Oyo empire before 
the war of the 1820s—and fail to make use of all the available evidence—in par- 
ticular, missing some of the relevant material in the archives of the Church Mission~ 
ary Society. There are also some unnecessary errors: the Oyo invasion of Allada 
took place not in 1703, but in 1698 (p. 14), and the war between Oyo and Nupe 
not in 1800, but in 1790 (p. 46). 

Akintoye’s book is a much more solid and substantial work, being based on the 
author’s doctoral thesis. Its title, Revolution and Power Politics in Yorubaland, 
1840-1893, is also rather misleading. ‘The thesis on which it is based was more 
accurately, if more esoterically, entitled The Ekitiparapo and the Kiriji War, the 
subject being the successful revolt of the north-eastern Yoruba—the Ekiti, the 
Tjesa, and the Igbomina—against the rule of Ibadan in 1878-93. It was this war 
which finally produced an answer to Ajayi’s ‘grand question of nineteenth-century 
Yoruba history’, by determining that no one Yoruba state would attain the posi- 
tion of primacy earlier enjoyed by Oyo. Akintoye does not content himself with 
analysing the collapse of the Ibadan empire, but also deals with the political 
revolution which the need to resist Ibadan stimulated among the north-eastern 
Yoruba—the creation of a confederacy (the Ekitiparapo) embracing previously 
separate kingdoms, and the rise of military leaders who had no hereditary claim 
to authority. The confederacy, despite some interesting projects to ensure its 
permanence (pp. 203-7), did not long outlive the war against Ibadan. 
Whether the rise of the ‘new men’ to leadership was similarly ephemeral is 
unfortunately not indicated. 

Peter Lloyd’s brief book is also concerned with political change in Yorubaland, 
but his scope is much wider. He traces the political development of Oyo during 
its period of power in the eighteenth century, and of five Yoruba states during the 
period after the collapse of Oyo in the 1830s—Ibadan, Ado Ekiti, Abeokuta, Iwo, 
and Uorin. The study is offered as ‘an essay in historical interpretation’ (Preface), 
specifically as an illustration of the way in which the use of a ‘model’ can elucidate 
problems in African history for which the orthodox historical material is inade- 
quate. Lloyd’s model relates the process of political change to the appearance 
of ‘free-floating resources’ (p. 1), i.e. resources of wealth and political following 
for whose allocation within the community no rules or precedents exist. In 
Yorubaland, political change can be connected with the new resources derived 
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from the military expansion of certain Yoruba states and from the development of 
trade with the Europeans. Lloyd is principally concerned to explain why among 
the Yoruba, in contrast to some other African peoples, control of these new 
resources was secured as much by the commoner chiefs and their lineages as by 
the kings, so that no truly centralized monarchies emerged. Historians will no 
doubt find much to quarrel with in Lloyd’s interpretation, especially as his omis- 
sion of detailed documentation often leaves it urclear what evidence he has for 
particular assertions, but hopefully his work will serve to concentrate attention 
on the very important methodological issues raised in it. 

Eva Krapf-Askari’s study of Yoruba towns—the distinction between ‘towns’ 
and ‘cities’, implicit in the title, is not made in the text—is not an explicitly his- 
torical work, but an excursion into sociological theory. She begins by showing 
that standard definitions of a ‘town’ or ‘urban’ community include some refer- 
ence to the ‘impersonality’ of its social relationships. A detailed survey of the 
life of Yoruba communities demonstrates that while these are undoubtedly ‘large, 
dense, nucleated settlements’ (p. 4) they do not exhibit the requisite degree of 
‘impersonality’. It is therefore concluded that there is a need to re-think the 
received definitions of ‘urbanism’. In the face of such terminological disputes, 
it is refreshing to recall the wise view of Hump-y Dumpty on the relationship 
between man and the words he uses: The question is, who is to be master? 
There is, no doubt, a real issue involved in this instance, since the Yoruba case 
demonstrates that ‘impersonality’ is not a necessary concomitant of size, but an 
‘independent variable’ (p. 157). But in pursuing terminological problems, the 
author seems to lose sight of some of the more important questions that can be 
asked about Yoruba towns. It is difficult not ta find disappointing a book on 
Yoruba urbanism which concludes by finding the existence of towns among the 
Yoruba ‘an unexplained datum’ (p. 154). Much of the book’s weakness 
derives from its being insufficiently historical. It is, at least in part, a work of 
historical reconstruction, since the author is concerned to demonstrate the exis- 
tence of towns among the Yoruba even before the colonial period (pp. 4, 154). 
But the implications of this are not adequately faced. The author proceeds 
largely by the usual anthropological method of reconstructing pre-colonial con- 
ditions by extrapolation from contemporary observations, an approach which 
possibly explains such anomalies as her failure tc treat adequately so important 
a pre-colonial institution as slavery. Relevant Listorical documentation is not 
utilized: for example, the statement that there are no numerical estimates for the 
populations of Yoruba towns before the 1850s (p. 36) ignores the figures given by 
Clapperton for 1825-26. More important, the question of change through time 
is not adequately considered. There is much evidence that Yoruba urbanization 
was greatly stimulated by the wars of the nineteenth century. The author con- 
cedes that many of the largest Yoruba towns were founded in the nineteenth 
century, but maintains that the new foundations conformed to an older pattern 
of settlement (p. 7). But, to take one example, the Egba, before they came to- 
gether in the large town of Abeokuta around 1830, lived, on the author’s own 
account, dispersed in over 150 small settlements (p. 41). The principal value of 
the book lies in the useful summary which it gives of the voluminous literature on 
Yoruba towns. Its value in this respect would, however, have been much greater 
but for the author’s unfortunate practice of giving no detailed page references 
for the works cited in her footnotes. 


Yoruba Warfare in the Nineteenth Century, by J. F. Ade Ajayi and Robert 
Smith. CUP, in association with the Institute of African Studies. Second 
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Edition, Ibadan, 1971. xi+172pp. £3-40. Owu in Yoruba History, by 
Akin Mabogunje and J. D. Omer-Cooper. Ibadan University Press, 1971. 
x+123pp. £063. Revolution and Power Politics in Yorubaland 1840- 
1893: Ibadan expansion and the rise of Ekitiparapo, by S. A. Akintoye. 
Longman, 1971. xxi+278pp. £325. The Political Development of Yor- 
uba Kingdoms in the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries, by Peter C. 
Lloyd. Royal Anthropological Institute, Occasional Paper No. 31, 1971. 55pp. 
Unpriced. Yoruba Towns and Cities: an enquiry into the nature of 
urban social phenomena, by Eva Krapf-Askari. Clarendon Press, 1969. 
195pp. £2°10. 


REVIEWS 


Basic Documents on African Affairs, edited by Ian Brownlie. Clarendon 
Press, 1971. 556pp. Appendices, index. £450, paperback £1-90. 


A great deal has been written about Africa since the late 1950s when the African 
colonies began to achieve independence under majority rule, and many students of 
African affairs have also since emerged. Books on African affairs fall into a variety 
of categories, notably those dealing with the continent’s impact on world affairs, 
those concentrating on regional organizations, and the many which examine 
Africa’s political problems. 

Ian Brownlie’s book, Basic Documents on African Affairs, which contains a 
wide range of documents on Africa, will no doubt make the task of those studying 
Africa easier. Brownlie concentrates on African international and regional organiza- 
tions and brings together in this volume most useful documents for those interested 
in these organizations in Africa. It serves, therefore, as a very valuable reference’ 
book, 

Nevertheless, the book excludes a number of fundamental documents on the 
continent’s regional and international organizations. For example, the compiler 
does not include documents on non~alignment, on the Afro-Asian People’s 
Solidarity Movement; he says nothing about the ill-fated Ghana-Guinea-Mali 
union. The book also omits documents on the Casablanca and Monrovia group- 
ings. There are no documents pertaining to the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland. Also conspicuous by their exclusion are documents relating to the 
various liberation movements with which the OAU’s Liberation Committee 
works hand in glove. This Committee is an important arm of the OAU. The 
book makes very brief reference to the Commonwealth in which Brownlie makes 
the mistake of calling it ‘the British Commonwealth’. Here, Brownlie omits the 
most important document pertaining to the Commonwealth, the Declaration of 
Commonwealth Principles, upon which the association is based. It would 
seem that if one is to understand what the present Commonwealth is all about, an 
understanding of its Declaration of Principles is imperative. A further important 
omission is that of any documents on Southwest Africa (Namibia). The Inter- 
national Court of Justice has made a number of important decisions on Namibia 
which have become of great importance in international politics. 

Therefore, while Brownlie’s book is a useful and a handy document to students 
of African affairs, it nevertheless leaves many important gaps which need to be 
filled, for without the inclusion of the various documents mentioned above, the 
study of African affairs is incomplete. 


Commonwealth Secretariat A. M. CHAMBATI 


` 
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The State of the Nations: constraints on development in Africa, edited by 
Michael F. Lofchie. University of California Press, 1972. 305pp. £475. 


This book consists of a number of essays on various aspects of African politics 
ranging from the politics of particular agricultural development schemes in 
Uganda to the broader problems of military intervention and the role of political 
parties in African politics and economic development. It was clearly the inten- 
tion of the editor to produce, as the title suggests and his own comments in the 
text bear out, a comprehensive review of the state of political life in post-colonial 
Africa, an assessment centring upon the relationship between politics and under- 
development. What unifies the articles in this book is not, however, a deliberate 
effort on the part of contributors to adhere to the same themes, but features of 
independent Africa which impress themselves forcibly upon any observer. ‘These 
include the massive scope—and popular expectation—of state intervention, and 
the overall ineffectiveness of such intervention; the growing inanition in most 
countries of the political institutions created at independence; but, above all, 
economic backwardness and the resultant scarcity which gives political competition a 
particular acerbity which, in turn, contributes tothe endemic crises of African politics. 

All the case studies—they include Senegal, Ghana, Tanzania, Ivory Coast and 
Uganda—are excellent reading and will no doubt be valued by students of Africa. 
The more general reviews of the African ‘political context of future development’ 
say little that is new—with the exception of Bienen’s searching critique of some 
of the conventional notions about African political parties. Bienen argues, on 
the whole convincingly, that African parties are seldom the mobilizational instru- 
ments of movement regimes that they are often supposed to be. Instead, they 
are frequently ‘machines’ used in the less grandiose but no less important bargain- 
ing that occurs among a plurality of interests. However, as J. S. Barker’s article 
(on Senegal, earlier in the book) shows, the ‘machine model’ elucidates only some 
of the features of African political parties and does not convincingly dispose of 
the mobilizational aspects of these functions. 

The general mood of the contributors is aptly described as one of ‘qualified 
pessimism’ about the economic and political future of Africa—seen against the 
background of earlier expectations. The contributions to the book, and Lofchie’s 
lucid interpretation of the essays in the light of his central themes, do justify this 
modest outlook on the African condition, 

This book is undoubtedly an important contribution to the study of African 
politics. It is to be regretted that most of the articles shun explicit and sustained 
comparative analysis. Also, despite Wallerstein’s excellent general overview, 
and Lofchie’s poignant analysis of the Ankole Ranching Scheme zs an example of 
the politics of aid, the book sorely neglects international relations. Sadder still, 
southern and north Africa do not feature at all in this collection. With these 
omissions, the book achieves less than its title promises. 


University of Manchester SaM C. NOLUTSHUNGU 


Population Growth and Economic Development in Africa, edited by S. H. 
Ominde and C. N. Ejiogu. Heinemann, 1972. xxii+42lpp. 48 figures, 
231 tables. £8-00. 


The size, character and growth of a population are amongst the most important 
factors affecting and being affected by the processes of economic and social develop- 
‘ment. Unfortunately for most African countries, despite numerous censuses we 
still remain uncertain even of the basic data essential for population study. Despite 
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such uncertainty the demographers have been able to come to some conclusions 
and the quality of data collection and of methods of analysis is improving. This 
collection of 50 essays on 9 aspects of population growth in relation to economic 
development contains most of the papers given at the 1969 seminar on the subject 
in Nairobi. At £8 it is excellent value not only in its coverage of so many aspects 
of the subject, in the quality of its contributions and in the vast amount of useful 
data and diagrams provided, but also in its clear indications of where the limits 
of demographic knowledge in Africa lie and of the directions which research 
should take. Of course in so large a collection there is considerable variation in 
length of essay, type of subject treatment and power of argument. There is 
unevenness too in the coverage of topics and regions—15 essays were on East 
and 15 on West Africa, with only two on North Africa, one on Central Africa, 
two on African islands and none on South Africa. A few essays were mere 
statistical reports, some were remarkably full studies of regional problems and 
many were concerned with argument about or the practical demonstration of 
theory or method. Several papers examined the relation of fertility to urbaniza- 
tion for which the evidence appears to be somewhat contradictory. ‘Thus Henin 
in the Sudan and Mabogunje in Nigeria concluded that urbanization or economic 
and social improvements did not exhibit the depressing effect on fertility noted by 
other authors, including Caldwell and Igun on Southern Nigeria who pointed to 
increasing evidence of abortion and birth control in the towns. Only six African 
governments appear interested in family planning and some governments have 
sponsored development plans which envisage much larger populations. Engmann 
agreed that the chief population problem was low productivity, especially in 
agriculture, yet that industrialization was the key to higher living standards because 
it would facilitate and stimulate specialization. Inevitably economic growth 
must be uneven and will require population shifts. Unfortunately migration 
data are particularly inadequate and their weakness was reflected in the lack of a 
satisfactary review of population movements in Africa, an issue today more and 
more affected by political actions not only to exclude foreign nationals but fre- 
quently to promote what has been called ‘regional balance’. Certainly there is 
some evidence of local congestion contrasting sharply with the relative emptiness 
of adjacent regions, and there is an increasing need for industrial development in 
the face of rising urban unemployment, the little impact in Africa of the ‘Green 
Revolution’ and the apparent rapid increase both in population and urbanization. 
Here, however, there were few attempts to face the problems of industrial choice, 
of the capital- not labour-intensive nature of modern industry, the political 
difficulties of creating African common markets and the practical problems of 
creating cheap and wide enough transport networks. Unemployment is rising 
and unless new markets can be found for African goods or drastic policies of 
economic isolation are pursued, population planning must become an essential 
part of government policy in all African countries despite the costs of data collec- 
tion. 


King’s College W. B. MORGAN 
London University 


Schweitzer: a biography, by George Marshal and David Poling. Geoffrey 
Bles, 1971. xviii+348pp. Illustrations. £3-50. 

Schweitzer, who held doctorates in theology, philosophy, music, medicine 
and surgery, wrote some 22 books, including several about his life in the primeval 
forest, which are so fresh and vivid that he may also be called an outstanding 
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reporter. During his life he was the subject of approximately 27 books, innumer- 
able articles in journals and magazines and of a motion picture. Famous at 30, 
he lived so long that ‘he almost attended his own wake and overheard the judgement 
of posterity.” We can however warmly welcome this new appraisal of his life 
and work. 

Schweitzer recounts that once, when he was trying to move some heavy beams, 
he asked a bystander to lend a hand, ‘I am an intellectual,’ the spectator 
replied, ‘I do not drag wood about.’ ‘You are lucky,’ replied Schweitzer, ‘I 
wanted to be an intellectual, but I did not succeed.’ 

In a sense this was true. When he was due to be confirmed in the Lutheran 
Church, the young Schweitzer was doubtful whether he should give the ‘correct’ 
answers to his catechism. He decided todo so. When he first applied to go out 
to Africa as a doctor, he was turned down by the missionary society because of his 
theological views. Being financially independent from the sale of his books and 
from his organ recitals, he might perhaps have set up on his own, but he was no 
iconoclast and he promised to be ‘muet comme une carpe’ in Africa. 

Perhaps his early years in Alsace in the 1870-80s had convinced him of the 
ultimate futility of many political and theological controversies, and helped him 
to decide to devote his life to the direct service of humanity elsewhere. 

Fate however caught up with him and in the two world wars Lambarene was 
almost as near the front lines as was Alsace. In the first he was deported and 
interned by the French and in the second he was nearly shot by a Vichy sniper 
and bombed by a Free French pilot. After 1945 developments both in Africa 
and the rest of the world caused him growing concern, and he felt he had to give 
his views with ‘anguish in his heart’, The giant carp could not remain perman- 
ently at the bottom of the pond. 

This excellent book is concerned more with Schweitzer than Africa. It is not 
to detract from his work in that continent to say that he made a greater impact 
on Europe and America than he did on Africa. Honours of all sorts were showered 
upon him, a Nobel Prize, Orders of Merit, innumerable honorary degrees, but he 
disappointed many who sought the Kingdom of Heaven by social or political 
reform. ‘This book shows that his answer to such problems, about which he had 
thought deeply, was that we should seek it within ourselves. 


Royal African Society JAMES Murray 


African Politics and British Policy in the Gold Coast, 1868-1900: a study 
in the forms and force of protest, by Francis Agbodeka. Longmans, 1971. 
X+206pp. £285. 


Dr Agbodeka’s book is one of the first two books published in the Legon His- 
torical Series under the general editorship of Professor Adu Boahen. Agbodeka, 
in this welcome study, considers in great detail the effect of African political 
activities on the development and the execution of British policy on the Gold Coast 
during the second half of the nineteenth century. He shows that the British 
policy of non-intervention to expansion in the country was largely brought about 
by a powerful upsurge of African protest movements, In analysing such protests, 
he delineates two types of activity, namely, actions directed against the British 
government on specific issues such as the Lands Bill, and movements concerning 
local disputes that led to spontaneous outbursts. 

It is to Agbodeka’s credit that he has gone beyond the customary description of 
protest on the Fante coast and has included representative protest movements 
from the entire Gold Coast. A rich variety of sources, all well documented, have 
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been woven together to construct the story of protest on the Gold Coast in greater 
detail than before. If Agbodeka seems at times to claim too much for African 
protests in his book, it is because the African reaction against British rule on the 
Gold Coast has not yet been fully appreciated. Although the main causes of 
protest—the question of independence, the preservation of customs and institu- 
tions, and the subject of economic concerns—are well delineated, it would seem 
that the economic question has not received the attention it merits. 


University of California, EDWARD REYNOLDS 
San Diego 


African Traders and Economic Development in Ghana, by Peter Garlick. 
Clarendon Press, 1971. 172pp. £2:25, The Changing Economy of the Lower 
Volta, 1954-67, by Rowena Lawson. OUP, 1972. 127pp. £220. 


In this study of a group of relatively large-scale African traders in Accra and 
Kumasi, Peter Garlick sets out to ‘formulate a picture of one area of private econo- 
mic enterprise by Africans in Ghana, with a view to discovering what factors 
prevented individual businesses from expanding.’ 

In several respects the behaviour of the indigenous businessmen in this study 
resembles patterns identified by Kilby in Nigeria and Marris and Somerset in 
Kenya. These include reluctance to enter into partnerships and delegate author- 
ity, as well as a tendency for business interests to be widely dispersed rather than 
concentrated on building up a single enterprise. Garlick found cocoa farms and 
real estate to be the most popular forms of reinvestment of profits from trading. 
This resulted in businesses having a low growth potential, and being ‘regarded 
as ephemeral, expected to last only for a man’s working life.’ Garlick interprets 
this behaviour in terms of rational response to the ‘total social environment’ and 
suggests that problems such as finding reliable associates and subordinates, 
together with demands of the family and ‘the whole social structure and ethos’ 
made investment in property a more attractive proposition than ploughing profits 
back into the business. 

Preoccupation with socio-cultural constraints appears to constitute the major 
weakness of this book. Garlick describes various economic and political factors, 
but fails to integrate them into his framework of analysis. For example, field 
work was carried out in the 1950s and early 1960s when policy towards private 
enterprise in Ghana was undergoing substantial change and could have engendered 
considerable uncertainty. However, discussion of government policy is postponed 
until the penultimate chapter, and is barely considered as one of the possible 
explanations of failure to expand businesses. Furthermore Garlick ignores such 
crucial issues as taxation; Keith Hart has pointed out that the Ghanaian tax system 
discourages specialization beyond a certain level. Such oversights tend to detract 
from the usefulness of Garlick’s study in the derivation of policy implications. 

Rowena Lawson also draws heavily on socio-cultural factors to explain why 
increases in income brought about by government investment in social overhead 
capital in a rural area in Ghana outstripped consumption growth. She suggests 
that consumption was suppressed primarily by cultural constraints and secondarily 
by a desire for future security. The latter explanation appears more convincing 
than the former. Lawson points out that income growth was induced by exo- 
genous factors rather than increased productivity and profitability in agriculture. 
The absence of dynamic agricultural change would seem to constitute the most 
important reason why hoarding increased relative to consumption and investment. 


Cornell University GILLIAN HART 
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The Segu Tukulor Empire, by B. O. Oloruntimehin. Longman, 1972. xv+ 
357pp. £400. 

The history of the western Sudan in the nineteenth century was of warfare, 
nowhere more so than in the case of al Hajj ‘Umar, founder of what Dr Olorunti- 
mehin terms the Segu Tukulor empire. Against what background of classes, 
communities and polities, under what conditions of economic, social and political 
change, did he lead the jihdd which brought the area between the Senegal and the 
Niger for a period of thirty to forty years under the dominion of himself and his 
son Ahmadu? The author points to the situation in Senegambia to the west, 
describes the way in which the conquest of Senegambia was blocked by the 
French in the 1850s, the consequent turn to the east to overrun the lands of Segu 
and Masina on the Niger, and the subsequent effort to maintain the new dominion 
until the French advance from 1890 to 1893 drove the amir al mw minin and his 
remaining followers away to northern Nigeria and beyond. It is an account 
which requires clarity, to expose the issues, the participants, and the events. 
This is lacking. The author depicts the conflict of local leaders in the absence 
of strong central authorities, in a situation complicated by land hunger, Islamic 
proselytism, and French penetration. There is, however, nothing of the sense 
which others, rightly or wrongly, have tried to make of this, specifically of the 
rise of an Islamic at the expense of a pagan aristocracy, with the implication that 
society itself was changing, old classes and communities making way for new. 
The issue is sidetracked by a refutation, doubtless correct, of the suggestion 
that the newer Tijāniyya order was more egalitarian than the older Qadiriyya. Inits 
place is a culture conflict between Muslims and pagans, in which a Muslim victory 
would render life for the latter ‘meaningless’, The view that as between the 
Muslims themselves the Tijani ‘Umar was opposed by Qadiri rulers because he 
represented a threat to their authority is not much more illuminating. ‘Umar as 
a national leader is rejected, but the opinion (p. 77, n. 3) that he is to be con- 
trasted with the true heroes of the resistance, the existing states of Senegambia, 
is not borne out in the narrative. This is full of leaders, soldiers, garrisons, for- 
tresses, and marabouts, but there is nothing to situate them in any economic, 
social or political context. At least one definition is misleading, that (p. 37, n. 1) 
of the talibés as ‘the Tukulor aristocracy, leaders of their clans’; that on p. 167 
is more obviously correct. This sort of thing is cumulative; it is a very hazy 
picture which emerges of ‘Umar’s career of conquest, full of ‘must haves’ and 
‘could haves’, ‘groups’ and ‘elements’. The basic trouble is doubtless with the 
sources, on the one hand the documentary French material eked out with travel- 
ogues, on the other the Arabic literature of the movement, supplemented by a 
certain amount of oral tradition. None of this, however, is systematically evalu- 
ated, and the whole problem of writing a history of this kind remains suppressed. 


School of Oriental and African Studies, MICHAEL BRETT 
University of London. 


Power and Diplomacy in Northern Nigeria, 1804-1906: the Sokoto Cali- 
phate and its enemies, by R. A. Adeleye. Longman, 1971. xvi+387pp. 
6 maps, 8 plates. £3-50. 

The decade since H. F. C. Smith’s call to the banner has witnessed a series of 
monographs on the Sokoto Caliphate. This latest study is an important contribu- 
tion to the field, 

The first third of Power and Diplomacy is a general history of the Fulani Empire 
to 1900. This is followed by a detailed examination of the Caliphate’s external 
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relationship with foreign traders on the Niger and Benue. Dr Adeleye’s final 
four chapters narrate the overthrow of the Empire by the British. A chronological 
approach provides the framework for this study, but the author’s focus is the con- 
tinuous problem of centralization and the inter-play of power and diplomacy 
to achieve a cohesive state. Seldom was the Caliphate able to muster the military 
force to mitigate the centrifugal tendencies within the empire, primarily because 
Sokoto never produced a standing army. Diplomacy thus became the key tool 
in the Caliph’s relation with both the emirates and the Europeans. What stands 
out clearly is that the heritage of the autonomous Hausa city states survived all 
attempts to form a politically unified empire. 

Yet the Caliphate was stronger than its component parts. In addition to yearly 
tribute paid to Sokoto, the emir who failed to make the annual visitation at the 
occasion of the Manya Barakuna was certain to incur the displeasure of the Caliph. 
The power of appointment and confirmation were standard prerogatives of the 
Caliph throughout the century. Likewise he had the authority to arbitrate in 
both inter- and intra-emirate disputes. No Caliph, or his Wazir, abdicated this 
responsibility, although the absence of power to enforce this authority was a 
continuous and unresolved problem. 

The lack of political unity was most critical in the final decade of the nineteenth 
century. Letters from riverain emirs linforming the Caliph of Royal Niger 
Company attacks were acknowledged by Sokoto with the usual admonition ‘to 
close the roads and wage jihad against the foreigners.’ 

Dr Ayandele is at his best when he critically examines the fall of the Caliphate 
and shows that British technical superiority, and not political or social degeneracy in 
the Caliphate, was the crucial factor. Determined resistance was the norm in 
the emirates, not the exception, but British military supremacy won the day from 
the Benue to the Challawa and beyond. Resistance continued after the conquest 
of Sokoto in 1903 and culminated in the short-lived victory of the Fulani at Burmi; 
but by 1906 the newly appointed emirs realized—long before the British had— 
that self-preservation and ‘playing the game’ was more beneficial than resistance. 

This is a sound and scholarly effort by Dr Adeleye. However, attempts to 
write a ‘comprehensive’ history of the Sokoto Caliphate are unlikely to succeed 
until we have further research from the component parts. 


California State University, Davip E. ALLYN 
Humboldt 


Rural Hausa: a village and a setting, by Polly Hill. Cambridge University 
Press, 1972. xv+368pp. Illustrated. £7-60. 


Dr Hill, in this the first of her studies of Hausaland, is concerned primarily 
with inequality and the causes of poverty among peasants. In an earlier article she 
attacked the ‘myth of the amorphous peasant’; here we have the argument and 
data in full. Much background knowledge of Hausa society is assumed. She 
concentrates on the agricultural part of the Hausa rural economy, and is scarcely 
concerned with its political or social aspects. She provides analyses of landholding, 
labour and marketing of produce, all this at village level with particular emphasis 
on the extremes of wealth and the economic relationship between rich and poor. 
There is, as to be expected in a work by Dr Hill, a quantity of meticulous statistical 
data, part of which she collected herself, part collected by her very able assistant 
to whom she gives frequent credit. She has provided a study which can serve 
both as a model and as matter for comparison—stylistically no less than factually. 
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A new departure for books of this kind is the encyclopaedia of Hausa economic 
terms which takes up over a third of the book. It is more than a glossary (Dr 
Hill’s word for it). It seemingly originated from the notes that Dr Hill had to 
make recently when embarking on Hausa studies: she summarizes much of what 
is already (if somewhat awkwardly) available and puts this alongside her own 
observations in Batagarawa. The longer entries are in effect short essays and 
are particularly interesting. The shorter ones, put in presumably for complete- 
ness’ sake, are however apt to be scrappy. Overall, it forms a most useful source 
for reference. 

The book constitutes proof (which seems still to be needed) that a full-time 
experienced researcher is worth supporting if only for the speed and remarkable 
depth that can be achieved where others with less experience may take twice as 
long to produce works of comparable analytical subtlety. Without herself speak- 
ing Hausa but with an excellent assistant and with six months in the field, Dr Hill 
in only five years has produced what this reviewer considers to be a major contri- 
bution not only to Hausa studies, but also probably to the economics of peasant 
societies generally. For anyone trying to teach these subjects in developing 
countries, the promptness with which Dr Hill’s research has been published is a 
great advantage, outweighing any charge that her conclusions are previous or her 
data atypical. As she is presently engaged in further field work, she will doubtless 
herself revise or extend the conclusions derived from this small-scale study of 
Batagarawa village. 


University College, London MURRAY Last 


Ibo Politics: the role of ethnic unions in eastern Nigeria, by Audrey C. 
Smock. Harvard UP, OUP, 1971. xi+274pp. 10 tables, 1 map, i. £475. 


Mrs Audrey C. Smock opens her book by sketching the salient features of 
Nigerian constitution and by defining some of her key terms. For her ‘ethnicity’ 
is the feeling of identification shared by members of ‘any association of people 
bound together by felt ties of kinship or contiguity’ (p. 4). ‘Political develop- 
ment’ involves three major components: ‘institutionalization of administrative 
and political structures, political integration, and modernization of cultural atti- 
tudes toward the political system’ (p. 2). The first is about ‘the creation of 
effective political institutions’; the second is concerned with ‘the promotion of 
national identity’; and the third refers to the evolution of national political attitudes 
in place of ‘parochial commitments’. 

With these basic concepts the book attempts to analyse the relationship between 
the ethnicity of Ibos (of East Central State) and the political development that 
occurred among them. Smock concentrates on the ethnic unions of Abiriba and’ 
Mbaise Ibos as they functioned in their respective villages as well as in the urban 
setting of Port Harcourt. Her conclusions, based on firsthand information 
obtained through her interviews with the leaders of these ethnic unions and on 
her close study of the minutes of their meetings, include the following. First, 
‘Before colonization there were no Ibo people’ (p. 7)—that is, Ibo ethnicity did 
not exist: there was ‘no sense of common identity’ that embraced all Ibos because 
of their lack of a ‘central political structure’ (p. 7). Of this she is so convinced that 
the opposite view of Stevenson—important enough to claim a good part of his 
book—is dismissed in a brief footnote as based on ‘a misreading of previous 
sources’ (p. 244). Secondly Ibo ethnicity is said to be the result of the effort to 
adjust to new circumstances and to cope with their ‘feeling of inferiority’ (p. 14) 
in the wake of ‘new social conditions’ (p. 10) of colonization. Smock believes 
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that Ibos chose ethnicity as their mechanism of adaptation because of (in part) 
the ‘traditional Ibo socio-political system’ (p. 14), but she nowhere develops this 
point. Thirdly we are told that ethnicity ‘does not necessarily impede political . 
development’ (p. 4). Indeed Ibo ethnicity gave impetus to political development; 
or even when it prompted ‘ethnic competition and confrontation’, the need of 
ethnic unions to trade ‘support from one another for a specific political goal’ 
(p. 211) helped to contain divisiveness and to ensure political development. 
Smock affirms: (p. 4) ‘Ibo unity rarely existed on any political issue’. But if this 
is so one may ask many questions similar to the following: Is the apparent unity 
of the Ibos in appointing Okpara (Ibo) to succeed Azikiwe as the leader of the 
N.C.N.C., rather than Fadahunsi (Yoruba) who was then second only to Azikiwe 
in the party’s hierarchy, one such rarity? Similarly her claim that it is ‘difficult 
to attribute the Biafran secession to Ibo ethnicity’ (p. 4) may evoke the question: 
Can the indiscriminate murder of Ibos in Northern Nigeria and the secession itself 
be considered in any way as implying a recognition of Ibo ethnicity by both the 
murderers and the secessionists ? 


Paris P. A. C. ISICHEI 


Land Beyond the Rivers: the southern Sudan, 1898-1918, by Robert Collins. 
Yale University Press, 1971. 368pp. 3 maps. $12.50. 


This is the third book by Professor Collins concerned with the history of the 
southern Sudan between 1883 and 1918. In the first, The Southern Sudan 
1883-1898 (Yale, 1962), Professor Collins added a great deal to our knowledge 
about this area in a turbulent period of its recent history. In the second, 
King Leopold, England and the Upper Nile 1899-1909 (Yale, 1968), he explored 
the ambitions of King Leopold II of the Belgians with regard to the Sudan. In 
this third book, Professor Collins describes the establishment of British rule over 
the southern Sudan between 1898 and 1918. 

It is, in many ways, a disappointing book. The terminal date is unsatisfactory 
since, as Professor Collins himself states, 1918 is a more important date for Europe 
than for the southern Sudan, and many of the processes introduced by the British 
were by then only just beginning to take hold. In addition, the major part of 
this book is concerned with the period before 1905. This leads to excessive repeti- 
tion of material from the two previous books. Only on p. 162 do we really begin 
the subject of this one. 

In his account of the imposition of European rule in the southern Sudan, and 
of African resistance to it, Professor Collins adds little to established knowledge 
and appears to draw heavily on the work of Thuriaux-Hennebert (Les Zande dans 
Phistotre du Bahr el-Ghazal et de l’ Equatoria, Brussels, 1964). His chapter on 
the British administration of the south—the work of the renowned ‘Bog Barons’ 
of the Sudan Political Service—is also undistinguished. Where he does break 
new ground is in his account of the missions. In a concluding chapter, Professor 
Collins struggles with concepts of ‘collaboration’ and ‘resistance’ in relation to 
the area and attempts to reach some conclusions about ‘British rule and the 
Southern Sudanese’—surely an impossible task for a time-span terminating before 
1956. 

Professor Collins has not yet rid himself of a liking for phrases such as ‘loathsome 
marshes’, ‘the mature heat of the afternoon’, ‘starvation and disease stalked the 
land’; and the Anuak are described as attacking a British force ‘with -Nilotic 
abandon’. He gives us, however, a vivid description of the problems facing the 
sudd-cutting expeditions of 1900-1905, 
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The manuscript sources used by the author are clearly indicated but the rest 
of the bibliography is poor. It is indeed strange to find a book on this subject 
which makes no mention of the works of either G. N. Sanderson or H. A. Mac- 
Michael. 


University of Warwick Tain R. SMITH 


The Nyoro State, by John Beattie. Clarendon Press, 1971. ix + 280pp. 
£200. 

This book is a description of the political institutions of the kingdom of Bunyoro, 
one of the interlacustrine states of Uganda, during the last decade of British 
administration. Over half a century of colonial rule—inaugurated by war and a 
period of pacification, and then tempered by the encouragement given by the 
current indirect rule philosophy to the preservation of customary or traditional 
forms, albeit institutionalized and circumscribed—had left its mark upon the 
traditional society of Bunyoro. Nevertheless, the kingdom was still in the 
early 1950s (when the author undertook his field work) a viable social and cultural 
unit, and the Banyoro—the inhabitants of the poorest district in the Uganda 
Protectorate—were imbued with a sense of pride in their past greatness and 
obsessed with a sense of grievance at having been deprived of the ‘lost counties’ 
given by the British to the Baganda at the close of the nineteenth century. After 
Uganda’s independence the kingdom recovered a large part of her lost territory at 
the end of 1964, but, in 1967, ceased to exist as such and, as the author himself 
states, the book is in a sense a requiem. 

An introductory chapter on the country and its people is followed by a summary 
of the history of the kingdom—the early myths of origin and of the mysterious 
Bacwezi, the more or less historical accounts of the Babito dynasty and the events 
which followed European contact in the second half of the last century and the 
establishment of British rule. The kingship is then discussed, both in respect 
of its ritual (i.e., the ‘formal and socially recognized procedures which are meaningful 
symbolically”) and the traditional relations between the Mukama and the chiefs 
within the framework of the colonial administration. It is interesting to note 
that, although the colonial period saw a steady decline in the Mukama’s power and 
his eventual reduction to the status of constitutional head of state, the Agreement 
of 1933 in fact greatly enhanced his powers over the chieftaincy as compared 
with those he had possessed in the previous decade. The chieftaincy’s relation to 
Jand involves the author in an illuminating examination of the Aibanja system of 
landholding and of the attempt of the Protectorate government to deal with the 
problems it presented. ‘The reasons for the very limited success of the Rubie 
and Thomas Report might, however, have been made clearer had the problem 
been placed more firmly within the context of the Reports of the Morris Carter 
Commission and the ensuing vacillations of the Protectorate government on land 
policy during the 1920s, vacillations which did more than anything else to sour 
relations with the native governments of southern and western Uganda. The 
final chapter analyses the structural differences between the polities of Bunyoro and 
Buganda, the latter kingdom possessing a far more centralized formof government. 

Dr Beattie has already been responsible for a considerable body of literature on 
the Banyoro, and readers of this will expect from The Nyoro State a work of 
scholarship and insight and a sympathetic understanding of the subject: they 
will not be disappointed. 

School of Oriental and African Studies, H. F. Morris 

University of London 
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A History of Buganda, from the Foundation of the Kingdom to 1900, by 
M. S. M. Semakula Kiwanuka. Longman, 1972. xiv+322pp. £500. A 
History of the Kingdom of Nkore in Western Uganda to 1896, by S. R. 
Karugire. Clarendon, 1971. 29lpp. £450. 

These books are pleasant proof that in Uganda the writing of history is among 
the living arts. ‘Thoroughly researched and attractively written (Dr Karugire in 
particular has a notably astringent humour) they maintain an admirable balance 
between commitment and detachment. The authors start withacertainadvantage, 
in that they were born into kingdoms which gained ground, in appearance at least, 
from the colonial conquest, and are thus compelled to forgo some of the simplicities 
of nationalist historiography. Dr Kiwanuka’s final pages, especially, contain 
an eloquent meditation on the problem of collaboration. Not that in the end 
his sympathies are in doubt. He closes his narrative, not with the Agreement 
of 1900, but with the capture of Mwanga in the previous year, which is clearly 
for him the real end of the kingdom. Much would survive, ‘but not that which 
mattered, independence’. Karugire even more emphatically disassociates the 
colonial district of Ankole from the sovereign kingdom of Nkore, which was not 
merely artificially enlarged by the British but, in his view, preserved by them 
from the disintegration which must otherwise have followed the death of Ntare V 
in 1895. The price, it seems, was too high; the new Mugabe ‘was no longer to 
be the centre of his kingdom, because it was not his any more.’ 

The authors show that, to a greater extent than has perhaps been realized, the 
historiography of the consequent period has been dominated by the collaborators, 
by Sir Apolo Kaggwa and his associates in Buganda, by Nuwa Mbaguta in Nkore. 
The present books offer fewer new facts—as distinct from the rephrasing of 
facts—than their authors imagine. But phrasing can be important, and there 
can be nothing but welcome for the robust common sense which dismisses Lugard’s 
claim to have been keeping the peace between tiresome religious factions. There 
was, Kiwanuka says, ‘little room for impartiality towards those who were deemed 
to be against British interests.... In Buganda the Protestants were for Lugard 
and the rest of the Baganda were not.’ 

The interest and value of these books derive primarily from their treatment of 
the late nineteenth century and of the preceding four generations or so, when the 
two kingdoms were in their heyday. The discussion of their earlier history is 
disappointingly uncritical, The authors seem unaware that the term ‘tradition’ 
embraces narratives of very different kinds and that the techniques which are 
applicable to first-hand and second-hand testimonies cannot be simply transferred 
to the society’s myths of origin. The hero Kintu, for instance, of Buganda 
tradition, is simply ‘Man’; while Nkuba, to whom Karugire attributes the effective 
foundation of Nkore, is ‘the Lightning’, a manifestation of divinity which has 
been inserted into several other interlacustrine genealogies. 

Each book contains one major revision of previously accepted views. Karugire 
insists that the distinction between Hima and Iru in Nkore was not one of hori- 
zontal caste, that the society was an open one in which both pastoralists and 
cultivators were subject to the dominion of the royal clan. Kiwanuka sets out to 
subvert the theory that Buganda started its career as a colonial offshoot of Bunyoro. 
Both theses are powerfully argued and on the whole convincing, though Kiwanuka 
is less successful when it comes to providing a plausible theory of autogenous 
development. Hedoes, however, make one point whichhas certainly not been prop- 
erly stressed in the existing literature: Buganda was in effect a maritime society, 
which enjoyed a mobility of goods, people and ideas that was very rareininner Africa, 

University of Sussex CHRISTOPHER WRIGLEY 
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India and East Africa: a history of race relations within the British 
Empire, 1890-1939, by Robert G. Gregory. Clarendon Press, 1971. 555pp. 
£7-00. 

The struggle of the Indian community in Kenya for political and social equality 
with the country’s white settlers during the 1920s and 1930s had importantramifica- 
tions in East Africa, India and Britain. In this book, Dr Gregory unravels the 
compiexities of the racial issue in East Africa and evaluates reactions to it in the 
other two countries. He begins with India’s commercial connections with East 
Africa since pre-Christian times, and describes in detail the growth of Indian 
settlement on the East African coast and the mainland in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. After discussing the advent of white settlement in Kenya, 
he explores in depth the dynamics of the ensuing conflict between two competing 
civilizations, one white, the other brown. 

Of course, much has been written about this ‘Indian Question’ before. But 
Dr Gregory goes much further—and here lies his main contribution—by examin- 
ing it in a much wider perspective. He analyses the relationship between East 
African politics and several external forces—netionalism on the Indian sub- 
continent, the Indo-European conflict in South Africa and humanitarian pressures 
in Britain end India. He assesses the impact of these on the evolution of British 
Imperial policy, and reaches an important conclusion about the significance of 
the main issues: ‘What was decided in East Africa, especially in Kenya, had vital 
consequences for the course of the Empire as a whole. To a significant degree 
it... determined whether the Commonwealth would remain an exclusive European 
organization or attract Asians and Africans and become a viable and multi-racial 
entity’ (p. 4). 

This well-documented study is based on a wide range of sources in Britain, 
India and East Africa. It will be of interest to historians of African, Indian and. 
British Imperial history. It will also provide a useful historical background to 
the dilemmas facing the Asian minority in East Africa today. The book’s major 
weakness is its length. After all, Marjorie Dilley, Sir Keith Hancock, George 
Bennett, J. S. Mangat and the author himself have covered a lot of this ground 
before. (Incidentally, Hancock’s masterly survey on the subject receives no 
mention whatsoever). A more judicious selection of facts would have lent the 
book greater coherence and permitted a fuller discussion on India’s commercial 
relationship with East Africa which, according to the author (p. 501), was deliber- 
ately omitted for lack of space. 


University of Nairobi KARIM K. TANMOHAMED 
(Note. This review was received before the expulsion of British Asians from 
Uganda. Eds.) 


East Africa: a century of change, 1870-1970, by W. E. F. Ward and L. W. 
White. Africana Publishing Corporation 1972. v-+282pp., 18 maps, 12 illust- 
rations. $10-00 hardcover. $5-50 paperback. 


W. E. Ward and L. W. White have conscientiously undertaken the very difficult 
task of producing a senior school text-book on East African history, tailored to 
the needs of the East African School Certificate and the East African Certificate 
of Education. They have approached their task, by and large, through the 
traditional historical technique of the chronologically arranged story of the major 
political events. 
` However, it is seriously open to question whether this is the most suitable way 
of presenting their subject. After the events of tke ‘scramble’ the development 
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of the East African countries becomes largely an array of commissions, reports, 
fly-by-night constitutions and ephemeral political groupings. These were clearly 
the political froth on the fermenting society underneath where land, population 
growth, education, religion, urbanization, tribalism and nationalism are the active 
ingredients. It is difficult to maintain that the solemn puppet show of governors 
and commissioners ever controlled or dominated these changes—at best they 
‘were sometimes able to produce adjustments to laws and institutions to keep 
pace with them. 

It seems to me, therefore, that a schematic approach should be used, such as 
the authors successfully employ in their chapter on education. This would 
sketch clearly the historical origins of contemporary problems and situations 
and give the study of history a relevance for those about to start a career in the 
modern world. The approach adopted by the authors has produced a useful 
reference book but will scarcely inspire a new generation with their country’s 
history. 

This is the sort of history that would have been written ten years ago, with its 
laboured and self-conscious attempt to be fair to all parties in political disputes 
which are long dead. Moreover it is a white man’s history. Except for the last 
few sections dealing with independence it is a story of white explorers, settlers 
and governors, with a few Africans given a walk on part here and there to help 
the plot along. The busiest decade in the writing of African history seems to 
have passed the authors by. Research into African resistance movements, 
into independent churches, into problems of urbanization and the emergence of 
new elites, into trades unions and the deeper origins of nationalism finds little or 
no place in the book—although one must concede that authors of school text. 
books are certainly wise to let some of the academic froth subside before drinking 
the pure draughts of wisdom from Makerere, the School of Oriental and African 
Studies, or Dar es Salaam. 

Finally, at $5-50 for a paperback edition, the book is costly. For that price’ 
one might expect more and better maps, charts, tables etc. to stimulate curiosity 
in such topics as economics, population or economic development where a narra- 
tive text often obscures and complicates as much as it explains. 


University of Exeter M. D. Newitt 


Historical Association of Tanzania Papers: No. 1, The East African Coast: an 
historical and archaeological review, by J. E. G. Sutton. 27pp., 2 maps 
(1966); No. 2, West Africa and the Atlantic Slave Trade, by Walter Rodney. 
27pp. (1967); No. 3, The East African Slave Trade, by E. A. Alpers. 27pp. 
(1967); No. 4 Records of the Maji Maji Rising (Part 1), ed. G. C. K. Gwassa 
and John Iliffe. 32pp., 2 maps (n.d.); No. 5, The African Churches of Tan- 
zania, by T. O. Ranger. 29pp., (n.d.); No. 6, Portrait of a Nationalist: the 
life of Ali Migeyo, by G. R. Mutahaba. 28pp., map (1969); No. 7, Nyungu~ya- 
Mawe, by Aylward Shorter. 29pp., map, genealogy (1969). All East African 
Shillings 2/50 each in East Africa. East African Publishing House, Nairobi. 


From its foundation the University of Dar es Salaam has successfully encouraged 
research in Tanzanian history. This series of papers published by the Historical 
Association of Tanzania started with three papers which are simple up-to-date 
summaries of subjects about which much was already known and continued with 
studies based on new material on less well known topics, or ones on which the most 
detailed research is recent and has not already been published.’ 
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In the first category Sutton’s history of the East African coast is a competent 
summary of the extensive literature containing a survey of the sources and biblio- 
graphy and a general outline of the history from pre-Islamic times up to 1840. 
The inclusion of the second paper is justified in so far as it shows how the East 
and West African slave trades differed. However, it is disappointing in that it 
contains lengthy, crude generalizations about African tribal law and witchcraft 
and comments about capitalism and imperialism which can only convince the 
converted. Less research has been done on the East African slave trade and the 
third paper explicitly attempts to popularize a revision of Coupland’s widely 
quoted views. It is persuasive, claiming that slave trading on any scale was a late 
development in East Africa, the trade only being conducted on a large scale 
when labour was needed for the expanding clove plantations in Zanzibar. In 
general the paper is not controversial except the judgement in the last sentence— 
that in the revolution of January 1964 the people of Zanzibar regained their 
lost freedom. 

Records of the Maji Maji Rising presents new material illustrating the course 
of the rising in specific places and the part played by particular people. This is 
drawn mainly from unpublished sources and from oral accounts given by those 
who witnessed the events. The aim of the editors was to let the original material 
speak for itself, only adding sections of connecting narrative where necessary, and 
they are to be congratulated on providing a successful initial sample of the results 
of the Maji Maji research project. 

Independent churches have attracted scholarly attention in many parts of 
Africa, but in the colonial period of mainland Tanzania they were few in number 
and little is known about them. This makes the fifth paper, The African Churches 
of Tanzania, particularly valuable. Ranger stresses that he has attempted to 
record only one aspect of African Christian initiative and that the independent 
churches do not reveal any single ‘African attitude’ to Christianity. Those 
surveyed are of two types; ones which developed because of a serious questioning 
by Africans of the social effects of missions in their areas, and others which devel- 
oped when missionaries attempted to impose on Africans changes in church 
organization. about which they were not consulted. 

The life of Ali Migeyo merits publication because it reflects many of the social, 
economic and political trends in the area west of Laxe Victoria—the establishment 
of German rule, the development of coffee-growing, the foundation of political 
parties, independence and post-independence potitics. Ali is presented as a 
nationalist but not an uncritical one, for he commends the Germans for curbing 
the power of the chiefs and criticizes TANU for his own arrest and for failing 
to do enough for the common people. 

Compared with other nineteenth century rulers in the region Nyungu-ya~-Mawe 
has not received the recognition he deserves and Shorter’s paper will make the 
importance of his career better known, He belonged to the ruling family of 
Unyanyembe but his domain was centred on the Kimbu chiefdom of Kiwele. 
For as long as twenty-five years before his death in 1884 he was involved in a 
sequence of wars and he made a lasting contribution to the political organization 
of the area, simplifying the system of rule in Ukimbu where formerly there had 
been many small chiefdoms. 

The format and price of these papers are related to the Historical Society’s 
purpose of creating and sustaining an interest in Tanzanian history among Tan- 
zanians rather than only among professional historians. This justifies the inclusion 
of the first three papers although scholars will be primarily interested in the later 
ones which make available the results of recent research. Absolute consistency 
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cannot be expected in papers written by a variety of authors but the series as a 
whole could be made both more useful and more attractive if a consistent standard 
of references, maps, and genealogies were adopted and illustrations were included. 
Interesting contemporary photographs could be included in nearly all papers 
without raising the price sufficiently to deter East Africans from buying them. 

The strongest criticism is of East African Publishing House which, because of a 
poor sales and distribution system, seems to prevent anyone outside East Africa 
obtaining the papers. This deficiency might deprive the series of the works of 
other contributors who value international distribution of their writings and it is 
the reason why numbers 8, 9 and 10 of the series are not reviewed here. 


Ahmadu Bello University, ALISON REDMAYNE 
Zaria 


British Tanganyika: an essay and documents on District Administra- 
tion, by Robert Heussler. Duke University Press, 1971. 154pp. $6.75. 


The new student of Tanzania will find this book useful, if only because it 
presents a picture of colonial District Officers, their backgrounds, attitudes, and 
administrative experience that would otherwise have to be gleaned from dusty files 
and district books in domestic and Tanzanian archives. 

This being said, the reader is warned to use Mr Heussler’s book with extreme 
caution, for he has not merely presented the DOs’ view of colonial Tanganyika, 
he has completely capitulated to it. So much so that his text reads like an extended 
‘handing over report’. The writer completely fails to distance himself from his 
material, and to consider what effects his heroes’ backgrounds, their assumptions 
and preconceptions might have had on their opinions of ‘the native’ with his 
‘traditional conservatism’, ‘apathy’, etc. 

This failure is even less forgivable in the case of Tanganyika than’ for other 
African territories, since Heussler could have had the benefit of the first attempts 
of the ‘Dar-es-Salaam school’ to write the history of his period from an African 
standpoint. Yet he shows no sign of having read, let aloneconsidered this material, 
which would have been a minimal requirement of a serious attempt to answer the 
questions about imperialism which he poses to himself on page five of his intro- 
duction. He might then have realized that the musings of even the most honest 
and self-critical DO about his own role must still be contained within a framework 
of assumptions not shared by those whom he governed. We may put down some 
of Heussler’s myopia here to the constraints of his source material (mainly the 
papers of the Colonial Records Project and district files in the Tanzanian National 
Archives), but he seems, to say the least, to have made a virtue of necessity. 


Institute of Commonwealth Studies, GAVIN KITCHING 
Oxford 


Tanzania: a profile, by John Hatch. Pall Mall Press, 1971. xix+214pp. 
£275. Ujamaa, espoir du socialisme africainen Tanzanie, by Sylvani Urfer. 
Collection Tiers Monde et Développement. Aubier Montaigne, 1971. 239pp. 
n.p. 

'These two works can be taken together, since they cover much the same ground 
(though with distinct differences of emphasis) and both are meant for the non- 
specialist seeking a general introduction to Tanzania. M. Urfer’s work claims to 
be the first such in French, and John Hatch intends his book for the non-academic, 
and particularly the young, visitor to Tanzania. 
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Both books seem a little unbalanced. Urfer devotes no less than four chapters 
to various aspects of President Nyerere’s thought, much of which is quotation. 
Surely a reader entirely unfamiliar with Tanzania would prefer this cut and 
supplemented by some account both of the practical difficulties of implementing 
the ideas, and of the efforts to overcome them which have been made to date. 
Urfer does not do this, and indeed he shows no sign of having read the slight 
but important research that is available. Hatch does rather better on this score, 
but he might have emulated Urfer and cut his 67 pages of introduction through 
which the reader has to wade before he even gets to a chapter on ‘The German 
Era’. 

More seriously, both books share a distinctly shallow sanguinity about the 
prospects for the success of the Tanzanian experiment. Hatch is rather less at 
fault than is Urfer here, but since both authors are out to arouse the sympathy 
and even the enthusiasm of their readers they are both inclined to slur aspiration 
and achievement. President Nyerere has, typically, been far more prepared to 
be honest about the problems. He has said more than once of Tanzania that 
‘we are trying to build socialism without socialists’ and this is the key to an 
explanation of some very recent research which neither author considers. This 
seems to show that Tanzanian socialism is alarmingly dependent on the president 
alone. At the top levels of the civil service and of TANU he appears surrounded 
by many whose enthusiasm for his ideals is more verbal than real. And at all 
levels there are those whose grasp of what their president’s ideals imply for day-to- 
day administration, for rural development programmes, for the working of their 
Ujamaa village or marketing co-operative, is seriously defective. In short, Tan- 
zania has a chronic lack of committed, inventive and technically able socialists 
who can help turn ideals into actuality. Moreover, though changes are being 
made, the country still has an education system whose elitist structure makes the 
emergence of such leaders difficult. 

All this should in no way surprise us since it is precisely one aspect of that 
multi-faceted poverty that distinguishes an underdeveloped country. But the 
point is that if the reader is really to appreciate the immensity of the Tanzanian 
achievement to date, then he should have a much clearer picture of the obstacles 
to a socialist development strategy there than is provided by either of these books. 
Tanzania is indeed an inspiring place as Hatch says, and Urfer implies, but precisely 
and primarily because its president and people are at least half-succeeding where 
the probability of failure might seem overwhelming. 


Institute of Commonwealth Studies, GAVIN KITCHING 
Oxford 


City Politics: a study of Léopoldville, 1962-63, by J. S. La Fontaine. Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1970. xiii+246pp. Tables, maps and diagrams. 
£425. 

The core of this study is a piece of research work into the problems and way of 
life of a sample of Africans in the Cité Indigène. It was during a period when 
Léopoldville, a vast urban complex, was finding a new role in the midst of major 
political upheaval. As the author admits, by the time of its publication, this 
work was a piece of history. Taken as a piece of anthropological research, the 
book is of value when read alongside other studies undertaken in less dramatic 
circumstances. The operation of bribery, the uses to which power is put and so 
forth need documenting simply because they so rapidly become history. 
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Unfortunately, this valuable piece of research is presented as something more 
pretentious since.it strays into the wider political field. Perhaps in 1963, when the 
research was being done, the historical background was obscured by the turmoil 
of current events. But we now have material which sets the picture more nearly 
straight. ABACO, for example, became important when the communal Consul- 
tations gave Kongo Bourgmestres the police power to remove non-Kongo from a 
situation of unemployment. The rioting when the Belgians intervened in a sense 
contrary to the Statut des Villes began the process of making the Congo ungovern- 
able as a centralized colony. Again, Dr La Fontaine accepts the Belgian thesis 
that the Kimbanguists were non-Christian and dangerous. Andersson’s Messianic 
Popular Movements does not appear in the bibliography; it gives good grounds 
for a contrary impression. After all, the Kimbanguists are now members of 
the World Council of Churches. 

A similar rather casual approach to the historical and institutional background 
appears on page 214: ‘In all, there are 30 men who are or have been bourgmestres 
in Léopoldville. Itis possible that there are a few others whom I have been unable 
to trace.’ This is concerned with a matter of record and could have been verified 
before going into print. Equally casually, references are made occasionally to the 
offices of ‘mayor’ and ‘member of parliament’. 

Altogether, a crise de confiance emerges at a number of levels. This certainly 
does not extend to the validity of the work actually done on the ground by Dr 
La Fontaine. For some readers, this material may justify the price of the book. 


University of Dundee PHILIP WHITAKER 


The Early History of Malawi, edited by B. Pachai. Longman, 1972. xxix+ 
454pp. £5-00. 

As a gateway between eastern and southern Africa, the region encompassing 
much of present-day Malawi has had a fascinating history of interaction among 
resident peoples, immigrants and transients. For a long time, though, this history 
has been given little attention and anyone interested in it has been frustrated by a 
dearth of written materials. This is now changing. Certainly this work, edited 
by B. Pachai, takes regional historical analysis an appreciable step forward. The 
book contains twenty-four articles on the environment, life, culture, politics and 
economics of Malawi, nine on the period before 1800, the remainder on the years 
1800-1920. A particularly valuable contribution of the pre-1800 works is the 
discussion on Malawi’s physical and early human environment, knowledge of 
both of which are sadly lacking for other parts of Africa. The articles byS. Agnew, 
J. Desmond Clark, K. R. R. Robinson and J. M. Schoffeleers are excellent. The 
five others which deal with the early period, though promising in parts, are less 
useful in being either too general and prone to straying or too selective. The 
post-1800 papers study Tumbuka, Chewa and Ngoni politics, mission entry and 
its impact, and European intervention and its results. The articles by H. L. Vail, 
K. J. MacCracken, R. H. Palmer, B. S. Krishnamurty and G. Shepperson are 
very good. Others vary. A few articles are one-sided and risk historical dis- 
tortion, as for example, H. W. Macmillan’s article on the Arab wars which has too 
little of the Arab side to be satisfactory. One or two articles lack analysis, for 
example, that by B. Pachai, which presents some fascinating data on the Ngoni 
without making the interpretations which seem to follow. A. E. Alpers’ dis- 
cussion on Yao research seems a half-hearted effort, made doubly disappointing 
because it is the only work on the Yao. One or two articles seem to be merely 
descriptive. Finally, that by P. Elston on the UMCA seems to offer little more 
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than that already available in published works. On the whole, though disappoint- 
ing in parts, the book is recommended as a very good introduction to the history of 
Malawi as well as an excellent source of suggestions for future research. 

Schoo! of Oriental and African Studies, P. REDMOND 
University of London. 


Strategy and Transaction in an African Factory, by B. Kapferer. Manches- 
ter University Press, 1972. 366pp, 8 illustrations and 19 tables. £3-60. 

Each step in the creation of modern Zambia has been succeeded by a new focus 
for social studies. Rural studies in the 1930s and 1940s by Audrey Richards, 
Margaret Read and Max Gluckman considered among other matters the differen- 
tial impact of colonial governmert and industrielization upon numerous, fairly 
insulated, and often fragile small scale societies. General social concern with their 
fate was epitomized by recognition of their detribalization. An enclave of labour 
camps with transient populations came into being as a result, and Godfrey Wilson 
in his classic study of the oldest mining town in Zambia was the first to describe 
this, still from the angle of the impoverishment of African life. Soon after the 
Europeans converted these camps into towns for African visitors. Then these 
visitors had only a small interest in owning their housing and urban amenities 
and so the Europeans built for them what were by African standards decent 
dormitories owned by employers end public authorities. As urban incomes and 
facilities were better than rural conditions labour circulation slowed down, work- 
men brought their families to live with them in towns and developed new roots 
and social bonds. In the wake of -hese developments, investigations and analyses 
by Clyde Mitchell, A. L. Epstein and Max Gluckman in the 1950s and early 1960s 
discovered that in the towns Africans had invented more satisfying and appropriate 
institutions. As a result they had shed their identities as tribesmen and assumed 
those of townsmen. 

But many continued to utilize their remaining rural links for urban ends, 
important among which is the task of earning a living: Kapferer shows how with 
rural support some undertook apprenticeships as tailors and found better employ- 
ment at Narayan Bros in the olcest mining town. Kapferer retains Wilson’s 
interests in rural-urban ties, he is alive to the distinct regenerative urban processes 
illuminated by Mitchell and Epstein, but he shifts the focus of study from the 
township to the industrial plant. Whereas labour camps and towns for Africans 
were features of a colonial economy. and almost wholly dependent upon the imports 
of foreign secondary industries, the march towards Independence and the stabiliza- 
tion of the populations of African towns is accompanied by a trend to displace 
these imports by the product of lozal firms such as Narayan Bros. By reason of 
his indebtedness to earlier African studies—concerned with the theme of transition 
from tribesman to townsman—kKapferer brilliantly avoids the narrowness of the 
study of industrial man which has frequently arisen from the artificial and con- 
ceptual divorce of rural, urban and industrial life. 

While the African miners had changed from a class im itself into a class for itself 
by the time of Independence the garment workers remained a class 77 itself in the 
year or so after Independence wher. the ‘sweat shop’ of Narayan Bros was studied. 
When the tailors and the unskilled workers appealed to their union for help against 
the manager Patel, who refused to improve their conditions, they discovered that 
it was incompetent, and when the African Resident Minister and labour officer 
were involved they showed themselves as sympathetic to Patel as to the workers, 
who concluded that they must try to resolve their problems on their own. But 
their solidity was undermined by the manipulaticn of Patel, the stratification of 
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the workshop, and their competition for status and privileges. These processes 
are explained in a work which is unusual on account of its meticulously collected 
ethnographic data and its careful analysis, assisted by explicit and full considera- 
tion of exchange and other fashionable social theory. 
Lanchester Polytechnic, HELMUTH HEISLER 
Coventry 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Shelter in Africa, edited by Paul Oliver. Barrie & Jenkins, 1971. 240pp. 
£5-00. This book, bountifully illustrated with excellent photographs, maps and 
plans, communicates awareness of the diversity of architectural forms in pre-colonial 
societies, and of the need and opportunities for further research in contemporary 
Africa into buildings and their context. Paul Oliver’s lucid and penetrating 
introduction links Olaudah Equiano’s description of the ‘convenience rather than 
ornament’ of eighteenth-century Nigerian buildings to the adaptation in Tunisia 
today of traditional granaries into squatters’ housing. He also shows that early 
nineteenth century travellers from Europe to Africa were more specific, perceptive 
and yet universalist than were, in the late nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
either colonialist writers or anthropologists working in the wake of imperialism. 
The chapters by David Etherton on Tindouf and other Algerian oases, Friedrich 
Schwerdtfeger on Zaria, Ronald Lewcock on Zanj, Andrew Rutter on Ashanti, 
and Badi Foster on Moroccan shantytowns are especially fascinating. Further 
composite volumes on the material features of African urban societies, as well as 
the theme of shelter, would equally make a welcome addition to the general 
reader’s knowledge, and be useful to the Africanist in need of an overview. Mean- 
while, here is a delightful and helpful volume. . 
N.H. 


The Elizabethan Image of Africa, by Eldred D. Jones. Virginia UP, 1971. 
52pp. $150. In 1965 Eldred Jones (who is professor of English at the Uni- 
versity of Sierra Leone) published Othello’s Countrymen, which was a study of 
the African in English Renaissance drama. Now in this very welcome addition 
to the Folger Booklets on Tudor and Stuart Civilization he shows how ‘by the 
end of the sixteenth century the inquiring Englishman had access to a quite 
impressive body of authentic information on Africa in the form of published 
accounts of actual sea voyages and land travels and fairly accurate maps, particu- 
larly of the coastal areas.’ Provided by eyewitnesses—routists and venturers— 
these reports supplemented the accounts of the classical historians and popular 
digests. Further, from the middle of the sixteenth century more and more 
Africans were brought to England thus giving Englishmen in London and the 
other ports opportunities to see Africans of various shades of colour. Although 
the result of all this was a rich mixture not only of fact but also of myth and fancy, 
poets and playwrights gratefully accepted the opportunity and spiced their plays 
with characters and references from this exciting new continent. Out of this 
passing fashion, as Professor Jones has impressively demonstrated on a previous 
occasion, Shakespeare created something abiding in Othello. 


W.E.M. 
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Tiv Religion, by R. M. Downes. Ibadan University Press, 1971. 102pp. 75p. 
A colonial official, Captain R. M. Downes, who worked among the Tiv, gave us 
The Tiv Tribe in 1933. Thirty-eight years later, his posthumous Tiv Religion 
describes many traditional Tiv religious ideas that are ‘far from connected in a 
single picture’ (p. 4). P.A.C.I. 


Sahara and Sudan: IV, Wadai and Darfur, by Gustav Nachtigal. Translated 
from the original German with new introduction and notes by Allan G. B. 
Fisher and Humphrey J. Fisher. Hurst, 1971. xxi+439pp. £8-40. This 
translation will make available to a wider circle of Africanists the observations and 
data compiled by Gustav Nachtigal on the last stage of his pioneer journey (1869- 
74) from Tripoli to Bornu and thence by way of Wedai and Darfur to the Egyptian 
Sudan. The third volume of the German original, which is here translated, was 
published posthumously in 1889, from material dictated by Nachtigal and edited 
by his literary executor, Dr E. Groddeck. Inevitebly it contains some imperfec- 
tions: it is nevertheless a major source of information on the two trans-Saharan 
sultanates it describes. It is particularly fortunate that Nachtigal visited Darfur 
just before the annexation of the country to the Egyptian Sudan. His description 
of the sultanate and the life of its peoples is a valueble addition to the accounts of 
W. G. Browne and Muhammad b. ‘Umar al-Tiinusi, the only earlier travellers 
to have written on Darfur, and his collection of historical traditions is highly 
important, since no native chronicle is known to exist. The translators are to be 
congratulated on their clear and readable text, to waich they have added an appen- 
dix summarizing the history of Darfur and Wada: since Nachtigal’s visit, and a 
glossary of Arabic and other terms. The illustrations include a reproduction of 
the passport issued by Sultan Ibrahim to Nachtigal. This is of interest in view 
of the research into Darfur diplomatic history now being undertaken by Dr R. S. 
O’Fahey, who has collaborated with the translators in the present work. 


P.M.H. 


The Common Law in the Sudan: an account of the ‘Justice, Equity, and 
Good Conscience’ provision, by Zaki Mustafa. Clarendon Press, 1971. 
272pp. £3°50. Surprisingly, the whole of the sutstantive civil law of the Sudan, 
apart from statutory enactments and with the excertion of family law, is governed 
by a provision which simply instructs the courts to act ‘according to justice, 
equity and good conscience’. Zaki Mustafa’s book is a penetrating and scholarly 
analysis of the variety of different interpretations put upon this vague and am- 
biguous formula by the judges over the last seventy years, including a strong 
tendency to rely on English precedents. Most of the cases cited have never been 
reported and therefore this further contribution to our knowledge of the working 
of African courts is particularly welcome. S.M.P. 


Buganda in the Heroic Age, by Michael Wright. CUP,1971. xvi-++-244pp. maps. 
£1-70. This is an account of the tumultuous events of the reign of Mwanga II, 
Kabaka of Buganda from 1884 to 1897, as seen through the eyes of some sixty major 
participants in these events still living in the early 1960s. The author, when still 
an administrative officer in Uganda, interviewed these informants at length over a 
period of a number of years, and it is upon the oral material thus obtained that 
this book is based. It is a story of those who suffered—for their religious beliefs, 
for their loyalties, for their revolts—and it is told with a compelling sympathy 
and insight. 
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In interpreting this story, conclusions are drawn which run counter to many 
which have hitherto been presented regarding this period. Perhaps the dominant 
theme which runs through this interpretation is the strength of Buganda 
tradition: the mighty Kabaka Mutesa I was circumscribed by custom; the vic- 
torious Christian notables of the 1890s were likewise the heirs of tradition; and 
even the land settlement in the 1900 Agreement was not the revolutionary innova- 
tion that it has usually been presented as having been. Indeed, ‘any diminution 
of clan rights and influence in 1900, as in the preceding century, was essentially 
incidental and peripheral. And this was bound to be while the chiefs and people 
of Buganda felt themselves to be part of the living structure of the country, and 
remained convinced of the worth of their heritage.’ 

This is a fascinating book and adds very considerably to an understanding of 
a period still inadequately documented. 


The Historical Tradition of Busoga: Mukama and Kintu, by David William 
Cohen. Clarendon Press, 1972. 218pp. £375. This book is the first of 
three on the oral history of a Ugandan district occupied by over 900,000 people 
today and ruled, according to Dr Cohen, by sixty-eight mini-states during the 
pre-colonial era. Detailed consideration of these traditional polities is left over 
to a subsequent volume, as also is publication of the principal oral texts by which 
both interpretative volumes will be finally judged. These texts were recorded by 
the author during his first period of fieldwork in 1966-67. The present volume 
prints an important 41-page discussion of oral historical methodology (‘ Recon- 
structing the History of Busoga’) together with several speculations about early 
population movements. ‘Taken just by themselves, these two approaches to 
Basoga historical tradition appear analytically irreconcilable: the conjectures 
about Bantu and Lwo, ‘Kintu’ and ‘Mukama’, co-exist uneasily with the pene- 
trating typology of oral traditional evidence proposed in the methodological chap- 
ter. However, two closely-related volumes are also promised, and only when 
they are published will we be able to see whether these seemingly incompatible 
bedfellows can really get along. 


M.T. 


Lesotho 1970: an African coup under the microscope, by B. M. Khaketla. 
C. Hurst & Company, 1971. x + 337pp. Appendix. £3°50. In January 
1970 the Prime Minister of Lesotho (and head of the Basutoland National 
Party), Chief Leabua Jonathan, declared a state of emergency, detained 
the king and leading members of the opposition, and suspended the constitution 
in the wake of national elections. He did so, as everyone knew, because the 
voters had just thrown him out of office. This is a history of that government 
coup, told by a man prominent in the opposition and a Privy Councillor to the king. 

It is a personalized and anecdotal account. Khaketla depicts developments 
from the early Basutoland independence movements of the 1950s. He details 
the wiles by which Chief Jonathan achieved power before the British departed, 
his shrewd manipulations to ensure erosion of the king’s position, and his man- 
oeuvrings to bring about a favourable course of events for his BNP during inde- 
pendence and subsequently. Finally, he describes the events leading to the 1970 
election, the coup itself, and Chief Jonathan’s crafty dealings with the British 
and the South Africans thereafter. 
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Khaketla reveals himself as a pamphleteer of uneven skill. His use of party 
documents and press reports to depict the complicated unfolding of events is 
useful, but his personages are stereotyped and often leaden. Khaketla himself, 
a principal in much of the story he relates, remains a shadowy figure. The book 
will be more useful as an historical and political document than as a balanced 
account of that eventful period. 

A.B. 


Inventory of the Manuscript Sources in Italy for the History of North 
Africa: Vol. 1, The Historical Archives at the former Ministry for Italian 
Africa and the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, from the beginning until 1922, 
edited by Carle Giglio. Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1971. 585pp. $25.00. This 
volume is the first of a new series under the auspices of the Istituto di Storia ed 
Istituzioni dei Paesi Afro-Asiatici delle Universita di Pavia. Its principal subject 
is the documentation of the first ten years of the Italian occupation of Libya, 
1911/12 to 1922, which accounts for some four-fifths of the work. The book is 
extremely well produced, with an introduction by the editor, a meticulous descrip- 
tion of the material by Professor Giglio and his colleague, M. Gazzini, tables and 
indexes by other members of the team. A second volume is promised to include 
the documentation from other relevant ministeries, to be followed eventually by 
similar treatment of the whole immense corpus indicated by the title of the series, 
If the present standard is maintained. an invaluable service will be rendered to 
African studies. 
M.B. 


Libraries in East Africa, edited by A.-B. Wallenius. Uppsala, Scandinavian 
Institute of African Studies, 1971, 219pp. Sw. Kr. 30:00. A Bibliography of 
Sierra Leone, 1925-67, by G. J. Williams, Africana Publishing Corporation, 
1971. xxxii+209pp. $725. Southern African History before 1900: a 
select bibliography of articles, by L. Thompson, R. Elphick and Inze Jarrick. 
Hoover Inst. Press, 1971. 102pp. $6-50. The task of the Scandinavian Insti~ 
tute is to circulate information about Africa and to stimulate and support Scandi- 
navian research on Africa. Its latest publication will prove of great interest and 
assistance to many institutions and students far beyond the shores of Scandinavia. 
All we knew of East African libraries before the appearance of this work were two 
directories, by E. J. Belton and by the University Library at Makerere, both of 
which contained minimal information, Here we have an authoritative and infor- 
mative volume comprising papers by experts, many of them librarians themselves, 
the result of which cannot but be of great value both to those in the library profes- 
sion and to those in the many fields served by libraries. Library service, libraries 
in adult education and in national development, are all expertly dealt with and the 
whole is broadened by a paper by J. D. Pearson on African bibliography since 
the Nairobi Conference of 1967. 

There has long been a need for a bibliography of Sierra Leone to update the 
second enlarged edition of Luke (Bibliography of Sierra Leone) the terminal date 
of which was 1925. It is true that Zell’s Bibliography of Non-pericdical Literature 
of Sierra Leone, 1925-1966 did this insomemeasure, butitis very selective, contain- 
ing less than 250 entries. Williams is therefore an indispensable tool, since it 
records the books and more important papers that have been published about 
the country, its peoples and their culture since the publication of Luke. In addi- 
tion, journals in excess of 450 are listed as having provided articles for inclusion, 
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but ephemeral material and fiction are excluded, as arethe publicationsof Sierra Leone 
except where they deal with national or local topics. The list of Government 
publications is by no means complete as day-to-day documents, legal notices and 
suchlike have wisely been excluded. 

L. Thompson and his collaborators have produced a select bibliography of 
articles on southern African history before 1900, taken from about 40 major journals 
published in Africa and elsewhere. Such journals have been fully covered, from 
their foundations to the most recent dates available, but the archaeologist, anthro- 
pologist and local historian will not find their needs fully satisfied. An excellent 
author index and a system of cross-references makes this an easy volume to consult 
—always a quality worthy of note in any bibliography. 

Designed by historians for historians, this volume admirably fulfils its function. 

L.B.F. 


A Select Bibliography of South African History, edited by C. F. J. Muller, 
F. A. van Jaarsveld and T. van. Wijk. University of South Africa, Pretoria, 
1966. 215pp. R3-50. The editors of this work, three professors of history 
in the University of South Africa, rightly emphasize that it is selective. No ex- 
haustive listing of articles published in journals has been attempted—they are taken 
from only about twenty, in fact, which seems a pity. 

Preference has been given to printed books, but a number of unpublished 
theses have been included. Biographies and autobiographies appear alphabeti- 
cally under the names of their subjects, which means that such works on Rhodes, 
for instance, do not figure among the periods or subjects with which he was 
associated. And even references to him in the Index omit at least seven lives 
which are listed under his name in the Biographies section. Similarly, eight 
lives of Kruger do not appear in the Index, in which G. Bennet should read Bennett. 
In the section on South Africa in British colonial policy, Imperial Commonwealth, 
by Lord Elton, is wrongly attributed to G. R. Elton. 

Nevertheless, a work by such distinguished compilers, assisted by a most 
impressive list of specialists, could within its limits prove a useful guide for his- 
torical research workers. L.B.F. 


NEW EDITIONS AND REPRINTS 


Agriculture in Uganda, by J. D. Jameson. OUP for the Uganda Government 
Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry, 1970. viii+395pp. 73 plates. Maps. 
£5-00. 

The first edition of this book was published in 1940 and quickly became an in- 
dispensable guide for all students of Ugandan affairs. This edition is a 
completely revised version of that invaluable book and, considering what labour 
has gone into revision, the price seems cheap. For this we have to thank, not only 
the multitudinous contributors, but also the Carshalton, Beddington and Walling- 
ton Committee of the UN Freedom from Hunger Campaign whose generosity 
made publication possible. It is a happy augury for other African countries 
besides Uganda. 

M.T. 


Marriage Laws in Africa, by Arthur Phillips and Henry F. Morris. Inter- 
national African Institute, OUP, 1971. 229pp. £3:-00. 

This book is a reprint of Professor Phillips’ ‘Introductory Essay’ and ‘ Marriage 
Laws in Africa’, which formed part of the Survey of African Marriage and Family 
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Life first published in 1953. Professor Mair’s ethonographic contribution to the 
Survey has already been reprinted separately but apparently ‘the situation dis- 
closed by the Survey nearly twenty years ago remains the starting-point for a 
study of the subject today’ and public demand has been great enough to encourage 
another reprint. Dr Morris has added a chapter drawing attention to some of the 
changes which have taken place since 1950, 

‘Marriage Laws in Africa’ was rightly acclaimed in 1953 as one of the first 
pieces of documentation on a subject not only little understood in England at all, 
but completely neglected by lawyers, In keeping with the intellectual temper 
of the time, Professor Phillips produced what an anthropologist has recently 
described as ‘lists of disembodied legal rules floating on their own, cut off from 
the social body of which they were once a part’. 

Twenty years on, the picture has changed. So many developments have 
taken place in that time, both in the types of research and in the basic philosophies 
of the researchers, that with hindsight the paper is blemished by its jurisprudential 
naivety and the complacency of its ‘European’ approach to ‘native’ problems. 
Do Africanists need to be told today that ‘customary law . . . does not lend itself 
readily to conventional methods of legal study’ (p. 69)? In 1972 it cannot be 
helpful to treat urban customary laws as an oddity (p. 82), or to speak 
of conflicts in choice of Jaw as only ‘comparatively common’ (p. 81). And 
Professor Phillips’ co-author himself (pp. 46-47) firmly repudiates the myth 
of ‘the very limited... potentialities for change’ enjoyed by customary laws 
(p. 83). 

It is a pity that, apart from isolated instances of this sort, Dr Morris’ updating 
of the picture does little to correct the imbalance. He accepts the limitations on 
his sources and again concentrates on legislation, case-law, administration docu- 
mentation and local regulations. If the past 20 years have taught English lawyers 
anything, it is surely that it is only the most dogmatic who can ignore the contribu- 
tions of other disciplines in explaining and understanding the law ways of society. 
Yet Dr Morris does not abstract the current positivist research into family law, 
as one would have expected him to do in updating the original papers, though he 
lists it in a separate bibliography. Nor, perhaps less surprisingly, does he find 
any place for Epstein, Bohannan, Gluckman, Fallers, Goldschmidt, et al., in the 
review of the ‘significant developments’ of the last 20 years. 

The division of the Survey into its component parts for reprinting purposes 
encourages the isolation of the lawyer. One of the delights of the original Survey 
was the way in which it was possible to pass easily from the normative to the 
empirical as one turned from the legal to the ethnographic. Now there is only 
the occasional hint at the living law—the statement, for example, that by-laws 
have not succeeded in controlling marriage payments and that a black-market 
situation has been created (p. 41). Time and time again, one is left wondering— 
‘Is it really like this? Do people inevitably behave in the way they are supposed 
to?’ And there is no data to give the answer. i 

I think, therefore, that we should be cautious in welcoming Marriage Laws in 
Africa, Itis valuable to the extent that it helps us see what has happened where 
in recent years—if the ‘what’ is limited to formal action, and the ‘where’ to 
political units. But it gives little indication of the breadth of a lawyer’s concerns, 
and in so far as it narrows the field of research to highly formalized data it presses 
the study of African law by lawyers more firmly into the positivist mould from 
which it must now escape. 


Trinity College, Oxford ALAN MILNER 
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Africa: a study in tropical development, by Sir L. Dudley Stamp and 
W.T. W. Morgan. John Wiley &Sons Ltd., third edition, 1972. 520pp. £6-25. 
W. T. W. Morgan has performed an efficient task in producing the third edition 
of Sir Dudley Stamp’s Africa. Statistics, bibliography and photographs are 
commendably up-to-date, while the map coverage has been extended and the 
standard of cartography improved. In the general chapters many of the sections, 
as for example on soils and wildlife, have been brought up to date, and the problem 
of water in Africa has been rightly stressed. An omission, however, is the lack of 
emphasis on urbanization which is of increasing significance in tropical Africa. 
In the chapter on transportation the original section on C. J. Rhodes has been 
shortened to advantage and useful new information added on roads and ports. 
There are nearly 60 pages of statistical summary which, when considering the 
general balance of the book, are of somewhat debatable value. Perhaps this space 
could have been used more profitably in the section on African countries and 
regions. Some African countries receive scant attention, for example Malawi 
has less than a page, and Kenya, on which Morgan is an expert, barely two pages 
of text. 
It is interesting to compare the first and third editions of Stamp’s Africa and 
observe how skilfully Morgan has interwoven the old and the new. 


N.C.P 


Environment and Land Use in Africa, edited by M. F. Thomas and G. W. 
Whittington. Methuen, 1969. x+554pp. 8 plates. Paperback edition, 1972. 
£2-00. The appearance of a paperback edition of this valuable collection of essays is 
very welcome. While the contributors are all geographers, they clearly have a 
wide range of interests: yet the book has a coherent and important theme for 
most of Africa’s people depend directly on the land for their livelihood, and the 17 
contributors are all authorities with first-hand knowledge of some part of this 
land. After an introductory essay on agricultural geography in tropical Africa, 
there are six studies of the natural environment, four discussions of aspects of 
agriculture, and six case studies of both the land and its use in particular areas, 
Inevitably perhaps, the selection of topics within the general theme seems rather 
random, and the essays differ greatly in both breadth and depth. Some, such as 
those by W. B. Morgan, are very useful broad reviews, while others, such as those 
by R. P. Moss are research papers of most interest to those with some knowledge 
of the subject. There is a heavy emphasis on West Africa, which results from 
the authors’ experience rather than any academic justification. The volume is 
therefore not a substitute for a text-book, it is a collection of studies by academic 
geographers which should provide both informative and stimulating reading for 
many people, including those in other disciplines and those outside academic 
circles who are concerned with the problems of making the tropical African 
environment yield a better return for the labours of the region’s peoples. 


A.M.O’C, 


Letters from Egypt, 1862-69, by Lady Duff Gordon, re-edited with additional 
letters by Gordon Waterfield. Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1969. xiv, 385pp. 
60s. 


Lady Duff Gordon’s letters—last published in 1902—reveal a personality of 
courage, charm, sensitivity and culture. When such a person travels and then 
writes about this travel the places and societies visited come to life in a way that is 
all too rare. The result is a book that delights and instructs. 
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The letters describe Cairo and Egypt of one hundred years ago, just at the time 
of the opening of the Suez Canal. For Lady Duff Gordon, Cairo was ‘a golden 
existence, all sunshine and poetry, and, I must add, kindness and civility ’ (p. 44). 
But there was a reverse side to this too, ‘... the children are shocking to look at 
from bad food, dirt and overwork’ (p. 46). Later she comments : ‘ The much 
talked of dirt is simply utter poverty’ (p. 52). Shs had little time for arrogance. 
‘ What chokes me is to hear English people talk of the stick being the “ only way 
to manage Arabs ”, as if anyone could doubt that it is the easiest way to manage any 
people when it can be used with impunity ° (p. 86). She was fairly severe, too, on 
her son, Maurice, who later came out to join her : ‘ The good manners of the Arab 
canaille have greatly improved Maurice’s manners...’ (p. 352). Maurice was 
clearly destined for a career in the colonies : ‘I had had ideas of colonial life for 
Maurice for decidedly the animal predominates so utterly over the intellectual 
activity that he will never be fit for any desk or book work ’ (p. 353). 

This centenary edition, edited by Lady Duff Gordon’s great-grandson, and part 
of the Travellers and Explorers series, under the general editorship of Robin 
Hallett, contains a number of previously unpublished papers, some excellent 
photographs and a valuable introduction. 


Barclays Bank, Tom SOPER 
London 


LIST OF BOOKS REVIEWED 


Review Article. Yoruba Warfare in the Nineteenth Century, by J. F. Ade 
Ajayi and Robert Smith; Owu in Yoruba History, by Akin Mabogunje and J. D. 
Omer-Cooper; Revolution and Power Politics in Yorubaland, 1840-1893: Ibadan 
expansion and the rise of Ekitiparapo, by S. A. Akintcye; The Political Development 
of Yoruba Kingdoms in the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries, by Peter C. Lloyd; 
Yoruba Towns and Cities: an enquiry into the nature of urban social phenomena, by 
Eva Kraptf-Askari (R.C.C. Law). 


Reviews. Basic Documents on African Affairs, edited by Ian Brownlie (A. M. 
Chambati); The State of the Nations: constraints on development in Africa, edited 
by Michael F. Lofchie (Sam C. Nolutshungu); Pogulation Growth and Economic 
Development in Africa, edited by S. H. Ominde and C. N. Ejiogu (W. B. Morgan); 
Schweitzer: a biography, George Marshal and David Poling (James Murray); 
African Politics and British Policy in the Gold Coast, 1868-1900: a study of the 
forms and force of protest, by Francis Agbodeka (Edward Reynolds); African 
Traders and Economic Development in Ghana, by Peter Garlick, and The Changing 
Economy of the Lower Volta, 1954-67, by Rowena Lawson (both by Gillian Hart); 
The Segu Tukulor Empire, by B. O. Oloruntimehin (Michael Brett); Power and 
Diplomacy in Northern Nigeria, 1804-1906: the Sokoto Caliphate and its enemies, 
by R. A. Adeleye (David E. Allyn); Rural Hausa: a village and a setting, by Polly 
Hill (Murray Last); Ibo Politics: the role of ethnic «unions in eastern Nigeria, by 
Audrey C. Smock (P. A. C. Isichei); Land Beyond tke Rivers: the southern Sudan, 
1898-1918, by Robert Collins (Iain R. Smith); The Nyoro State, by John Beattie 
(H. F. Morris); A History of Buganda: from the foundation of the kingdom to 1900, 
by M. S. M. Kiwanuka (Christopher Wrigley); India and East Africa: a history 
of race relations within the British Empire, 1890-1939, by Robert C. Gregory 
(Karim K. Janmohamed); East Africa: a century of change, 1870-1970, by W. E. F. 
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Ward and L. W. White (M. D. Newitt); Historical Association of Tanzania 
Papers: No. 1, The East African Coast: an historical and archaeological review, by 
J. E. G. Sutton; No. 2, West African and the Atlantic Slave Trade, by Walter 
Rodney; No. 3, The East African Slave Trade, by E. A. Alpers; No. 4, Records of 
the Maji Maji Rising (Part I), edited by G. C. K. Gwassa and John Iliffe; No. 5, 
The African Churches of Tanzania, by T. O. Ranger; No. 6, Portrait of a Nationalist: 
the life of Ali Migeyo, by G. R. Mutahaba; No. 7, Nyungu-ya-Mawe, by Aylward 
Shorter (all reviewed by Alison Redmayne); British Tanganyika: an essay and 
documents on District Administration, by Robert Heussler (Gavin Kitching); 
Tanzania: a profile, by John Hatch, and Ujamaa, espoir du socialisme africain en 
Tanzanie, by Sylvain Urfer (both by Gavin Kitching); City Politics: a study of 
Léopoldville, 1962-63, by J. S. Fontaine (Philip Whitaker); The Early History of 
Malawi, by Bridglal Pachai (P. M. Redmond); Strategy and Transaction in an 
African Factory, by B. Kapferer (Helmuth Heisler). 


Shorter Notices. Shelter in Africa, edited by Paul Oliver (N.H.); The 
Elizabethan Image of Africa, by Eldred D. Jones (W.E.M.); Tiv Religion, by R. M. 
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south, In the eighteenth century it was one of the most important sources of slaves 
for the Transatlantic trade. This study traces the development of trade in the area, 
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THE BLACK AFRICAN THEATRE AND ITS SOCIAL FUNCTIONS * 


By BAKARY TRAORE. Translated from the French and with a Preface by 
Dapo Adelugba. . i 


The first English translation of a pioneer study into the nature and social 
functions of the African theatre. The author discusses such topics as the 
origins of the black theatre, the impact of colonialism on it, the sociological 
problems which arise from a theatre divorced from the wellsprings of its 
own beliefs, values and language, and the black theatre in different social 
and political settings. In the Epilogue, Traoré examines recent trends in the 
black theatre throughout the world, and relates these developments to the 
struggle for liberation by the African peoples. 125p. 25s. 


YORUBA WARFARE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
By J. F. A. AJAYI AND ROBERT S. SMITH 


The collapse of the Oyo empire early in the nineteenth century precipitatéd 
a series of wars among the Yoruba kingdoms in their efforts to effect a new 
balance of power. Professor Smith discusses the general character and’ 
techniques of the wars. Professor Ajayi’s treatment of the Ijaye war is a 
detailed case study of Yoruba politics and war. The appendix gives an 
eye-witness account of the same war by a British military officer. 


Revised second edition 1972. 172p. (Paperback only) 21s. 
Published in association with Cambridge University Press. The case- 
bound edition is distributed by C.U.P. 


CHILD-REARING PRACTICES IN NORTHERN NIGERIA 
By JAMES M. HAKE. With a Preface by S. A, Olawuyi 


A pioneer investigation of child rearing in northern Nigeria. The author 
has recorded the perceptions of their childhood from over one hundred 
students, from various areas in the north, who were at the Kano Advanced 
Teachers College. The results have been recorded in a painstaking form, 
suggesting dominant as well as minor practices in this area. The author 
has also related his findings to the studies on child rearing done by other 
scholars on southern Nigeria. 142p. Illus. Maps 20s. 


Order from your Bookseller or: 
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A new edition of a unique and authoritative 
compendium on ‘the history, dynastic genealogies and 
administrative development of the Provinces of 
Northern Nigeria: 


GAZETTEERS OF T HE 
NORTHERN PROVINCES 
OF NIGERIA 


Edited, with a new introduction and prefatory notes, by 


A. H. M. Kirk-Greene 


At first, the Gazetteers were the standard background reference books of colonial 
administrators posted to their respective Provinces, but they subsequently acquired 
a reputation with the post-independence generation of Africanist scholars as 
valuable sources of local knowledge. 


In his deeply-researched introduction to this first-ever composite collection of 
the Gazetteers, Mr Kirk-Greene traces the history of this genre of administrative 
literature in Nigeria, and discusses its role in field administration throughout 
the changes in provincial nomenclature over the past seventy years. In addition, 
he provides tables and checklists, specifically devised for the newcomer to the 
subject, of the structure of what used to be Northern Nigeria. Each volume 
includes a separate Prefatory Note and basic bibliography for the history of 
the area covered. For easy reference, the contents of the volumes have been 
arranged so as to group together the principal Hausa/Fulani emirates, the central 
kingdoms and the highland chieftaincies. 


To the original eleven volumes of 1920-21, the editor has added the Gazetteer of 
Plateau Province (1934) and two further volumes are in preparation: Iorin 
Province (1929) and Sokoto Province (1938). 


Available now: 


Volume 1: The Hausa Emirates Volume 3: The Central Kingdoms 
232pp 07146 29332 £6:00 264pp 07146 29359 £6:00 
Volume 2: The Eastern Kingdoms Volume 4: The Highland Chieftaincies 
264pp 07146 29340 £5:00 368pp 07146 29367 £7-00 


Set of four volumes: 1128pp; maps; tables; bibliographies 0 7146 16656 £22-00 
No modern researcher on Northern Nigeria, whatever his discipline, will wish 
to be without this classic record of the earlier administrative and 


economic development of the various Provinces that today make up 
the six Northern States of Nigeria. 


Frank Cass & Co Ltd., 67 Great Russell Street, London WC1B 3BT. 
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Edited by B. Pachai 
30th April 1973 (some would say ist May) is the centenary of the death of 
David Livingstone. This volume commemorates the life and work of the 
explorer and missionary in a series of essays by historians and theologians 
eminent in African studies. An introductory contribution deals with 
Livingstone’s early life and preparation for his work. His journeys in Africa 
are then examined in the light of African history and the impact he had upon 
local affairs. The search for Livingstone is described, and the continuing 
influence of his work investigated through the activities of the missions 
which succeeded him. 
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The appearance of Michael Echeruo’s book is an interesting and important 
event, not only because a serious study of Joyce Cary’s African novels has 
been long overdue, but also because this is the first extended treatment by 
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THE SOCIETY’S ACTIVITIES 


It Is WITH very deep regret that we record the death of Mr W. Wilson in Novem- 
ber last. He was a Life Member of this Society and a very valued member of 
Council—he made himself responsible for increasing the Society’s membership 
and was most successful. A letter of condolence was sent to Mrs Wilson by 
the Chairman on behalf of the Council. 

A Council Meeting of the Society was held on 14 February. The Vice- 
Chairman, Mr L. A. Martin, AFC, presided. 

The Society was represented at the memorial service for Mr Oliver Woods at 
St Martin-in-the-Fields on 26 January. Mr Woods was at one time a member 
of this Society’s Council. 

On 15 February, His Excellency the Hon A. I. Phiri, High Commissioner 
for Zambia, spoke on The Current Situation in Zambia at a joint lunch-time meet- 
ing with The Royal Commonwealth Society. Miss Elizabeth Owen, CBE, 
Deputy Chairman of The Royal Commonwealth Society, presided. 

On 14 March Her Excellency Miss G. K. T. Chiepe, High Commissioner for 
Botswana, spoke on Botswana at a seminar arranged by this Society.. Mr John 
Stephenson, a General Manager of the Standard Bank Limited, was in the chair. 

David Livingstone and Sir Henry Morton Stanley, renowned explorers of 
Africa, will feature on two special postage stamps which go on sale on 18 April 
to commemorate famous British explorers. 

Invitations were extended by the Royal Society of Arts to Members to attend 
the lecture on The Work of the Anti-Slavery Society To-day given by Colonel 
J. R. P. Montgomery, MC, on 27 February. Sir Bernard de Bunsen, CMG, 
MA, LL.D, a former Vice-Chancellor of the University of East Africa and a 
Member of this Society’s Council, took the chair. 

Many Members who do not pay their annual subscription by banker’s order 
responded to the request to submit their dues without waiting for a reminder. 
It would be much appreciated if those who omitted to do so would co-operate 
by sending in their annual subscription. Members resident in the United 
Kingdom pay £2-25, while those resident overseas pay £1-75. 

The Annual General Meeting will be held in the Commonwealth Hall of 
The Royal Commonwealth Society’s building, Northumberland Avenue, on 
Wednesday 2 May at 4.30 pm. Tea will be served from 4 o’clock. 

The following new Members have been elected: 

LIFE: Dennis Young (Millbrae, California). 
RESIDENT: P. A. Arden-Clarke (London, SEI); Steven K. Hunt (Wigan); 
David Killingray (Sevenoaks); H. P. Lee (London SE1); Harold Pound (Seven- 
oaks); A. F. D. Scott (London EC4); J. B. Shearer (London, WC2); G. H. 
Wilson, CBE, FRSA, FNIM (London SEI). 
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OVERSEAS: Bradley Rudin (New York); Mrs C. Vudrovitch (Paris); Antoon 
van Zuilen, LL.B (New York). 


STUDENTS: Jack Bermingham (California State University); Rita M. Breen 
(Michigan State University); R. J. Cornwall (SOAS, London); Ann Frontera 
(Northwestern University); David Hansen (Beloit College); J. S. Koroma 
(Birmingham University); C. D. Moore (SOAS, London); Akin Olumuyiwa 
(Prague University); C. A. Perrings (SOAS, London); Koketso J. Phaswana 
(Creighton University); I. H. Phimister (University of Rhodesia); Daniel 
Shaffer (SOAS, London). 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY COLONIAL RECORDS PROJECT 


The project completed its task at the end of last year, but work continues on the 
preparation of guides to the larger collections of papers. Over eighty of these 
guides have so far been produced. As well as material of general Common- 
wealth interest, they describe papers concerned with specific territories—East, 
West and Central Africa, the Middle and Far East, West Indies, Pacific and 
other areas. Copies of guides concerning a particular region can be obtained 
from the Librarian, Rhodes House Library, Oxford, where the collections are 
housed. There is no charge, but refund of postage is welcomed. 


ONE-PARTY GOVERNMENT AND POLITICAL 
DEVELOPMENT IN CAMEROUN 


by J. F. BAYART 


‘THE POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT of East Cameroun, formerly a trust territory under 
French rule, has followed an unusual course. Its national movement, the 
Union des Populations du Cameroun (UPC), in contrast to those in most English- 
speaking and some French-speaking African countries, failed to reap the 
fruits of its struggle for independence and was forced into illegality by 
the clumsiness and intransigence of the colonial administration. Through the 
latter’s manoeuvring, the moderates were able to seize power: following M. 
Mbida in 1957, M. Ahidjo became prime minister in February 1958. The UPC, 
driven underground from 1955 onwards, carried on guerrilla opposition against 
what it regarded as puppet régimes; nor did its attitude change when in January 
1960 Paris handed over power to M. Ahidjo at independence. Yet the part 
played by the UPC was substantial: its pressure forced the moderates to take 
over and progressively put into effect the nationalist programme: independence, 
the reunification of French and British Cameroun, and subsequently the estab- 
lishment of a unitary state. Meanwhile the British trust territory of West 
Cameroun, following the lead of Mr John Foncha, in 1961 rejected incorpora- 
tion in Nigeria and opted for union with East Cameroun within the framework 
of a federal republic. From that time to 1972, Cameroun political life has 
resolved itself into two main and closely linked themes: the maximization of 
the power of M. Ahidjo, the president of the republic, and the growing centrali- 
zation of government. From 1961 to 1966 M Ahidjo’s Union Camerounaise 
(OC) in East Cameroun (where multi-partyism ceased to exist after 1962), 
and Mr Foncha’s Kamerun National Democratic Party (KNDP) in Western 
Cameroun worked in collaboration at the federal level. After much political 
manoeuvring and bargaining, the two leading parties decided to merge in the 
Union Nationale Camerounaise (UNC), sweeping away in the process such 
opposition as remained. The single party—or in official parlance the ‘united’ 
party—was born. It should be appreciated that in East Cameroun the UNC 
is essentially simply the continuation of the old UC party; the analyses that 
follow of the UNC’s machinery and functions hold generally true for both. 
In fact it is only in West Cameroun that there has been a real break. Between 


Jean-Francois Bayart has been working for three years on a doctoral thesis on the Camer- 
oun political system, at the Fondation Nationale des Sciences Politiques in Paris. He 
has written articles on various aspects of Cameroun politics in the Revue Frangaise de 
Science Politique and in the Revue Française d’Etudes Politiques Africaines. The editors 
of African Affairs, having—rashly—undertaken the task of translation, must accept 
responsibility for any shortcomings in the rendering of this article. These have at least 
been reduced by the generous help of several Francophone Africanist colleagues. 
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1968 and 1970 the extension of federal legislation, and the discarding of Mr 
Foncha and his colleagues as too ‘particularist? in favour of the ‘federalist’ 
Mr Mouna Tandeng; in 1971 the formation of a single central trade union 
organization, L Union Nationale des Travailleurs Camerounais (ONTC) —these 
were the chief stages leading up to the establishment in 1972 of a unitary state 
by way of a referendum. Is this indeed the apotheosis of M. Ahidjo’s régime, 
with its much-vaunted outstanding degree of stability? It is perhaps worth 
looking beneath the surface appearance of overwhelming political support 
for the régime to examine its roots, to take a look at the hidden mass of the 
iceberg. 


In the hope of avoiding the ethnocentricity which too often vitiates the concept 
of political development, I shall make use here of the definition proposed in a 
recent article by Rajni Kothari. He distinguishes, following S. Huntington, 
between ‘development’ on the one hand and ‘modernization’—socio-economic 
growth taken as such—on the other. 


‘Development . . . consists of building these processes into well-defined 
and predictable structures and institutional systems and—we may add— 
into traditions of national and cultural life.’ 


Kothari’s originality, as against Huntington and Pye, lies in the importance he 
attaches to the cultural tradition of societies affected by socio-economic change: 
he speaks of political development when ‘traditions of modernity’ emerge; 
when the established society and culture prove themselves capable of traditional- 
izing and assimilating changes.? 

In Cameroun the ideology of M. Ahidjo’s régime, based on the theme of 
nation-building, and which I have accordingly labelled ‘ethic of unity’, sees a 
contradiction between modernity on the one hand and the political tradition 
inherited from the societies of the pre-colonial and colonial periods on the 
other: the UNC is contrasted with multi-partyism and the old UPC, national 
unity with ‘tribalism’. But students of African politics have shown that 
ethnic factors do play an important role and do express present-day socio- 
economic realities; this is surely just the kind of traditionalizing of change that 
Kothari has in mind. The case of tribalism would seem to give a priori valida- 


1. R. Kothari, ‘Tradition and Modernity Revisited’, Government and Opposition, 3 
(Summer 1968), p. 287. Author’s italics. 

2. By ‘traditional’ I understand the social, political and cultural system prior to the 
establishment of the one-party state (1962 in East Cameroun, 1966 in West Cameroun). 
African research has conclusively demolished the primitivist and static view of ‘tradi- 
tional’ societies. On the one hand pre-colonial societies certainly experienced profound 
changes: on the other, the idea of tradition equally encompasses the colonial period—the 
contribution of the colonizers, the nationalist era. See S. Amin, ‘Sous-développement 
et dépendance en Afrique noire contemporaire’, Partisans, 64, March-April 1972, p. 19; 
and A. Zolberg, Creating Political Order: the party-states of West Africa (Chicago, 1966), 
pp. 143-5. 

3. The central theme of unity in the ideology of the régime is sufficiently explicit to 
warrant my preference for the concept of ethic rather than that of ethos—as denoting the 
whole body of both rules and non-formulated beliefs that regulate the conduct of members 
of a society. Cf. E. Banfield, The Moral Basis of a Backward Society (Glencoe, 1958). 
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tion to my research hypothesis: that the ‘ethic of unity’ and the political 
monolithism which it seeks to justify are dysfunctional from the point of view 
of genuine political development. 

To test this formulation, it will be convenient to translate Kothari’s theoretical 
propositions into an operational problem. I propose to select arbitrarily four 
functional requirements characterizing all categories and/or individuals (viewed 
as sociological units): (1) integration with a group; (2) the sense of identity; 
(3) expression of interests; and (4) the management (or participation in the 
management) of the affairs that most closely concern them. The satisfaction 
of these four fundamental requirements results in an ‘integrated’ cultural/ 
political personality (according to Kothari’s development model); their non- 
satisfaction leads to the disorders which may be designated by the broad 
and ambiguous concept of ‘alienation’. The content of these terms will be 
defined more closely below. 

Cameroun has experienced rapid and far-reaching social change. Between 
1965 and 1970, the urban population grew from 16-4 per cent ta 20-3 per cent 
of the total; and while the numbers in the traditional sector of the economy 
dropped from 82 per cent to 74 per cent of the active population, those in the 
modern private sector and in administration rose from 3 to 10 percentand from 
2 to 8 per cent respectively. As E. W. Ardener has emphasized for West 
Cameroun,' these changes do not affect the urban sector alone; the expansion of 
export crops, the building of main roads and railways, the arbitrary re-grouping 
of villages, the transfer and compulsory settlement of scattered groups 
(such as the Pygmies in the east and the Kirdi mountain peoples of the north) — 
all these things are revolutionizing the whole fabric of rural society. And, to a 
greater degree than in most African states, the country’s recent political experi- 
ence has been one of fear and tension, with civil war from 1955 to 1964, and 
the UPC still able to create incidents as late as 1970. All this economic, social, 
and political change affected—indeed completely broke down—the established 
modes of meeting the four requirements referred to above. I shall endeavour 
to show that the Ahidjo régime has not succeeded in supplying anything to 
take their place. 


Particularist loyalties and Jacobinism 


The model of development implied by the ‘ethic of unity’ is of the Jacobin 
type: particularist loyalties (identifications) are systematically suppressed in the 
interest of national consciousness. Conscientious ‘nation-building’, as en- 
joined by the régime’s propaganda and prescribed by its legislation, is posited 
as excluding attachment to any other community—notably ethnic, regional or 
4. E. W. Ardener, ‘Social and Demographic Problems of the Southern Cameroons 
Plantation Area’, in A. Southall, ed., Social Change in Modern Africa (London, 1961), 
p. 95. These figures are quoted from Direction de Ja Statistique et de la Comptabilité 


Nationale, Evaluations et projections démographiques en République fédérale du Cameroun 
(Yaoundé, 1970). 
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social ones—and is naturally equated with support for the government. The 
equation is none the less real for being latent rather than explicit. On the 
one hand ‘there is established . . . a phenomenon of identification between 
individual, party, people and nation:’ on the other are ranged ‘the forces of 
evil’, the ‘magquisards’. $ 
In the first place, the authorities condemn ‘tribalism’ in all its forms. Offi- 
cially, it is a question only of ‘transcending the tribe without ceasing to acknow- 
ledge it.’ In East Cameroun multi-partyism (which was often an expression 
of ethnic pluralism) was suppresssed in the interests of the Union Camerounaise. 
In 1962 the great flood of more or less spontaneous adhesions had nevertheless 
given to the dominant—and subsequently single—party a submerged structure: 
within it were discernible groups that had been dissolved; above all, the basic 
local units remained ethnically homogeneous.’ On the basis of Article 6 of the 
Party Rules the leaders of the UC required their supporters to operate within 
the areas where they lived, and seem to have been largely successful in this. 
The measure however was limited in its effects: the homogeneity of the cells is 
often no more than the reflection of the composition of quartiers and of villages. 
But the party deliberately declined to make systematic use of traditional struc- 
tures and so to reconcile political with ethnic identifications. Moreover, the 
authorities tried to extinguish other manifestations of ‘tribalism’. The Law of 
12 June 1967 banned ‘any associations exhibiting an exclusively tribal or clan 
character’—the definition of this (in Article 4) being singularly vague: (a) ‘any 
association which claims to admit as members only those coming from a named 
clan or tribe; (b) any association which, without altogether excluding those from 
other clans or tribes, in fact pursues an object contrary to national unity’. 
Here too, the legislation is only very imperfectly applied; nevertheless it runs 
counter to the political consciousness of the Camerounians. In 1970 M. Niiensi, 
Minister of Youth and Sport, tried to detribalize football in the name of ‘the 
national interest’, arbitrarily reducing the number of teams; M. Ahidjo, 
however, concerned over the resentment aroused by this decision, disavowed 
him and postponed the implementation of the reform. The campaign against 
‘tribalism’ extended beyond the organizational level to the suppression of 
particularist cultures—although it is true that the régime claimed not to be in 
contradiction to these.® But, on the one hand, its effective achievements in 
this sphere affected only a limited circle—that of the intellectuals. And, on 


5. ‘Le Secret de la réussite’, L’ Unité, 230, week 1-8 October, 1971, p. 4. L’ Unité is 
the official organ of the UNC (and was formerly that of the UC). A. Ahidjo, Contribution à 
la construction nationale (Paris, 1964), p. 28. My italics. 

6. M. Ahidjo, Discours de Québec, "Bulletin quotidien information de Pagence cameroun- 
aise de presse (ACAP), 13-14 September, 1970. 

7. Cf. Sadou Dadou, ‘Tribalisme au niveau des militants comme au niveau des respon- 
sables’, Premier Conseil Nationale de PUnion Camerounaise, tenu & Yaoundé du 14 au 20 
avril 1963 (J. Colombet, 1964), pp. 13 sqq. 

8. Discours de Douala, ACAP, 12 September 1970. 

9, See esp. M. Ahidjo’s speeches to the Ebolowa Congress of the UC (July 1962), and 
to the Garoua Congress of UNC (March 1969). 
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the other hand, they rested upon erroneous ideological premises: those of 
Négritude, of ‘the acknowledged unity of traditional civilizations’,!° of the 
possibility of synthesizing these in a national culture: diversity was stubbornly 
denied. The culture thus conceived is dead and reified—culture in its 
museum and university sense. As its secretary-general acknowledged, 


` “The mission [of Ngondo—the traditional assembly of the Duala] is no 
longer limited exclusively to the protection of tradition . . . we are striving 
to act in such a way that ‘Ngondo’ shall be a veritable Library of our culture.’ 


At the popular level the exigencies of practical politics are setting Camerounians 
in conflict with their customary values and artistic expressions, or at least are 
de-vitalizing these traditions. The state schools systematically discredit the 
vernacular languages—which do nevertheless transmit a global cultural vision; 
thus the child is torn between his own milieu and the political system. The 
UNC is less intransigent than the schools, in that it appears to have tolerated 
the use of these vernaculars at lower levels, but it has given up the publication 
of its bulletin in Ewondo, Esamndzigi. 1? 

The ambiguities of government cultural policy are well illustrated by the 


` occasion of the celebration of the annual festival of Ngondo, in July 1972. 


The Duala took the opportunity of a recent controversy between the historian M. 
Dika Akwa, an old UPC member, and Din Samé, Secretary-General of the 
Ngondo, to re-examine their historical and political role. In a resolution 
addressed to the President, they expressed rather more explicitly than in previous 
years their desire for regeneration and the reawakening of their consciousness as 
(coastal) Sawa. But they knew that the local administrative authorities suspected 
them of wanting to set up an alternative political structure in collaboration 
with a number of West Camerounians, and were advising Yaoundé to abolish 
the Ngondo. So the authors of the resolution made a point of stressing their 
respect for national unity and for the régime; it would even seem that the 
Duala, hitherto very reticent towards the ruling single party, had decided at this 
point to join the UNC en masse and to protect their interests from within it. 
The reply from the Presidency was cautious and somewhat self-contradictory: 
while rejoicing in ‘any initiative directed towards the development and strength- 
ening of militancy within the UNC’, it also recalled the 1967 law on ethnic 
associations in order to ensure that traditional forms of expression which 


10. i Proposition No. 5 of the UNC Charter (adopted in 1969), week 1-10 September 
1971, p. 1. 

ll. Interview with M. Din Samé, Douala, 8 July 1971, 1 p. mimeograph. My italics. 
12. The use of vernacular languages in black Africa has met with considerable obstacles. 
See e.g. P. Alexandre, Langues et langage en Afrique noire (Paris, 1967), Ch. 4; and R. 
Santerre, ‘Linguistique et politique au Cameroun’, Journal of African Languages, 8, 3 
(1969), pp. 153-9. 

In Douala, however, the (Catholic) Collège Libermann—though with no official 
encouragement—offers its pupils the choice of one or even two vernacular languages as an 
additional subject, with the idea of giving the children a genuine African cultural founda- 
tion. 
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‘contributed to the building up of a genuine national culture and which could 
offer incentives that would facilitate the mobilization of the masses in favour of 
national objectives’ should be contained within the framework of the party, 
‘so that they should effectively serve the cause o? unity and national construc- 
tion.’ Here too, particularism was reified; it was acceptable only insofar as it 
contributed to national unity, not in itself. The Catholic weekly, L’Effort 
Camerounais, was in no doubt as to the meaning of the President’s reply: it was 
an ‘exhortation for the whole of the Camerounian peoples to die to their clans 
in order to be born as a nation.’ 

The contradiction is no Jess acute as between the present régime and the 
colonial tradition. In Eastern Cameroun, we have seen multi-partyism con- 
demned; the past role of the UPC is denied or forgotten: yet the phase of the 
movement for liberation from colonial rule has in fact left deep marks on popular 
political culture and remains vivid in people’s memories. Above all, the 
integration of Western Cameroun in a predominently French-speaking Federa- 
tion has plunged that territory into a serious crisis of identity: the ‘harmoniza- 
tion’ between the two federated states has in large part turned out to mean 
simply the erosion of Western particularism.4 The establishment in 1972 of a 
unitary republic heralds its eventual disappearance, and the economic justifica- 
tions invoked are in reality secondary: 


‘It is, undoubtedly, a matter of providing the nation with institutional struc- 
tures capable of giving the greatest possible effectiveness to its will for pro- 
gress. In the final analysis, it is also a matter o? completing a cycle of national 
history: that which, starting from independence and passing through reunifi- 
cation, must lead to the apotheosis of total national unity." 


Western Cameroun has already ceased to exist as a single entity and has been 
divided into two provinces, that of the South West around Buea and that of the 
North West around Bamenda. It is true that the President has undertaken to 
respect bilingualism: but such an undertaking, coming from his lips, elicits from 
the West Camerounians the wry rejoinder ‘bilingual in French ...° The 
predominance of English in the western state is generally respected: but a 
number of national institutions are openly unilingual (such as the army) or 
are only very imperfectly bilingual (such as the university and the territorial 
administration). 

Thus the régime makes no attempt to reconcile tradition and modernity. 
Moreover, the latent crisis of identity which it is provoking is the more serious 


13, ‘Du clan à la nation’, L’Effort Camerounais, 827, 13 August 1972, p. 1 (my italics). 
For the texts of the Ngondo resolution and the reply from the Presidency see ACAP, 
2 August 1972. 

14. See W. R. Johnson, The Cameroon Federation (Princeton, 1970), p. 426; and J. 
Benjamin, ‘Le Sort des Camerounais occidentaux, 1961-1969’ (Paris, doctoral thesis, 
Fondation Nationale des Sciences Politiques, 1970), p. 442. 

15. Speech by M. Ahidjo to the National Federal Assembly, La Presse du Cameroun, 
9 May 1972, p. 5. My italics. 

16. Quoted by Benjamin, ‘Camerounais occidentaux’, p. 325. 
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in that it has not been able—or willing—to supply substitute identities of a 
‘modern’ type. The ‘ethic of unity’ denies the existence of social classes in 
Africa and rejects all consciousness of class, whether of worker or peasant. 
The idea of building up the UNC, as at one time envisaged, on socio-professional 
foundations seems to have been abandoned for this reason.1” The disappearance 
of overt opposition has inhibited the political loyalties/identifications which 
were in evidence on the eve of and immediately following independence: the 
*UC-ist’ (like the ‘UPC-ist”) was often a genuine militant: it is significant that 
no such familiar term is applied to the UNC supporter of today, A national 
consciousness 7s however emerging. M. Ahidjo is anxious that it shall give 
birth to a Camerounian cultural personality.4® But is not any such national 
cultural synthesis an illusion when it is achieved by the suppression of particu- 
larisms and an acculturation forcibly imposed from above ?19 


The expression of interests 

It should be made clear that I am not discussing here the expression of 
interests in a socio-economic perspective—in terms of social stratification, of 
the lowering or raising of living standards—but from a political standpoint; 
that is, in terms of the mechanisms of communication, and of the political- 
cultural forms which such communication takes. 

As the authorities argue for loyalty to the national cause over against ‘tribal- 
ism’, so also they invoke the general interest to withstand local and sectional 
interests; ‘Does not History teach us that national unity is always incompatible 
with private interests ?’?° This Jacobin myth clearly does not dispose of 
economic exploitation and social stratification; in working to the advantage 
of the most favoured groups, it in fact strengthens their position. The foreign— 
particularly the French—industrial circles of Douala maintain a more or less 
continuous dialogue with the secretariat-general of the Presidency through the 
medium of Minister M. Sengat Kuo. After a long period of disillusionment 
with the economic policy of the régime, they have since 1971 been able to 
secure a renewal of interest on the part of the President, and the setting up of 
official co-ordinating bodies.” The civil service, omnipresent, dominating 


17. From personal interviews. It seems however that there do exist some cells of offi- 
cials. And socio-economic criteria do seem to have been a factor in the effectiveness with 
which the UNC was built up: it was less effective amongst civil servants, intellectuals 
and probably manual workers than among the mass of the people. Source: sectional 
reports of the Congress of Garoua, 1969, 

18. A. Ahidjo, Nation et développement dans unité et la justice (Paris, 1969), pp. 14 sqq. 
19. In France, the Jacobin concept of development flowed into a Parisian~-aristocratic~ 
bourgeois culture labelled ‘national culture’, and killed the popular (regional, peasant, 
worker) cultures. See R. Lafont, Décoloniser en France: les régions face å l’Europe (Paris, 
1971), p. 197. 

20. AB ajo, Contribution à la construction nationale, p. 28. 

21. Note de Service No. 24/PRF, of 3 Dec, 1971, threw open to representatives of the 
private sector the Comité Technique Interministeriel pour les Affaires Economiques et Finan- 
ciéres, set up in June 1970. For the difficulties of the private sector and its contacts 
with the Presidency, see esp. ‘Rapport moral du President’, in Procés-verbal de la 43° 
session de P Assembleé générale ordinaire du G.I. CAM, 13 décembre 1971, pp. 9-11. 
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everything, and held together by an esprit de corps that openly exalts the régime, 
is in a position of evident material and political privilege. The army, though 
less conspicuous, has nevertheless for several years occupied a similar position. 
On the other hand, the situation of the national bourgeoisie is ambiguous: the 
‘planned liberalism’ which is the economic doctrine of the régime leaves it in 
theory a part to play; in practice it is held in check by the power of the adminis- 
tration and by the apprehension in which the Feng and the Muslims hold that 
most enterprising of ethnic groups, the Bamileke.?? 

The white-collar workers, manual workers, and peasants for their part no 
longer have available specific channels through which to express their demands. 
The main trade union organizations have never managed to establish roots in 
the rural sector. It is true that, immediately after independence, there were a 
number of professional organizations functioning locally, of which the best- 
organized was L’ Action Paysanne of Gaston Medoux. This was attacked by 
M. Assalé when he was prime minister (it was in competition with his own 
political and economic ‘machine’ in the cocoa zone); and it was from 1962 
absorbed by the Union Camerounaise, which was unable however effectively 
to take its place. Today, the farmers can put forward their interests only when 
administrative tours take place; prefects and sub-prefects have become their 
sole representatives, particularly within the framework of the regional planning 
commissions. Manual and white-collar workers do have their own organiza- 
tions, but the autonomy of these is purely nominal. Their internal divisions, 
the fear of being labelled as belonging to the subversive camp, the political 
eclipse of M. Assalé in 1965, have steadily weakened the trade unions. The 
unification of the three main organizations, which M. Ahidjo had called for at 
the Congress of Garoua in 1969, was effected in 1971. The elections of trade 
union officials have in effect been suspended since 1967; single candidacies, 
controlled by the departmental offices of the UNC, will for the future rob them 
of any significance. The new main union organization, the Union Nationale 
des Travailleurs Camerounais (ONTC) will be tightly bound to the party: 
unification has taken place under the auspices of a joint committee of the 
unions and the Political Bureau of the UNC. The regional organizing com- 
mittees of the local unions also include a representative of the BPN of the UNC 
(along with the Regional Inspecteur du Travail and trade union representatives). 
It is the same with the Assessment Committee, which controls the management 
of the central body’s finances. In private those responsible for the govern- 
ment’s social policy do not conceal that trade union unification will make it 


22. For Mongo Beti (a nationalized Frenchman, and fierce opponent of the régime) 
M. Ahidjo’s government, in the pay of western or Lebanese/Syrian economic interests, 
is actually bound to oppose itself to the formation of a genuine national bourgeoisie. 
In this perspective the author analyses the arrest and conviction in 1970 of Mgr Ndongo, 
bishop of Nkongsamba and himself a Bamileke. See Main basse sur le Cameroun: autopsie 
Pune décolonisation (Paris, 1972). His argument seers to me to be carried too far. 

23. See Ph. Lippens, ‘La démocratie économique et la démocratie sociale au Cameroun’, 
(Paris, doctoral thesis in public law, 1967), p. 181. 
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easier to discipline the world of labour. However, collaborationist trade 
unionism has for a long time prevailed over more challenging attitudes; no 
professional organization has launched a strike since 1960—if one excepts the 
National Federation of Private Instructors working in the denominational 
schools, who went on strike in 1968 and 1970. In these circumstances the 
unions are in no position to carry out their role of communication: they do not 
put forward the expectations of the workers in relation to the public authorities, 
and they do not explain government decisions to the workers. Thus in 1971 
for example, the coming into force of a new system of wage classification provoked 
serious discontent among the manual and white-collar workers of Douala, 
who had not been properly informed: the reduction in the number of categories 
of wage earners convinced them that they were being downgraded; there were 
frequent misunderstandings over questions of seniority of service and qualifica- 
tions. There were also a number of the genuine consequences of this reform 
measure which caused dissatisfaction among the workers. Generally speaking, 
they were expecting a more substantial rise in wages. More specifically, in 
the textile industry, the abolition of piece-work led to an actual decrease in 
workers’ earnings, despite the establishment of a compromise system of payment. 
Moreover the social climate was bad for reasons specific to particular enterprises; 
in the Régie de Chemins de Fer Camerounais (Regifercam), for instance, the 
unions failed to express in the form of demands a discontent which was of long 
standing and of which they were well aware.” The last resort of the workers 
thus continued to be strike action. Yet the 1967 Code du Travail prescribed 
compulsory procedures of conciliation and then of arbitration before such 
action could be taken, and this implied the participation of professional bodies. 
Accordingly in 1971 manual and white-collar workers of Douala, in order to 
voice their grievances and their aspirations, were obliged to infringe the law: 
these ‘wild-cat’ strikes were regarded as subversive, and were all the more 
vigorously repressed in that the authorities were able to invoke the state of 
emergency maintained on the coast since the days of ‘UPC-ist” terrorism, 
The instigators of the strikes were interrogated by the police and their homes 
were searched; despite official denials, it seems that some of them were given 
prison sentences—although these did not exceed one month. (in the Regifer- 
cam, the solidarity of the workers and the manifest justice of their demands 
made any repression impossible). The position of the students at the Federal 
University of Yaoundé is much the same as that of the wage-earners; in 1969 
they boycotted mid-course examinations in order to register anumber of demands; 
some of these demands were in fact met in the following year, but in the mean- 
time the most dynamic of the leaders of the student organizations had been 
expelled from the Faculty, and the Association of Christian Students had been 


24. See ‘Les Impressions dun manoeuvre’, L’Effort Camerounais, 687, 4 May 1969, 
p. 2. The author, Luc Mebenga, was a militant of the USSC—the Christian trade 
union—and personnel delegate. 
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dissolved. At the end of 1969, the Fédération Nationale des Etudiants Camer- 
ounais (FENEC), linked to the UNC, was openly given the monopoly of student 
representation. As it proved unable to contain the student discontent and 
agitation at the beginning of the 1972 academic year, it is not impossible that 
the party will take direct action to establish local cells within the university. 

The same means, the ethic of unity and organizational monolithism, are 
employed to hold ethnic and/or regional interests in check. Although the 
distribution of posts—in particular of ministerial posts—does to a very small 
extent reflect these interests, the régime in theory rejects the principle of ethnic/ 
regional representation.2> At the local level, tribal or clan rivalries project 
themselves naturally on to the political scene; multi-partyism has been succeeded 
by electoral competition within the party, on the occasion of re-elections within 
its local units. The ethic of unity regards these as simply struggles for influence 
and ignores their socio-economic content (‘tribalism’ and ‘personal animosities’, 
are often no more than a form of words). Thus in Mungo, for example, the 
departmental office at the UNC section—as also the Catholic bishopric—has 
been the object of a bitter rivalry between the local people and Bamileke settlers 
and traders. At the national level, it is the West Camerounians who seem 
to have suffered most from government Jacobinism: in 1963, the decision in 
London to discontinue the preferential tariffs given to bananas from English- 
speaking Cameroun was particularly bitterly resented at Buea, where the 
political leaders hotly criticized federal diplomacy, in the belief that they would 
have obtained a better deal if the constitution had allowed them to negotiate 
directly with the British government; subsequently they complained of the 
fact that British and American aid was being cut back—on the grounds of the 
growing centralization of the federation.?” English-speaking Camerounians 
held generally that the federal institutions and political processes did not allow 
them to give effect to their regional interests. A key instance of this was the 
1972 referendum on the unitary state; the issue was one which primarily con- 
cerned them, but the results of the referendum were determined by the demo- 
graphic disparity between the two regions. The unitary structure which has 
since been set up will be no more effective in assuring their representation. 
As J. Benjamin has implicitly shown, the English-speaking region is to Cameroun 
as Quebec is to Canada. The case of West Cameroun shows, even more 
clearly than that of the trade unions—self-determination (autogestion) is a 


25. Ahidjo, Nation et développement, pp. 20, 21. 


26. Besides the well-known studies of P. Mercier, I. Wallerstein and G. Balandier, see 
S. Bonzon, ‘Modernisation et conflits tribaux en Afrique noire’, Revue Française de Sci- 
ence Politique, 17, 5 (October 1967), pp. 862-88; and T. Yannopoulos, ‘Luttes de classes 
et guerre nationale au Nigeria’, zbid, 18, 3 (June 1968), pp. 508-23. 


27. Benjamin, ‘Camerounais occidentaux’, pp. 95-109. This sense of frustration is 
particularly interesting from a political point of view in that West Cameroun seems to 
have benefited economically from the reunification, and that its development is heavily 
subsidized from the federal budget. 
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distant ideal—the correlation between the expression of interests and the 
distribution of power.?® 


The distribution of power 

The effects of the stranglehold which we have seen at the level of the expres- 
sion of local and sectional interests are aggravated in Cameroun by the growing— 
and now almost absolute—concentration of power in the hands of the state.?® 
It is not so much the UNC that is strengthened by this process of centralization 
as the territorial administration and in a lesser degree the police. 

Local democracy has been steadily emptied of its content. The Cameroun 
chiefs are still, as in the colonial period, closely subjected to the administration; 
they are no more than its auxiliaries. Only the notables of the North, Foulbés 
or Muslims of pagan origin, have managed to regain some part of the autonomy 
granted to them by the colonial power within the framework of ‘indirect rule’— 
which M. Ahidjo’s government for a time took away from them: but their 
own political practice is autocratic or authoritarian rather than democratic. 

Again, the Law of 7 July 1966, and the two Laws of 1 March 1967, put an end 
to municipal liberties by handing over to the government the task of nominating 
mayors for the three types of municipality (sometimes from outside the municipal 
council in the case of mixed rural communes); the executive power over the 
towns of Yaoundé, Douala and Nkongsamba has thus been put in the hands 
of government nominees. 


‘In deciding’, admits one observer (who is in favour of the new measures), 
‘that the chief of the municipal executive shall for the future be nominated 
in all the communes de plein exercice, the law is directed in fact at the suppres- 
sion of this type of commune, even though the name is retained. 8° 


At the same time, the representative character of the municipal deliberative 
bodies was reduced; proportional gave way to majority voting; candidates had 


28. G. Lavau’s concept of fonction tribunitienne (see ‘Le P.C.F. dans le système politique 
francais’ in Le Communisme en France, Paris, 1969) comes close to that of the expression 
of interests. In Cameroun the party may take on this function at local administrative 
levels—e.g. by intervening with the police at the request of families in cases of what are 
regarded as arbirtary arrest; the cadres are free to accept or decline this role. Besides 
this, the UNC quite often acts on behalf of purely personal interests: local cadres may 
intervene with private enterprise or the central administration; or members of the Bureau 
Politique may recommend their ‘protégés’ to the departmental presidents, in the hope of 
getting them jobs. 

29. In discussing the distribution of power in the following section I shall deal only with 
the ability of social groups to determine their immediate interests and to provide for them. 
For a brief account of the participation—or more accurately the non-participation— 
of the Camerounians in national power, see J. F. Bayart, ‘L’Union nationale cameroun- 
aise’, Revue Frangaise de Science Politique, 20, 4 (August 1970), pp. 706 sqq. 

30. Mintya, ‘Les Communes du Cameroun oriental’, Revue Juridique et Politique, 22, 2 
(April-June 1968), p. 359. The institution of government delegates has generally been 
quite well received as being a guarantee against corruption. Moreover the government 
cannot afford in its choice to displease the local people; thus M. Fonda, who enjoyed 
some prestige as mayor of Yaoundé, only quitted that office in order to become govern- 
ment delegate. 
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to be members of a party (in other words the UNC); in the small groupements 
and the commercial quartiers of the rural communes sections carrying only a 
single seat were suppressed as being conducive to ‘clan-ism’. For the elections 
of 28 May 1967, it was the departmental offices of the UNC which maintained 
control of the candidacies, in collaboration with the prefectural authorities and 
under the formal control of the Provisional Comité Directeur; and it was they 
that subsequently nominated the presidents and vice-presidents of the municipal 
councils. It is significant that the local cells had no say in the choice of candi- 
dates, since the government was unwilling that those elected should represent 
particular quartiers. The role of the municipal councils, confronted by this 
supervisory authority (basically that of the Ministry of the Interior up to 1972, 
and now that of the Ministry of Territorial Administration) and by the presence 
of the government delegates, is very much circumscribed. ‘Of communal 
democracy’, we may conclude with Ph. Lippens, ‘there remains no more than 
the existence of a decentralized administrative organ with financial adminis- 
trative autonomy.”*! In West Cameroun M. Mouna’s government, which 
since 1968 has been anxious to weaken the natural allies of KNDP sympathies 
within the UNC, has undermined the ‘local councils” freedom of action by 
interfering with appointments to them.** 

The situation is not substantially different at the regional level. Regional 
division (formerly into six federal ‘inspections’, today into seven provinces) is 
no more than administrative ‘de-concentration*. West Cameroun was alone 
in enjoying for a time—thanks to the federal structure—some degree of autonomy. 
Yet that region quickly came to regard this measure of autonomy as inadequate, 
and in particular complained that it was largely bypassed in the working out of 
federal policy. In September 1964, on the occasion of a meeting between 
the UC and the West Cameroun KNDP, the Arglophone delegation requested 
that the constitution should be revised before the end of the transition period, 
and more specifically demanded that the role of tae Council of Ministers should 
be enlarged: but to no purpose. The victory of M. Mouna’s ‘federalists’ over 
M. Jua’s ‘particularists’, followed by the formation of a unitary republic, set 
the seal on the process of centralization and dispossession; English-speaking 
Camerounians are still represented in the ruling circles of the régime, but West 
Cameroun no longer conducts its own affairs as a distinct entity. 

The concentration of power is in some measure a response to obvious dys- 
functions—the administrative and financial cumbrousness of the federal institu- 
tions, the deplorable mismanagement and fantastic corruption of the municipali- 
ties and co-operatives; but it is also a reflection of the régime’s aspiration towards 


31. Cf. Ph. Lippens, ‘L’institution communale permet’elle à la population de s’adminis- 
trer elle-même 2?’ (Douala, 22 pp. manuscript). 

32. Benjamin, ‘Camerounais occidentaux’, Ch. 6. 

33. For this episode, see tbid., pp. 294 sqq.; and Johnson, Cameroon Federation, pp. 312 
sqq. : 
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absolute unity and the civil service’s ambition for power.” Potentially this 
evolution is itself dysfunctional from the point of view of political development. 
The impact of the ordinary Camerounian on his most pressing problems and 
interests is severely limited; he is losing (or has already lost) control over his 
daily life; the socio-economic changes which are taking place seem all the more 
incomprehensible to him. These changes, planned and carried out entirely 
without reference to him, do violence to him in an almost physical sense; the 
evictions in the urban areas, the regrouping of villages, arbitrarily determined 
and applied, are only the most striking examples. It is true that the institutions 
which the state has taken over were in any case probably ill-adapted to their 
cultural environment; local democracy should have expressed itself on the 
basis of the village and not of the commune,” the cooperative should have been 
discarded in favour of some other less western-based structure. But it should 
be a matter of urgency to restore—or to give—to Camerounians some rights 
that will make them feel less helpless in the face of modernity. As an answer 
to this need, the solution of one-party government has up to the present proved 
asham. ‘A militant is an agent and, as such, he must not indulge in personal 
initiatives."2> In the event, this exhortation by M. Arouna Njoya, sometime 
vice-president of the Union Camerounaise, carried the day over the appeals in 
favour of popular participation in economic development put forward by other 
leaders, M. Ahidjo among them. The local units are not centres of decision- 
making—no rights are recognized in them—nor are they in general effective 
auxiliaries of the civil service; at all levels the substance of power is in the hands 
of the administrative machine.*” 


Integration and security 

Socio-economic change is a disturbing experience. In Cameroun there have 
also been political changes: the adventure of independence, the phase of terror- 
ism and, in West Cameroun, the anxieties aroused by reunification. The régime 
did succeed in bringing about security through the establishment of civil order: 
but at the same time, the establishment of monolithism brought back afresh 
the atmosphere of fear.°® Laws have been passed giving the public authorities 
the power to define absolutely and arbitrarily what is legal and what is subversive. 
Thus, according to the Ordinance of 12 March 1962 (the basic text of the régime) : 


34. M. Mannoni, Enfance aliénée (Paris, 1972),p.17. Seealso M. Crozier, Le phénomène 
bureaucratique (Paris, 1964). 

35. See J. C. Pauvert, J. L. Laucrey-Javal, Le Groupement d’Evodoula (Cameroun): 
(tude socio ee (Paris, 1957), p. 35; and Mintya, ‘Communes du Cameroun orien- 
tal’, loc. cit. 

36. Arouna Njoya, ‘Le Militant et les elections’, Deuxième seminaire de P Union cameroun- 
aise tenu à Yaoundé du 15 au 23 juin 1964, p. 73. 

37. See J. F. Bayart, ‘Cameroun: PiHusion du parti unique’, Le Mois en Afrique, 65 (May 
1971), pp. 34 sqq. 

38. The term is not too strong. See the remarkable texts published in the religious 
denominational press, and especially ‘Muets comme des carpes, ou psychose de la peur’, 
L’Effort Camerounais, 351, 19 August 1962, p. 6; and ‘Cessons d’avoir peur’, ibid., 576, 
29 January 1967, p. 3. 
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‘Whosoever shall give utterance to or propagate false reports, news or rumours, 
or tendentious commentaries on accurate news when such news, rumour or 
commentary may tend to the damaging of the public authorities, shall be 
punished... .’ 


In 1963 M. Emah Ottu, one of the ex-UPC leaders who has subsequently 
joined the UC, was placed under house arrest for having been ‘convicted of 
subversive action’, in that he had 


‘brought serious accusations against other Camerounians—accusations 
which, if not a threat to public order, were at least of substantial moral and 
material prejudice to those Camerounians.’ 


As M. Ahidjo acknowledged at the time, ‘the word “subversion” covers a 
great many activities."*® Who is subversive? Who is not subversive? M. 
Ahidjo alone knows, in that he is the source of all power. Party membership 
confers no physical or psychological security. The leaders of the UC and, after 
them though to a lesser degree those of the UNC, in exhorting their militants 
to vigilance against ‘internal opposition’, ‘dubious attachments’, and ‘double- 
crossers’, have maintained this atmosphere of distrust and insecurity within the 
very heart of the organization. In this light, the rites of the ‘anti-terrorist 
cadi’ that were organized on a large scale in the west of the country take on all 
the character of exorcisms. In a régime which has suppressed all competition 
in the field of political life, everything has become political: the Ngondo celebra- 
tion, the schism within the Presbyterian church, funeral processions, even family 
gatherings. 

In consequence of these feelings of general guilt there comes about a need for 
integration with a community that can offer security—an aspiration nurtured 
by physical, social and cultural déracinement. In its own way the ethic of 
unity, being single-minded and therefore integrationist, does provide a response 
to this, but it cannot be a real substitute for integration within a limited group. 
In the latter sense ethnic associations are admirable communities: they are at 
once economic (mutual aid, investment), social (high entrance subscription 
linked to an initiation rite), and existential (common origin, festivals, age sets). 
The religious denominations, thanks to their missionary spirit and to the 
militancy they inspire, and in spite of the internal crisis dividing them, also instil 
into their members a strong group consciousness. It is otherwise with the 
local units of the party organization—something that was bound to happen 
from the moment when the UNC became a community without limits, a ‘party/ 
people’. Since there is no ‘out-group’ there is no longer an ‘in-group’. 
The annual party subscription seems often to be regarded as a supplementary 
tax; it is the same with trade union subscriptions, now automatically deducted 
at source by the employer. Ultimately party membership cards and official 


39, Press conference by M. Ahidjo, 4.CA.P., 2 July 1963, 
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identity papers merge into a single category in the popular mind. The leaders 
maintain that the local cell is ‘the basic unit where the members should live in 
a quasi-family relationship, on a permanent footing’.*° In practice, although 
the party rules provide for the holding of meetings at least every fortnight, many 
local cells do not meet more than two or three times a year—when they do so to 
organize the processions which mark every festival occasion of the régime. 
Moreover, the effectiveness of political involvement and the group consciousness 
of the militants are diluted by the weight of numbers.*t And the meetings 
of these local committees are taken up with interminable personal quarrels. 
The Garoua Conference found itself obliged to appoint arbitrators for the 
disputes at section, sub-section, and local unit level. In future, ‘the Political 
Bureau will not take cognizance of quarrels and disputes between militants 
or local units except on appeal.” In the machinery of the UNC as in the 
plays of Sartre, ‘L’Enfer cest les autres? In short, the party—save for a 
few of its cadres—is of little use in fulfilling this function of social 
integration.“ 


Political alienation in Cameroun 

The régime seeks to control the whole of social life. But, as we have seen, 
the structures which it builds are only very poor working substitutes from the 
point of view of the four requirements under discussion. New social fabric 
is not being legislated into being; it is weaving itself gradually from the depths 
of the crisis. As Durkheim once observed, ‘This kind of operation cannot be 
devised from the seclusion of an office desk; it can only emerge step by step 
from within itself’. M. Ahidjo’s political régime does not combine the con- 
ditions needed for such a social re-structuring—or rather perhaps re-invention. 
The widespread sense of fear and guilt inhibits all initiative.“ Nothing can 


40. Circular No. 1/UNC/BPN/SO, dated 1 June 1969 and signed by M. Kamé. 

41. A cell may number more than 100 members, even though theoretically the maximum 
is 30. In 1969 there was a demand from the local level for the breaking up of various 
committees, and indeed of sections, on the grounds of population-growth and of the great 
distances militants were obliged to travel to meetings. It was only in September 1971 
that the Bureau Politique accordingly decided to appoint a commission to restructure the 
local units. It is difficult at present to estimate the scale of this movement. 

42. Circular No. I/UNC/BPN/SO, quoted above. A vivid picture of these local dis- 
putes may be gleaned from the records of the sub-section meetings, unfortunately too 
Jong to be quoted here. 

43. This decline in the integrative function of African government parties was early 
discerned by Ruth Schachter; see ‘Single-party Systems in West Africa’, American 
Political Science Review, 55, 2 (June 1961), p. 304. For Cameroun my conclusions are 
supported by the observations of C. Dikoumé and J. Luetke-Entrup, Mouanko: étude 
socio-économique générale en vue du développement (Douala, Institut panafricain pour le 
développement, October 1971), pp. 63-4. 

44, E. Durkheim, De la diviston du travail social (8th edn. Paris, 1967), p. 406. 

45. L Effort Camerounais has given a vivid description of how this happens. “I can’t 
undertake such a step’, one hears on all sides. An official, for instance, is working at 
Yaoundé and has a certain amount of weight with the youth of his village, and would 
like to get work parties going there. But he can’t. He is afraid. He has been active 
at some time or other in such and such a political party, It wouldn’t be well regarded 
if he put himself at the head of some association, even just a work-party. And in any 
case, he has joined the new party. But he knows that people are afraid of him, and he in 
turn is frightened of them’ (‘Cessons d’avoir peur’, loc, cit.) 
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be done outside the party, but the party does nothing. American political 
scientists, notably Pye and Huntington, have made pluralism into a dimension 
of political development: their work however is marked by a strong Anglo-Saxon 
‘democentrism’—to use A. L. Madian’s expression.*® This adaptation to 
socio-economic change can take place through many kinds of institution, 
processes, and patterns of behaviour. It would be better, rather than 
talking of associations or of intermediate groups—specifically western 
concepts—to use the term ‘small political communities’ (petits collectifs 
politiques), a concept which embraces equally social structures that are 
of imported origin (parties, syndicates, elections), indigenous (associations 
of originaires, palavers, bands), and even informal social relations (gather- 
ings, expeditions).4” In Cameroun there are formidable obstacles to the forma- 
tion of any similar social units: in police surveillance, and in the extension of the 
practice of requiring preliminary authorization to the press, to meetings and in 
particular to associations of any kind. The Law of 12 June 1967 is effectively 
designed to bring about in the long term the steady extinction of freedom of 
association, by providing—subtly but inexorably—for the assimilation of 
autonomous groups into the structures of the régime. In a more general sense, 
political monolithism is intolerant of anomic and deviant groups; yet the import- 
ant contribution of these to social change has often been stressed by perceptive 
sociologists. The régime established by M. Ahidjo is a poor response to the 
need for integration and identification, for the expression and meeting of inter- 
ests. It frustrates the adaptation of the Camerounians to modernization; it is 
dysfunctional from the point of view of political development. 

The present tendency of political science is perhaps to fight shy of the concept 
of alienation.*® Yet such an attitude makes impossible the use of the only 
research techniques whereby the serious study of the Cameroun political culture 
can be undertaken—the application of a detailed questionnaire to a limited 
sample and/or interviews in depth. By the ambitious term ‘political alienation’, 
I will therefore limit myself to pointing out certain features indicating the gap 
that has grown up between the Camerounians and economic/political modernity. 
And I shall confine myself to an impressionistic description of these features. 

The Camerounians do seem broadly to accept, and to interiorize, the ethic 


ae $ L adit, ‘The Anatomy of a Failure’, Government and Opposition, 4, 2 (Spring 
969), p. 288. 

47. Cp. the petits collectifs de travail (co-operatives, small waterworks etc.) which 
according to R. Dumont disseminate social and economic change more smoothly and 
more effectively than the giant economic enterprises. See esp. his Cuba, socialisme et 
développement (Paris, 1964). The petit collectif politique implies the autonomous and 
localized power of a group as contrasted with national-scale structures (the main press 
organs, unitary movements of all kinds). 

48. See esp. J. Duvignaud, ‘Anomie et mutation sociale’, pp. 63-81, and Ed. Morin, 
‘Remarques sur la “commutation”? des traits sociaux’, pp. 145-56. in Sociologie des 
mutations, ed. G. Balandier (Paris, 1970). 

49. Cp. J. Israel, L’Akenation de Marx à la sociologie contemporaine (Paris, 1972), and 
the seminar of G. Lavau at the Fondation Nationale des Sciences Politiques devoted to 
political integration and alienation (Paris, 1971/2). 
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of unity. The provisional necessity of one-party government is admitted, 
a negative view of politics is widespread, a national consciousness is expressed, 
the authorities and the régime are in general validated, the western-based 
modernization is not on the whole rejected. These undoubted facts may seem 
to contradict my conclusions. Yet there are a number of tensions, consciously 
experienced, which characterize this political culture: the frustration of the 
West Camerounians at the growing centralization; of the intellectuals and social 
cadres, robbed of all initiative; of the Bamileke, constantly suspect for their 
economic dynamism; and of others. 

The spirit of opposition is not wholly dead. While the students outside the 
country and the Duala have appeared over the past year to rally en masse to 
the régime, it must not be forgotten that in some quarters there is talk of Mr 
Foncha quitting the UNC and forming a rival party of a Christian Democrat 
complexion; and that the brusque and unforeseen suppression of federalism was 
just the thing to give it fresh impetus. In a more general way, there are substi- 
tutes for political pluralism making their appearance: the religious organizations; 
the personal popularity of Mgr Ndongmo, leader of the Catholic liberals; 
and football (which under pressure of popular opinion refused to be ‘unified’ 
by the authorities in 1970). Movements of rejection have asserted themselves: 
thus the Jehovah’s Witnesses, 50,000 strong and increasing fast since they 
were proscribed for boycotting the 1970 elections, are probably to be regarded 
as an expression of protest both against imported civilization and against the 
régime. This would explain why they have taken particular hold in the west 
and on the coast, notably among the Bamileke—a group often guarded in its 
relations with the UNC and one particularly affected by social change. The 
persistence or aggravation of the socio-economic disequilibrium prevalent in 
Africa today—such as delinquency and prostitution—also demonstrate the 
inability of the régime to take up the challengeof modernization. Theordinances 
of 28 September 1970 threaten these deviant movements with heavy penalties— 
even death; but they fail to go to the roots of the trouble. 

In any case, from a theoretical point of view, the non-consciousness of 
alienation (or in Marxist terms, false consciousness) cannot dispose of the fact 
of alienation. An attempt at analysis— or rather an outline analysis—in depth 
is therefore needed, to delineate this concealed state of alienation. The inability 
of the régime to nurture an integrated cultural/political personality will then 
become clear. It is in fact developing vertical relationships (of a family type) 
at the cost of horizontal ones (with groups of similar social and/or biological 


50. It should not necessarily be regarded as an ideology of foreign origin, artificially 
imposed upon the country. The ethic of unity is to be found in the colonial period, and 
characterizes for instance the clan movement of the Banyang. See M. Ruel, Leopards 
and Leaders: constitutional politics among a Cross River people (London, 1969). It is 
possible that l’unanimisme really has its roots in pre-colonial political philosophy, as 
African political leaders commonly maintain. The dysfunctions of the ethic of unity 
would then account for the transition from (local) unanimisme to (national) Jacobinism, 
as is suggested by the case of Operation Nylon, see below. 
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structure) :5! we have seen how the petits collectifs politiques (in particular age- 
groups, trade unions, autonomous youth movements) have degenerated to the 
advantage of political authority and particularly of administrative power. 
I use the term ‘degeneration’ less in a developmentalist perspective—which is 
dangerously ethnocentric—than in its psycho~analytical sense; in place of 
egalitarian relations between the Camerounian and his tribe, his age-set, his 
association, there is substituted a relationship of dependence on power, liable to 
acquire the projection of parental images.®? In fact, power is in considerable 
measure personalized in the popular mind: not only M. Ahidjo but also, in the 
rural context, the prefect and sub-prefect assume the character of father-figure.8 
The contradiction between rallying to the President and attachment to tradi- 
tion is experienced and is a source of guilt feeling: 


‘The voice of the child-people echoes with pleas for your help and your pardon. 
With beating heart, in shame and in confusion, we come to bear true witness 
to our demagogy, 
Only you do we hear, for sky and earth no longer remain unaware of your 
vocation. 

Give counsel to us, as a father to his erring children : 
And above all do not deal with us according to the measure of our errors and 
our transgressions, %4 


In another aspect, and related to the father-figure in a way that requires 
clearer definition, there are mother-figures—in the concepts of national 
independence, reunification, national unity, and the UNC. This relationship 
of dependence means an infinite extension of the role of the public authorities: 
the Camerounians look to them for everything. Thus for example the rural 
people, when the administrative tours come round, recount their ‘doléances’— 
a term which admirably expresses the role of dependence—and confine 
themselves to a strictly passive attitude; making no effort to address themselves 
to their own needs by the application of their own human resources. 


51. See O. Mannoni, Psychologie de la colonisation (Paris, 1950), pp. 68, sqq. 

Ps Ibid. ; Jae G. Mendel, Pour décoloniser Penfant; sociopsychanalise de Pautorité 
aris, 1971). 

53. ‘Ahidjo is our father’—old man in Eden (La Presse du Cameroun, 6-7 April 1963); 

‘Papa Ahidjo, Papa Ahidjo’—chant the under-twelves in Doula (A.GA.P., 16 October, 

1971). At the extreme, M. Ahidjo is deified—which is more remarkable in that divinity 

i not systematically sought; the President has never attempted to acquire a charismatic 

egitimacy. 

54, G.N. Anyon Mbida, ‘Long life to our beloved President El Hadj Ahmadou Ahidjo, 

on this tenth anniversary of our independence’, La Presse du Cameroun, 31 December 

1969, 1 January 1970, p. 3. The beginning of the poem compares M. Ahidjo to Moses 

leading the Jews out of Egypt. 

55, See e.g. the interview with M. Djambon, Commissaire Central de Police at Douala, 

by Ph. Lippens (16 June 1970): ‘The people have substantially extended the role of the 

police. These folk seek from the police material and moral security.” We are very close 

to the ‘culture of subjection’ described by G. Almond and S. Verba, The Civic Culture: 

political attitudes and democracy in five nations (Princeton, 1963), 
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The vertical links might appear to be solid ones, for in theory parents do not 
betray their children.®* In practice, however, the authority cannot live up to 
this absolute expectation, and this provokes in the Camerounian the sense of 
desertion: 


‘The militant often has faith in the Party and believes with conviction that 
through its agency everything will go well. But instead the militant finds 
himself in fact neglected by the upper levels of the Party; the [procès verbaux] 
and the reports appear not to be studied, and doléances are not given con- 
sideration. 


Such feelings of abandonment are of course disturbing and set up reactions 
of resentment or guilt.58 

The political alienation revealed by these symptoms is not wholly to be attri- 
buted to the régime. Other factors are involved: external economic conditions 
(which subject the farmer to the harsh and distant dictates of world market 
forces), the influence in the past of the colonial power (which helped to instil 
this passive subject-mentality), the cultural heritage (in which the entrenchment 
of chiefly authority seems to have its roots). The present régime does 
however perpetuate this alienation in a context of rapid socio-economic 
change and on a national scale. It is true that the alienation is not 
equally felt in every sector of the socio-political system; it is worse for the 
West than for the East Camerounians; for the peasants, manual workers and 
white-collar workers than for the officials; for the masses and for the grass-root 
militants than for the notables and the cadres of the UNC. Nevertheless, 
there emerges overall the model of a frustrating political culture, which could 
be labelled as Jacobin—by analogy of course with the case of France: a strong 
national consciousness, the suppression of local and sectional loyalties and 
interests, a relationship of dependence between those administered and a highly 
centralized power.®® Contrary to the view often postulated by American 
political scientists, national integration is not necessarily an indication of 
political development. 
56. Cp. Mannoni, Psychologie de la colonisation, p. 70. 
57. Report on the political situation of the New-Bell ITI sub-section (Wouri section) 
26 March 1971. 
58. Cp. Mannoni, Psychologie de la colonisation, Ch. 4; and E. H. Erikson, Enfance et 
société (Neuchatel, 1966). This analysis requires modification or even substantial 
revision. On the one hand, M. Ahidjo is also seen as (a) big brother, ‘grand camarade’, 
usually by the party militants; (b) son, by the old matrons: ‘Come, take me, Death, for 
now I have seen my son Ahidjo’, exclaims one of these. A.CA.P. 19-20 January 1969. 
On the other, there is the lack of definition of the relation between father-images and 
mother-images. 
59. Cameroun more or less explicitly takes France as its model for successful national 
integration. But there the politics of unification, in denying diversity and particularisms 
as such, impinged simultaneously on a strong national consciousness and a growing 
ethnic discontent: some minority groups experience national unity as alienation. See 
Lafont, Décoloniser en France; P. Serant, La France des minorités (Paris, 1965); and 


especially Morvan Lebesque, Comment peut-on être Breton ? essai sur la democratie française 
(Paris, 1970), 
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By way of conclusion 

It remains to determine what is really to blame for this alienation. Is it one- 
patty government and monolithism as such, or is it the form which they take in 
Cameroun? All criticisms of one-party government tend to irritate African 
ideologists, who regard them simply as ethnocentric: but the thesis of a specifi- 
cally ‘African’? kind of democracy which they cherish is generally greeted with 
scepticism. Rightly or wrongly? In Cameroun, the quickening of urban life 
in the Nylon guartier of Douala, a number of ethnic associations, and in the 
rural sector the Zones d’Action Prioritaires Integries (ZAPI), seem to provide 
examples, as yet partial and incomplete, of political development within the 
framework of one-party government, that are highly original by comparison 
with imported European solutions. Their most interesting feature would 
seem to be the displacing of the vertical relationships between those adminis- 
tered and the central authority by the formation of autonomous decision-making 
centres which nevertheless continue to respect the legality of the régime; thus 
for example the inhabitants of Nylon have taken over the management of their 
quartier, making use of the local units of the UNC as a structural framework. 
If the success of such experiments is confirmed, the definition of the degree of 
pluralism necessary to political development could be made clear. In short, 
the number of competing social structures should be regarded as less significant 
than the diffusion of power. 

The Cameroun case-history suggests a second research hypothesis. There 
would seem to be a contradiction between what appear to be the overwhelming 
support and resources of the ruling African one-party governments, and the 
real depth of popular following that they enjoy. Subconsciously at least, 
people can hardly remain attached to régimes which cannot satisfy their under- 
lying desire for integration, for a sense of identity, for self-expression and for 
the care of their interests. They will accordingly regard their disappearance 
with indifference, or more probably, in their gnawing sense of abandonment, 
with positive pleasure. In the end they may even take the initiative in over- 
throwing them: as in Upper Volta and Dahomey in 1966, in Madagascar in 
1972. But, as prisoners to their own role of dependence, they will succeed only 
in establishing new vertical relationships, and will make no attempt to bring 
about a qualitative political change.®® ‘This explains how it is that apparently 
solidly-established régimes such as those of Ghana, Mali and Madagascar have 
suddenly crumbled or been overthrown—only to be succeeded by similar 
authoritarian models and by the continued suppression of any genuinely radical 
political innovation. 

60. In Madagascar, the formation of the KIM (committees for co-ordinating resistance) 
and the ZOAM (Madagascar young unemployed), as the result of the movement of 
May 1972, would seem to open up new perspectives in this field; confronted by the more 


classic power of General Ramanantsoa, which one can safely predict as moving towards 
greater authoritarianism. 


NIGERIA’S ROLE IN INTER-AFRICAN RELATIONS 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE ORGANIZATION OF 
AFRICAN UNITY 


by OLAJIDE ALUKO 
University of Ife, Ibadan 


SINCE THE END of the civil war in January 1970, Nigeria has been playing a more 
formidable and forceful role in African affairs than ever before. Nothing can 
illustrate this better than her role in the Organization of African Unity (OAU). 

Nigeria contributed substantially to the founding of the organization in 
Addis Ababa in May 1963. Its charter drew largely upon that of the Afro- 
Malagasy states that had met in Lagos in January 1962.1 Later Alhaji Inua 
Wada, the last Defence Minister in the Balewa government, claimed that the 
charter of the OAU was drafted by Dr Teslim Elias, then the Nigerian Attorney- 
General, and now the Chief Justice of the Federation.? 

Nevertheless, Nigeria for some time played a less leading role within the 
organization than the size and economic potential of the country would seem 
to indicate. In 1963 the population of Nigeria was about 22 per cent of that 
of the whole of Africa, and it was widely felt in Nigeria that the country should 
lead the OAU. This it was believed could be achieved if Lagos were to be 
chosen as the headquarters of the organization, or if a Nigerian were appointed 
its first administrative Secretary-General. Thus at the first meeting of the 
OAU Council of Ministers in Dakar, in August 1963, Mr Jaja Wachuku, as 
Foreign Minister, struggled hard to secure either the headquarters or the top 
administrative post for Nigeria. But he failed: the Council of Ministers 
overwhelmingly voted in favour of Addis Ababa as‘the headquarters of the 
organization, while the majority of them voted in favour of Diallo Telli of 
Guinea as its first administrative Secretary-General.? 

When in July 1964 the Summit meeting of the OAU at Cairo finally elected 
Diallo Telli as the first Secretary-General, there was considerable disappoint- 
ment and gloom in Nigeria—a gloom not wholly dispersed by the reassuring 
speech made by the prime minister, Sir Abubakar Tafawa Balewa, on his 
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1. Zdenek Cervenka, The Organization of African Unity and Its Charter (London, 1969), 
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return from Cairo.* It took many people some time to adjust to the idea that 
the loss of both the OAU Secretariat and its Secretary-Generalship did not 
necessarily imply that their country was of little account in Africa. 

Yet when the election of a new Secretary-General was due to come up for 
the second time in June 19725 no civilian or military leaders, or even newspapers, 
ever suggested to the Federal military government that it should nominate a 
Nigerian for the post. Nor did the government do so, despite pressure from 
some Commonwealth African countries. Instead at the OAU Summit meeting 
in Rabat in June 1972, Nigeria proposed as Secretary~General a Camerounian 
Minister, Mr Nzo Ekangaki,’ and it was he who got the job. Thus Nigeria 
within nine years has moved from a position of vying for the OAU crown for 
herself to one of being a king-maker. This is an important change in what 
Nigeria considers to be her role within the OAU. 

Similar changes are to be discerned in Nigeria’s activities within the organiza- 
tion and indeed in African international relations generally—especially since the 
end of the civil war in January 1970: in the promotion of African unity and 
solidarity, in the strength of commitment to the elimination of colonialism and 
racism in Africa, and in the fostering of economic co-operation. It is these 
changes, and the reasons for them, that will be dealt with in this article. We 
shall also examine Nigeria’s role in the peaceful settlement of inter-state dis- 
putes or conflicts in Africa.® 


Promotion of African unity and solidarity 

Although under the Balewa government Nigeria had already been concerned 
with African unity, she had seemingly been content if her stand was supported 
by a majority of OAU member states, especially by those belonging to the 
former ‘Monrovia group’.® Sometimes indeed it would appear that she was 
unperturbed to find herself opposed by even a majority of OAU members. 
For instance, Nigeria was almost alone in opposing the exclusion of Moise 
Tshombe, the then Congolese Prime Minister, from the OAU Summit in 
Cairo in 1964. On a number of further occasions in 1964-65 she continued 
to support the Tshombe government, even going so far as to defend the American- 
Belgian rescue operation in the Congo (Zaire) when this was attacked by 22 
Afro-Asian countries in the Security Council of the United Nations.1° Simi- 
4, Africa Research Bulletin, July 1964, p. 108. 
5. When Diallo Telli was re-elected at Algiers in 1968, Nigeria was in the midst of the 
civil war, and so could not contest the post. 
6. Africa Confidential, 13, 13, 30 June 1972. 
7. West Africa, 30 June 1972. 
8. Catherine Hoskyns identified the three main pre-occupations of the OAU at Addis 
Ababa in 1963 as the liberation of Africa, closer economic co-operation, and conflict 
resolution. See ‘Trends and Developments in the Organization of African Unity’ in 
The Year Book of World Affairs (London, 1967), pp. 164-78. 
9. The 19/20 African states whose representatives met at Monrovia in May 1961, and 
subsequently at Lagos in January 1962, before the final establishment of the OAU in 1963. 
10. See e.g. Africa Diary, 17-23 October 1964, p. 1992, and UN Doc. $/6076 and Add. 
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larly at the meeting of the OAU Defence Commission in Freetown, Sierra 
Leone, in February 1965, Nigeria strenuously opposed the majority of the 
Commission on the proposal to set up an African Peace Force which was in 
the end accepted by the Commission. 

Nigeria’s attitude has now become one of exercising both stronger leadership 
and greater flexibility. On matters of principle, on which she may feel intensely, 
she will firmly make her stand clear—but without antagonizing other member 
states holding contrary views. 

There was for instance the issue, following General Amin’s overthrow of 
Milton Obote in Uganda in January 1971, of whether the Amin delegation 
should be accepted as representing Uganda at OAU meetings, and whether 
the OAU Summit meeting in June 1972 should be held at Kampala as originally 
planned. A passionate speech by the Nigerian Foreign Minister, Dr Okoi 
Arikpo, failed to persuade the Council of Ministers to allow the Amin delega- 
tion to take their seats at its meeting in February 1971 :1? but a few months later 
General Gowon was successful in securing a compromise whereby the venue of 
the Summit meeting was changed to Addis Ababa in return for agreement 
that the Uganda government delegation should be seated at it. When the 
governments of Zaire and the Central African Republic threatened not to 
attend the Summit because of the change of venue, a Nigerian mission headed 
by Dr Okezie seems to have been a main factor securing the attendance of a 
Zaire delegation ;# and a visit by General Gowon to the Central African Republic 
on his return from the Summit meeting was followed by a joint communiqué 
expressing Nigeria’s hope that the Central African Republic would attend 
future meetings.'4 

It is now Nigeria’s desire to keep on friendly terms, not just with the majority, 
but with all the 41 member states of the OAU. This was why after the civil 
war she was quickly reconciled with all the four African countries that had 
recognized ‘Biafra’, and why she maintains cordial relations with African 
countries with such different ideologies as Guinea and Malawi. 

Underlying this policy is the determination to make it possible for all African 
states through the OAU to work out what Dr Okoi Arikpo has called ‘a common 
African policy on major international problems of the day’. From the experi- 
ence of the civil war, when OAU solidarity contributed substantially to the 
diplomatic success of the Federal government,** government leaders have come 
to believe that though Africa is militarily and economically weak, it can none- 


11, OAU Defence Commission Doc. DEF/PRO 6 (ID, 3 February 1965. In view of 

obvious practical difficulties, the proposed African Peace Force has not been formed. 
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> l, pp. 36-7. 
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16. Yashpal Tandon, ‘The Organization of African Unity’, Round Table (April 1972), 
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theless gain much by taking a united stand on major issues.17_ On 6 September 
1969 General Gowon, appealing for African unity, told the Assembly of Heads 
of State and Government in Addis Ababa that ‘African countries can never 
survive, they can never make it, if we adopt the attitude of an eye for an eye, 
and a tooth for a tooth, 718 i 

In pursuit of this policy Nigeria has taken steps on two important issues to 
galvanize the OAU into taking a common stand. Early in December 1970, 
theextraordinary meetingof the Council of Ministers in Lagos to discuss the Afri- 
can response to the short-lived invasion of Guinea was held at the initiative of 
Nigeria.1® Similarly, it was Nigeria supported by Ethiopia that induced the 
OAU Council of Ministers, in June 1971, to take a common African posture 
over the question of ‘dialogue’ with South Africa, and to secure from the 
organization a joint declaration on this.2° By working for a common African 
policy, Nigeria intends to preserve what Yashpal Tandon has called the ‘symbols 
of authority and legitimacy vested in the OAU ’,2! and to give the organization 
some binding power over its members. Genera. Gowon told reporters on his 
return from the Addis Ababa Summit of June 1971 that the OAU declaration 
on. ‘dialogue’ was ‘binding on all African states’. While aware that the OAU 
has no coercive force, the Nigerian government leaders believe that once any 
issue is overwhelmingly supported by over two-thirds of its members it should 
be regarded as something morally, if not legally, binding on all. 


The elimination of colonialism and racism 

During the last four years Nigeria has begun to play a much more vigorous 
part in the task of eliminating colonialism and racism on the African continent. 
Under the Balewa government this part was largely limited to a modest contri- 
bution to the Special Fund of the OAU Liberation Committee, and to the giving 
of moral support to the liberation movements. There was no response to the 
call of some MPs early in 1965 that Nigeria should supply the freedom fighters 
with weapons. Indeed, at the OAU Council of Ministers’ meeting at Addis 
Ababa in November 1966, Nigeria voted for a cut in the budget of the Libera- 
tion Committee from £45,000 to £35,000.%7 Although Nigeria was one of 
the original members of the OAU Liberation Committee, she did not make any 
major contribution to its work until very recently. 


17. This view is supported by Nora Mckeon’s article, ‘The African States and the OAU’, 
in International Affairs (July 1966), p. 405. 

18. ‘Long Live African Unity’: Text of an Address by Major General Gowon to the 
Assembly of the Heads of State and Government of the OAU on 6 September, 1969. 

19. West Africa, 12~18 December, 1970. 

20. For details about this, see Dr Arikpo’s statement on ‘dialogue’ to the Seventeenth 
Session of the Council of Ministers on 18 June 1971, in Nigeria Bulletin on Foreign Affairs, 
1, 1, pp. 39-42, 46-7. 

21. Tandon, ‘Organization of African Unity’, loc. cit.. p. 226. 

22. Daily Times (Lagos), 29 June 1971. All important issues within the OAU, and all 
resolutions of the Assembly of Heads of State and Government, are decided by a two- 
thirds majority. 

23. Africa Research Bulletin, November 1966, p. 653. For the 1965 vote, see H.R. 
Debates, 26 April 1965, col. 1500. 
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But since about late 1968, when the involvement of Portugal, South Africa, 
and Rhodesia on the side of the ‘Biafrans’ became very evident, Nigeria has 
been advocating an increase in the contributions made by all African states to 
the Special Fund of the Liberation Committee. In February 1969, the Niger- 
ian spokesman at the Council of Ministers in Addis Ababa said that his govern- 
ment was ready to grant ‘additional funds’ to the liberation movements apart 
from its regular contribution.24 In June, 1971 Dr Okoi Arikpo severely 
criticized the budget of about £1 million approved for the Liberation Committee 
for its work during the 1971-72 period. He described it as ‘a pathetically paltry 
budget .. . which would cover not more than a day’s expenditure for a moderate 
army.” Jt seems reasonable to suggest that it was this type of appeal, backed 
by the OAU Secretariat and the enthusiasm of King Hassan of Morocco, who 
promised to make a personal contribution of $1 million, that made the Rabat 
Summit of the OAU decide to increase by 50 per cent members’ contributions 
to the Special Fund of the Liberation Committee. 

Apart from her own regular contributions to the Special Fund, which before 
the Rabat increases amounted to about £84,000 a year and is now some £126,000, 
Nigeria has since 1968 (according to Dr Arikpo) been providing direct bilateral 
assistance to freedom fighters, supplying for instance trucks and other types 
of military hardware, medical supplies, clothing, and food. Leaders of freedom 
movements have been invited to visit Nigeria; among them Amilcar Cabral, 
the leader of the PAIGC of Guinea-Bissau,?? Oliver Tambo of the African 
National Congress of South Africa, and the Reverend Abel Muzorewa of the 
African National Council of Rhodesia. 

As far back as 1969, Nigeria had suggested the need to decentralize the 
Executive Secretariat of the Liberation Committee in Dar-es-Salaam to make 
for greater effectiveness. But it was not until June 1971, when the OAU Council 
of Ministers had its first opportunity to discuss the preliminary report?® of a 
seven-nation committee set up in 1969 to advise on the reform of the Liberation 
Committee, that Nigeria made important suggestions on this subject.2® And 
although her proposal that the appointment of the Executive Secretary of the 
Liberation Committee in Dar-es-Salaam should be vested in the Assembly 


24. OAU, Summary Records of the Proceedings of the Twelfth Ordinary Session of the 
Council of Ministers at Addis Ababa, February 1969, Doc. CM/SR 10 (XID. 

25. West Africa, 9 July 1971. Nigeria Bulletin on Foreign Affairs, 1, 1, p. 39. 

26. Nigeria started offering bilateral aid to the freedom fighters in 1968 when she sus- 
pended her contributions to the Special Fund because she suspected Tanzania of diverting 
part of the money of the Liberation Committee to helping ‘Biafra’. But since resuming 
direct payment to the Special Fund in 1970, Nigeria has continued to provide bilateral 
assistance to the freedom fighters. See Daily Times (Lagos), 21 July 1971. 

27. The assassination of Cabral-took place after this article was written, in January 1973. 
28. A brief summary of the report may be found in the text of Dr Arikpo’s statement to 
the Council of Ministers on 17 June, 1971. For details see Nigeria Bulletin on Foreign 
Affairs 1, 1, pp. 37-9. The members of the group were Algeria, Morocco, Kenya, 
Ethiopia, Central African Republic, Senegal and Sierra Leone. 

29. Dr Arikpo successfully argued that its membership (formerly 11) should be increased 
to 17 rather than to the 21 proposed in the report, and that it should continue to meet 
twice a year in ordinary sessions. West Africa, 30 June, 1972. 
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of Heads of State and Government rather than as before in Tanzania’s President 
was turned down at Rabat, she had earlier succeeded—in June 1971—in per- 
suading the Council of Ministers to open a West African sub-regional head- 
quarters for the PAIGC in Conakry. 

Another feature of Nigeria’s intensified concern to speed up the total decoloni- 
zation of Africa has been the promotion of regional defence pacts. With these 
is linked the proposal for what Dr Arikpo has called ‘an African task force’ 
which would help to defend African countries in the front line of colonialist 
or racist offensives, as well as assisting in the liberation struggle.°° The idea 
of a regional defence pact was strongly supported by the OAU Defence 
Commission (under Nigerian chairmanship from 1970-71) and by the Secre- 
tariat in Addis Ababa. But even General Gowon’s readiness, stated in June 
1972, to supply manpower for the liberation struggle*! could not overcome the 
formidable practical obstacles to the establishment of regional military com- 
mands, and in the event the Rabat Summit in 1972 simply referred back the 
question of a joint military force to the Defence Commission, and set up a 
nine-member state committee of Chiefs of Staff to study the situation further. 

Other Nigerian initiatives have been the proposal that the OAU should give 
to certain African countries specific responsibility for the liberation of particular 
colonial territories,’ and General Gowon’s call in June 1971 that within the 
next three years one colonial territory should be liberated by the OAU. While 
Nigerian leaders are realistic enough to understand the problems facing the 
OAU member states in meeting these challenges," there is no doubt about the 
new tougher and more positive spirit which she is trying to instil into the organiza- 
tion, and especially into those African countries whose commitment to the 
liberation struggle has hitherto been minimal. 


Economic cooperation 

In the economic field the change in Nigeria’s role has been less marked than 
in the political sphere. This is partly because, being herself underdeveloped 
and short of capital resources and technical know-how, her room for manoeuvre 
is more limited. Nonetheless, some changes are noticeable in Nigeria’s role 
in fostering economic co-operation. We shall trace these changes under three 
main heads: through continental-wide organizations including the Economic 
and Social Commission of the OAU, through inter-governmental sub-regional 
groupings, and through bilateral trade arrangements. We shall also briefly 
consider Nigeria’s attitude to other economic groupings. 
30. Daily Times (Lagos). 
31. See the Text of the Closing Speech by General Yakubu Gowon at the Ninth Assembly 
of Heads of State and Government of the OAU at Rabat on 15 June 1972. 
32. Africa Confidential, 13, 13, 30 June 1972; West Africa, 23 June 1972. 
33. See Nigeria Bulletin on Foreign Affairs, 1, 1, p. 39. 
34. These were closely examined in the public lecture given by Alhaji Baba Gana, then 
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There is little to be said as to Nigeria’s role in the Economic and Social Com- 
mission, which is the OAU body most specifically dealing with economic 
cooperation. This commission has in fact been markedly inactive, having met 
only twice during its first eight years of existence—once at Niamey in 1964 
and a second time in Cairo in 1965. The other specialized OAU bodies whose 
work bears on economic co-operation—the Educational and Cultural Commis- 
sion, the Health, Sanitation, and Nutrition Commission, and the Scientific, 
Technical and Research Commission—have remained an equally dead letter. 
There is no real evidence that up to 1970 Nigeria made any serious effort to 
persuade other African states to support this work: but since 1970 it can be 
said that the Nigerians have lost no opportunity, at OAU Summit meetings, 
to stress the importance of economic co-operation. General Gowon has 
repeatedly urged the need to ‘translate resolutions and slogans into concrete 
realistic efforts to achieve meaningful cooperation’ and has regretted the in- 
action of the specialized OAU commissions.2* Perhaps it is as a result of 
Nigeria’s pressure that some of these specialized commissions were able to 
meet for the first time after several years early in 1972.37 

More important has been the extension of Nigeria’s role in the use of inter- 
governmental agencies to foster economic cooperation in Africa. Although 
under the Balewa government Nigeria had in 1964 joined Niger, Cameroun and 
Chad to form the Chad Basin Commission, and had associated herself with eight 
other riparian states, namely Cameroun, Chad, Dahomey, Guinea, Ivory Coast, 
Mali, Niger, and Upper Volta, to establish the River Niger Commission to 
promote joint development, she did not show any serious commitment to the 
formation of a West African Economic Community. Nigeria played an im- 
portant part in the series of the conferences sponsored by the Economic Com- 
mission for Africa?! between 1966 and 1968 which culminated in the Monrovia 
Summit meeting of West African Heads of State and Government in 1968: but 
when at this meeting nine out of the fourteen West African countries signed an 
agreement to set up a West African economic grouping, the leadership of the 
group fell to the late President Tubman of Liberia. 

But since the end of the civil war Nigeria, apart from clearly stating its 
commitment to the formation of a West African Economic Community in the 


35. ‘Long Live African Unity’: text of an address by Major General Yakubu Gowon to the 
Seventh Assembly of Heads of State and Government, at Addis Ababa, Sept. 1-14, 1970. 
The addresses of Nigerian delegates to earlier summit conferences made little or no refer- 
ence to economic co-operation. 

36. For further details, see the text of General Gowon’s statement to the Assembly of 
Heads of State and Government in the Morning Post, 25 June 1971. 

37. For instance, the OAU Scientific, Technical, and Research Commission met in 
Ibadan, Nigeria very early in 1972, as did the Economic and Social Commission. This 
was greeted with delight by General Gowon. See Text of the Closing Address of General 
Gowon to the OAU Summit at Rabat on 15 June 1972. 

38. Partly because of political squabbles among African states, and partly because of 
the OAU lack of resources, the ECA has been found more useful than any of the OAU 
agencies for fostering regional development. 
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current Four-Year 1970-74 Development Plan,°* has taken up the leadership 
role. Late in 1970, the Federal military government contacted all the other 
thirteen West African countries about the possibility of following up the de- 
cisions of the Monrovia Summit meeting on April 1968 by taking concrete steps 
to bring about the realization of an economic community in the region. Al- 
though only a few countries showed any positive support for this move, Nigeria 
decided to press ahead. In April 1972, General Gowon and President Eyadema 
of. Togo signed a treaty providing for the establishment of what the Togolese 
President called ‘an embryo’ of a West African Economic Community. This 
treaty, described by the weekly publication West Africa as ‘simply a mark of 
impatience at the collective lack of action™? was followed by a Togolese- 
Nigerian meeting at official level in Lagos in June 1972 which mandated General 
Gowon to call a summit conference of all West African leaders to discuss the 
proposed economic community for the region. Even though it is as yet un- 
certain what concrete action will follow, it is nevertheless significant that Nigeria 
has since the end of the civil war assumed a leading role in the crusade for a 
West African Economic Community whose birth Dr Adebayo Adedeji, the 
Federal Economic Commissioner, said could no longer be delayed until every 
country in the region should be ready for it.* 

Similarly it was General Gowon’s initiative that led to the Summit of Heads 
of State of the four countries forming the Chad Basin Commission—their first 
meeting since 1964—in Fort Lamy early in July 1972. Since part of its original 
development programmes had been suspended because of the termination of 
aid from foreign donor agencies, General Gowon proposed to the Summit an 
increase in the contributions of member-states to the commission; and he 
added that it was important that the development programmes of the com- 
mission should be largely dependent on funds provided by member-states 
rather than on foreign aid. Probably it was Nigeria’s proposals that led the 
Summit to agree to establish a development fund for promoting the work of 
the commission.** 

The River Niger Commission, the other regicnal economic body formed in 
1964, had never got off the ground, nor received any active support from its 
members; and this body Nigeria has made no ettempt to reactivate. On the - 
other hand Nigeria has been playing an active role in the work of the West 
African Rice Development Association based in Monrovia by providing it with 
money and men.*% 

Another aspect of Nigeria’s attitude to intra-African economic cooperation 
is her growing anxiety over any association or regional grouping whose activities 
are regarded in Lagos as being incompatible with the OAU Charter. She has 
39. See Second National Development Plan 1970-74 (Lagos, Govt. Printer), pp. 79-83. 
195 West Africa, 7 July 1972, For President Eyadema’s statement, see ibid., 21 July 
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not hesitated to make other African countries aware of her concern. When the 
West African Customs Union (Union Douanier d’Etats de P Afrique Occidentale, 
UDEAO) was set up in 1962 by eight francophone West African countries,“ 
it is doubtful whether its implications were ever considered at that time by 
the Balewa régime. But when the leaders of these same francophone countries 
(except Togo which attended as a mere observer) met in Bamako in June 1972 
to sign a treaty to establish an exclusive economic community of their own 
(Communauté Economique de Il’ Afrique Occidentale, CEAO), General Gowon 
sent a message to them wishing them successful deliberations, but at the same 
time expressing the hope that all their decisions would be ‘true to African aspira- 
tions’, and shortly afterwards went to see President Hamani Diori of Niger 
to inform himself of their content. Although the details of their discussions 
were unknown, it seems that President Diori must have assured Gowon that 
his country had not participated in any arrangement that would be detrimental 
to his country’s relationships with Nigeria. President Justin Ahomadegbe 
of Dahomey subsequently assured press reporters that it was ‘unthinkable for 
Dahomey to belong to any organization from which Nigeria is excluded’ .*¢ 

Furthermore since the end of the civil war Nigeria has become very critical 
of the arrangement between the EEC and the African associates. The Federal 
government believes that unless the reverse preference granted to the EEC coun- 
tries and restrictions such as tariff and non-tariff barriers are removed, it 
would be impossible to establish a West African economic community. The 
accession of Britain, Denmark and Eire to the European Economic Community 
as from January 1973 has not changed Nigeria’s attitude to the EEC. The 
Nigerian government has seldom openly condemned the African EEC associates*” 
as did Dr Nkrumah of Ghana: but it has tried to appeal to African nationalism 
and pride in its bid to convince the African associates that in the long run it is 
better for them to sever their links with the EEC, and to concentrate on promot- 
ing intra-African economic co-operation. At Rabat General Gowon again 
stressed that, important as bilateral or regional economic arrangements were in 
promoting development, care should be taken to ensure that they did ‘not 
detract from the purposes of our Organization [OAU] and the wider interests 
of Africa’.4® 

Finally, there has been a great extension in both the number and scope of 
bilateral pacts designed to foster Nigerian trade with other African countries. 
In 1966, Nigeria had trade pacts with only nine African countries: Togo, 
Dahomey, Cameroun, Senegal, Guinea, Niger, Mali, UAR and Congo Kinshasa 
(now Zaire). All but two of these were in West Africa. But by mid-1972, 
44, Ivory Coast, Mali, Mauritania, Senegal, Dahomey, Niger, Upper Volta, and Togo. 
45. West Africa, 7 July 1972. 
46. Sunday Times (Lagos), 11 June 1972. 
47. Dr Adedeji did however tell the Togolese official delegation to Lagos in June 1972 
that those in favour of maintaining tariff and other artificial barriers to intra~African 


trade were ‘enemies’ of Africa. West Africa, 21 July 1972. 
48. Text of the Closing Address by General Gowon at Rabat, 15 June 1972. 
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Nigeria had bilateral trade agreements with over 25 African countries. The new 
additions include Mauritania, Ethiopia, Sudan, Algeria, Central African Repub- 
lic, Chad, Equatorial Guinea, Libya, Tunisia, and Morocco. It is true that in 
spite of all these pacts the great bulk of Nigeria’s external trade continues to 
be with Western Europe and North America; their main significance is 
political rather than economic. Even so, the scale of her trade with other 
African countries has substantially increased; in 1966 the imports of Nigeria 
from, and her exports to, other African states amounted to £2°8 million and 
£4-6 million respectively. In 1971 the corresponding values were £5:2 million 
and £9-7 million.*® 

Mention may be made of the extension that has occurred in Nigerian aid to 
other less fortunate African countries. Before 1970, Nigeria used to provide 
technical assistance to several African states—notably the English-speaking 
countries of East and Central Africa and recently Gambia—often in the form 
of scholarships tenable in Nigerian institutions cf higher learning, and the loan 
of Nigerian experts. This has continued on a greater scale, extending beyond 
Malawi to Swaziland, Lesotho, and Botswana—whose present Chief Justice 
is a Nigerian. The new development in Nigeria’s aid has been the provision 
of capital aid to Dahomey of over £1 million for the rehabilitation of the road 
between Idiroko (that is, from the Nigeria-Dahomey border) to Port Novo 
some 35 miles inside Dahomey. Although this interest-free loan is the first 
financial aid that Nigeria has ever provided to another country, there are hopes 
of similar assistance being offered in the future to other African countries to 
help them to reduce their dependence on Europe and America. 


The settlement of disputes 

From the formation of the OAU Nigeria has been closely associated with all 
the organization’s efforts to resolve differences and disputes between African 
states. She was a member of the ad hoc commission of the OAU set up to 
settle the border conflicts between Morocco and Algeria, and between Ethiopia, 
Somalia, and Kenya during the 1963-1964 period. When in Accra in 1965 
the Assembly of Heads of State set up the 21-member Commission of Mediation, 
Conciliation, and Arbitration, it was a Nigerian that was made chairman.®° 
She has also played an active role in other bodies set up by the OAU to deal 
with disputes concerning member-states—such as Guinea and Senegal®!—and 
with the Arab-Israeli conflict in 1971.52 


ae arte Trade Summary, December 1966 and December 1971 (Lagos, Government 
rinter), p. 7. 

50. The Nigerian President of the Commission was Mr Justice M. A. Odesanya of the 
High Court of Lagos, who has since moved to Addis Ababa, the Cammission’s head- 
quarters. For details, see Africa Research Bulletin (December 1967), p. 924. 
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Ethiopia, Mali, Cameroon, Liberia, and Mali. 
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Yet in this field too Nigeria has come to take a stronger line than under 
the Balewa régime. She now wants to see all inter-state disputes, and even 
some major internal problems, such as the large-scale tribal massacres in Burundi 
early in 1972, and the civil war in Sudan which has now been settled, resolved 
by the OAU to prevent foreign exploitation of such issues. Even when parties 
to disputes have been unwilling, Nigeria has tried to urge them to resort to 
the OAU for settlement. Thus when there was an armed clash between 
Tanzania and Uganda in August 1971, General Gowon tried both by direct 
contact with the two countries and by consultation with other African states 
to secure a settlement through the OAU.®? Although the organization was 
unable to intervene actively since neither country would submit to an arbitration 
which it lacked ‘any sanctions to impose, it is nevertheless significant that 
Nigeria’s call for OAU involvement represents a departure from her stand 
in. the past. 

During the troubled period from March 1961 to early 1964, for instance, 
following the murder of Patrice Lumumba in the Congo (Zaire), Nigeria had 
stoutly resisted the move, advocated in particular by Ghana, for the replacement 
of the UN forces in the Congo by an all-African force. Moreover during the 
ensuing civil war in that country between late 1964 and mid~-1965, Nigeria had 
been ready to support the intervention of the United States and Belgium on the 
side of the Tshombe government, but had viewed the OAU attempt at mediation 
as an infringement of the country’s sovereignty and thus contrary to the organi- 
zation’s charter.®4 

One feature in this shift in Nigeria’s policy has been a growing reluctance to 
refer African issues to the United Nations, where it is feared that extra-African 
issues might complicate them. This was why Nigeria resisted any attempt to 
discuss her civil war in the United Nations. It is this that has made some 
Nigerian newspapers critical of the reference to the UN Security Council 
rather than to the OAU by Equatorial Guinea of the recent armed conflict 
between her and Gabon. The news that the African group in the UN had 
successfully persuaded the two countries to settle their dispute under the OAU 
auspices, with Congo (Brazzaville) and Zaire mediating, was welcomed with 
relief in Nigeria." 

From the analysis given above, we can see that Nigeria’s role in the OAU 
has since January 1970 undergone some important changes. In most of the 
activities of the organization Nigeria has tended to give the lead. She has also 
taken a much more positive role in inter-African relations generally. It remains 
to consider some of the factors underlying these changes. 


53. Morning Post, 31 August 1971. 

54. Catherine Hoskyns, ‘Trends and Development in the Organization of African 
Unity’, loc. cit. p. 172. 

55. See Daily Times, 14 September 1972, and Daily Express (Lagos), 15 September 1972. 
Although the Federal government made no public statement on this issue there is no 
doubt that many government leaders shared the views of the Nigerian newspapers. 
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The sources of Nigerian strength 

There can be no doubt that the most powerful factor in bringing about 
Nigeria’s more determined and positive line in the affairs of the African conti- 
nent has been her own increased economic and militarystrength. Since January 
1970 political stability, which eluded the country for most of the 1960s, has 
teturned to it. There is now a stronger and more united federation. Partly 
this has been achieved through the division of the country in May 1967 into 
twelve states in place of the old four regions each of which had been virtually 
independent of the Federal government in Lagos. The newly created states 
are too small in size and population to threaten the authority of the central 
government; they are also more financially dependent 6n the Federal govern- 
ment than were the previous regions.*” The Federal military government has 
since May 1967 taken steps to increase its power at the expense of the states, as 
for example by taking over the control of the local police and prisons previously 
run by the regional governments. The upshot of this has been the emergence 
of a powerful federal government whose word could not be effectively questioned 
by any of the existing states.5® Partly, again, the Federation’s present strength 
and unity is the result of the collapse of the ‘Biafran’ secession, which finally 
put an end to the nightmarish fear of secession which many leading political 
parties had threatened during the 1950s and early 1960s. The diverse ethnic 
groups have come to accept the view that their destiny and hopes can be fulfilled 
in a stable, united Nigeria. 

With peace, stability and unity at home, it has become more possible than 
ever before for the Federal government to concentrate on general African 
issues. Since January 1970 General Gowon has been able to pay official 
visits to almost all African countries and also to play an active role in the work 
of the OAU. The situation was different under the Balewa government. 
For instance, early in 1962, Sir Abubakar had to cancel his proposed visits to 
some African countries because of internal political turmoil.59 

Although the economy of the country was relatively strong throughout the. 
1960s in spite of the political and constitutional conflict of that period, it has 
since the end of the civil war grown stronger. The growth rate of the economy, 
which was 3-5 per cent in 1966-67, rose to 9°6 per cent in 1970-71, and to 
12 per cent in 1971-72. The boom in the oil industry, which by June 1972 
had made Nigeria the ninth largest oil-producing country in the world, has 
substantially contributed to this high:economic growth rate. For instance, it 
contributed nearly half of the growth rate of 12 per cent for the 1971-72 period.®° 


57. By Decree 50 of September 1968 the Federal military government took over the 
financial control of all the State Marketing Boards which were previously the financial 
backbone of the regional governments. 

58. See the article by the present author, ‘Federal-State Relations’ in the Quarterly 
Journal of Administration published by the University of Ife (July 1969). 

59. H.R. Debates, 27 March 1962, col. 363, 

60. For further details, see the First Progress Report of the Second National Development 
Plan 1970/74 (Lagos, Government Printer, 1972), p. 12; and West Africa, 30 June 1972. 
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In 1963 oil exports accounted for only £3-7 million of the total value of exports 
which was £184-9 million for that year. But in 1970-71 the total value of oil 
exports amounted to £292:6 million out of a total of £479-6 million; and the 
corresponding value for the 1971-72 period was £580 million out of a total of 
£767 million.“ Because of this, it was possible for Nigeria to liquidate all her 
short-term foreign liabilities—estimated in March 1971 at £215 million—by 
February 1972, two months ahead of schedule. Also as a result of the vast 
increase in oil production the country’s foreign reserves, which stood at £64-9 
million in March 1970, rose to £112-6 million by September 1971.5 

There has also been progress in other important sectors of the economy. 
Agriculture, in which more than 60 per cent of the people are engaged, is still 
regarded as the backbone of the economy. Since the end of the civil war, 
food crop growing has received greater attention from all the governments of 
the federation; and as a result of this, it has been possible for the country not 
only to produce enough food for its population, but also to export to neighbour- 
ing African countries such as Niger, Dahomey, Togo and Ghana. In the pro- 
duction of cash crops such as cocoa, rubber, and palm produce, the country 
has maintained its position as one of the world’s largest exporters. Similarly 
there has been some growth, though not spectacular, in manufacturing industry, 
contributing about 1-2 per cent to the 12 per cent overall growth rate.®* 

Current stability, together with the country’s vast size and large and expand- 
ing population, have moreover made for increasing investment, both foreign 
and indigenous, in Nigeria. For instance, during the 1970-71 period the total 
value of private investments in the country was about £250 million—far beyond 
the plan target of about £165 million, while since launching the current Four- 
Year Development Plan, Nigeria has negotiated loans of about £73 million® 
with foreign governments and the World Bank. Nigeria is probably the fastest 
growing market in Africa. 

This buoyant state of the economy, in a continent where most countries have 
continued to face chronic economic difficulties, is one of the chief factors that 
has made it possible for her to play a leading role in Africa. It is her economic 
and financial strength that has made it easy for her to advocate a substantial 
increase in the contribution of the OAU member states to the Special Fund of 
the Liberation Committee. It is also this that has made it possible for her to 
come to the aid of some needy African countries without any substantial disrup- 
tion of her own finances. 

Furthermore, the massive inflow of foreign investment from Western coun- 


61. Annual Abstracts of Statistics, 1964 (Lagos Govt. Printer), p. 87. First Progress 
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tries—notably Britain and the United States®°—has provided Nigeria with some 
levers in her dealings with these powers, especially on matters of colonialism, 
apartheid, and racism in Southern Africa. It has been suggested that in the 
whole of Africa Nigeria alone can effectively use the threat of nationalization 
to make Britain respect African opinion on Southern Africa.®” Dr Arikpo has 
more than once threatened that the Federal government would take action 
against British economic, financial and business interests in Nigeria if the 
United Kingdom resumed arms supply to South Africa on a large scale, or if 
she reached an agreement with the Ian Smith régime which amounted to a 
‘sell-out’ of the African majority in Rhodesia.£8 These warnings seem to have 
had at least some weight in Whitehall. It was more than an accident that a 
British Minister, Mr Richard Wood, was sent to Lagos to brief General Gowon 
in May 1972 about the report of the Pearce Commission on African reactions 
to the proposed British settlement with Rhodesia a day before its publication.®® 

Another fact which has contributed to the changes in Nigeria’s role in the 
OAU is the present military strength of the country. Before the civil war the 
country’s armed forces amounted to a mere 11,500. By January 1970 they 
totalled more than a quarter of a million’°—including a navy which had grown 
from 1,500 to 6,500, and an air force from 1,000 to 7,500. Regular recruitment 
of young men and women, especially those with some educational qualifications, 
into the armed forces has continued since the end of the civil war. Furthermore, 
the armed forces have continued to acquire more sophisticated weapons and 
equipment. Apart from the 122mm Soviet guns, and the heavy tanks and 
artillery which the army had by the time the war ended, it has since acquired 
the new French 120 mm mortar, the AMX 13 light armoured car, and the AML 
command vehicle; while the navy has acquired new frigates and other naval 
vessels.”? The air force, which by early 1970 had 33 combat aircraft, has also 
obtained more military planes including long-range jet fighters and military 
transport aircraft, bringing the total number of combat aircraft in its possession 
to about 60 by mid-1972.72 

It is true that the navy and the air force lack the capacity to support effectively 
any military operation in Southern Africa. Yet because of the self-confidence 
arising from the victory of the armed forces over the secessionist forces backed 


66. Besides a direct investment in Nigeria which by 1969 amounted to over £94 million, 
Britain had by early 1971 invested over £350 million in the oil industry. Sunday Times 
(London), 24 January 1971. According to the American Ambassador in Lagos, American 
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by some foreign organizations, and because of their continuing expansion in 
men and material, most of the Nigerian leaders have come to believe that their 
country has an important role to play in liberating areas under colonial and 
racist régimes in Africa. Statements to this effect were made by Chief Anthony 
Enahoro, Federal Commissioner for Information, in March 1970; and by 
Brigadier Emmanuel Ikwue, Chief of Air Staff, as well as by General Gowon at 
the Rabat Summit meeting of the OAU, in mid-1972.73 


Reasons for the shift in Nigerian policy 

Two developments, both arising out of the experience of the civil war, 
may be held mainly responsible for the new emphasis and direction of Nigerian 
policy in Africa. The first is the keener perception of overall alignments 
derived from the support of the white-dominated African states for ‘Biafra’: 
the second, a greater appreciation of the positive role that might be played in 
African affairs by the OAU. 

Although since the formation of the OAU Nigeria has been formally com- 
mitted to the task of assisting the liberation movement in Africa, until very 
recently her commitment in practical terms was not very strong. For instance, 
up to the time of the coup of January 1966, Portugal continued to maintain a 
diplomatic post in Lagos, and white South Africans were allowed in the coun- 
try.74 Indeed, at the Accra Summit meeting of the OAU in October 1965, 
Sir Abubakar Balewa declared that ‘the most important subject’ before the 
meeting was how to defeat and eliminate subversive forces emanating from 
neighbouring countries.” Since late 1968, by contrast, the Nigerian govern- 
ment view has been that the main concern of the OAU should be how to eliminate 
colonialism, racism, and apartheid in Africa. It was the moral and material 
assistance given to the ‘Biafran’ régime by Portugal, South Africa and Rhodesia 
during the civil war that brought home to the Nigerian leaders that the continu- 
ing existence of these colonial and racist minority régimes in Southern Africa 
was not only a slur on the dignity of all black people, but also a security threat 
to the independence, sovereignty and territorial integrity of all African states.’® 
Thus in recalling at the OAU Summit in September 1969 what he called ‘the 
evils, and the plots of the forces of colonialism, racism, and oppression to divide 
us’, General Gowon said: ‘We have no choice but to commit ourselves wholly 
to the struggle against racial oppression.””? His address to the Assembly of 
Heads of State and Government on 21 June 1971 echoed Nkrumah in declaring 


73. Daily Times, 21 March 1970; West Africa, 1 September 1972. 
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that until the whole of Africa was completely liberated no real economic develop- 
ment could take place in the continent. 


‘The forces which impede the freedom and independence of Africa and 
which at the same time seek to undermine our achievements remain very 
formidable... They will never leave us alone to develop our natural and 
human resources to our advantage. They will forever want us to waste our 
time and energy in negative pursuits.’7§ 


Another major point which led to changes in Nigeria’s activities within the OAU 
is the fact that since the end of the civil war in January 1970, the Nigerian leaders 
have come to have greater faith in the organization. The belief of the present 
military government in the ability of the OAU to cope with African problems 
is greater than that of the previous civilian government. For instance, it has 
already been remarked that not only did the Balewa government show anxiety 
over the OAU involvement in the Congo civil war from the end of 1964, but 
Sir Abubakar early in 1965 expressed misgivings about the survival of the 
organization’® as a result of its handling of the conflict. Indeed, up till late 
1967 some sections of the Nigerian press were very critical of the OAU’s role 
in the Congo during the 1964-65 period, while almost all of them were still 
expressing fears in late 1967 about the possibility of the OAU involvement in 
the Nigerian civil war.8° In fact, on the eve of the Kinshasa Summit meeting 
of the OAU in September 1967, the Nigerian government leaders were flatly 
opposed to the raising of the civil war at the meeting.* The Nigerian delega- 
tion blocked its discussion at the meeting cf the Council of Ministers that 
preceded the Summit meeting. It was only the Assembly of Heads of State 
that prevailed on Nigeria to agree to the discussion of the civil war, which 
she had regarded as an internal affair and therefore not subject to any OAU 
consideration. 

But when the OAU came down strongly on the side of the federal cause in its 
Kinshasa resolutions, and in those of the subsequent meeting in Algiers in 
September 1968, the Federal government’s fears were allayed. The solidarity 
behind Nigeria of all the African states (except the four that had by mid-1968 
recognized ‘Biafra’)®* not only provided her with moral encouragement, but 
also gave her an important diplomatic edge over the ‘Biafrans’. For the OAU 
support for the Federal government was cited on several occasions by Mr Harold 


78. For the full text of this address, see Morning Post, 25 June 1971. 
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Wilson, especially from 1968 onwards, to justify the British government’s 
support for the Lagos government, and also by U Thant, the UN Secretary- 
General, to back up his stand in favour of the Federal cause, and to resist 
successfully any attempt to raise the issue at the General Assembly or the Secur- 
ity Council of the UN. Perhaps nobody understood the value of the OAU 
support for Nigeria better than General Gowon. In his first broadcast (on 
15 January 1970) after the end of hostilities, he thanked the OAU for what he 
called ‘its splendid diplomatic and moral support for the federal cause’, and 
said that it was the demonstration of such solid support that restrained the 
enemies of Africa from successfully splitting up the country.** 

The lesson the Nigerian leaders drew from the role of the OAU in the civil war 
was that the best solution to any major African problem could be found through 
the organization. To make the OAU more fit for such tasks greater faith has 
to be put in it and in its Charter, and it has to be strengthened by all its member 
states. To achieve this, Nigeria has since the end of the war been seeking to 
persuade those African countries whose commitment to the OAU has been 
minimal to change their attitude.** Furthermore, all the joint communiqués 
issued at the end of General Gowon’s visits to various African countries since 
January 1970 have contained some commitment towards strengthening the 
OAU. Unlike Sir Abubakar Balewa, General Gowon has never expressed any 
doubt about the survival and success of the organization. Indeed it might be 
held that on some occasions, Gowon has been excessive in his praise of the 
OAU for what he has called its ‘positive results particularly in the political 
field’.8? This might be partially true if confined to the settlement of disputes, 
but it had little substance if extended to apply to the liberation struggle. Be- 
cause of their past experience, the Nigerian leaders now want the OAU to be 
given the first priority in considering any important African problem. 

Although it has been argued above that some major changes have started to 
occur in Nigeria’s role in the OAU and her policy within Africa generally, since 
the end of the civil war, it has nevertheless to be said that Nigeria still remains, 
as before 1966, solidly committed to the OAU Charter, especially to the pro- 
visions of Article III, and to those that deal with the principles of sovereign 
equality of all states, non-interference in the internal affairs of other states, and 
respect for their sovereignty, independence, and territorial integrity. This is 
important. For if Nigeria does violence to any of these, she may scare away 
other African countries which are smaller, weaker, and poorer in human and 


83. See Harold Wilson, The Labour Government 1964-70 (London, 1971), p. 556. 
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natural resources. Yet the factors making for the changes in Nigeria’s role 
within the OAU are powerful ones. Some cf them such as population, economic 
and military strength are likely to increase. Moreover, it is not easy to see 
how the government can withdraw from its anti-colonial stand, at least in the 
foreseeable future, especially since it is backed by public opinion. If political 
stability also continues as it is now, which seems likely, then Nigeria cannot 
readily give up the bid to play a leading role in the OAU by taking a back seat. 
Since 1970 the Federal government has relied largely on skilful diplomacy and 
regular and constant consultations with the cther African governments in taking 
any position on major issues. If it continues to do so, it is perhaps safe to say 
that on most of such issues Nigeria will continue for the immediate future to 
carry with her most of, if not all, the member states of the OAU. 
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POLITICS IN THE SOUTHERN SUDAN 


by Joun HOWELL 
University of Khartoum 


AS A ‘PROBLEM’, the Southern Sudan was barely recognized until the years 
immediately after the second world war. Up to that time, British policy towards 
the Southern Sudan had been formed largely by colonial civil servants acting in 
what they considered to be the best interests of the indigenous population. 
In the years after 1945, however, British policy towards the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan, and hence its Southern provinces, became increasingly bound up with 
post-imperial strategy and, in particular, with the desire to maintain a degree 
of amity with Egypt and thus protect the Suez route to the Far East. At the 
same time, the movement for self-determination in the Sudan could not be 
forestalled by the British, whose major policy aim had become the establish- 
ment of a united state as independent as possible of Egypt. In the face of 
Northern nationalist pressure and the vagaries of Foreign Office -realpolitik, 
the old ‘Southern Policy’, of excluding Northern influence and administering 
the Southern provinces virtually as a separate entity, clearly had to be dropped. 

It had never been a particularly successful policy anyway. As an occupying 
administration, the British had administered considerably more territory than 
their nineteenth century predecessors, the Egyptians and the Mahdists. But 
until the 1920s it was a crude military occupation, and subsequently a strategy 
of Indirect Rule foundered against the failure to find suitably powerful and 
effective local collaborators. This attempt to extend administration through 
native authorities was not simply based on British parsimony. The more 
idealistic administrators saw the Southern Sudan as an area devastated by the 
nineteenth century slave trade from the north: thus the re-creation of a stable 
political order would depend on the restoration of a discipline and authority 
which many tribes appeared to have lost in the decades of ravage and plunder, 
It seemed only logical therefore that Northern (that is Arab and Islamic) 
influence should be eliminated from the South while this hoped-for tribal 
renaissance took place. This colonial ‘romanticism’ owed something, of course, 
to an innate prejudice against the more sophisticated and self-reliant Northerner, 
and there was occasionally talk of detaching the South completely and joining 
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it to British East Africa. This idea never appears to have been given much 
attention by the Foreign Office, however, and to see the ‘Southern Policy’ as 
part of a sinister imperial conspiracy probably exaggerates the guile of British 
policy-making. 

But however one interprets British rule in the Southern Sudan, it is manifestly 
clear that neither the native ruling class sought by Indirect Rule, nor an edu- 
cated politician class, had even begun to emerge by 1947. It was in June of 
that year that 18 assorted Southerners were brought to Juba, the Equatoria 
Province headquarters, to discuss with Northern politicians and British adminis- 
trators the question of the future of the South in a Sudan progressing steadily 
towards self-government.? The Juba Conference itself was the result of pressure 
by the British administrators in the South concerned at the course of self- 
determination; the Southerners were hand-picked by their British mentors 
from among the chiefs and junior officials, such as station-officers,? who formed 
the backbone of colonial administration. Yet on their own later evidence, 
many of them felt they had little in common with one another; and even the 
relatively well-educated among them, like the young officials Buth Diu and 
Clement Mboro, were uncertain of the future consequences of the conference 
decisions. Yet, for all the confusion and even indifference among the con- 
ferees at Juba, it was unmistakably the beginning of Southern politics. 


The beginnings of organized politics, 1949-56 

Between sessions several Southerners, meeting among themselves, with 
other Southerners in Juba, and sometimes with Northern politicians, became 
convinced of the relevance of the embryonic national politics in Khartoum; 
and before the conference had ended a significant group, including Siricio Iro, 
Philemon Majok and Buth Diu, had rejected ideas of temporary ‘tutelage’ and 
were prepared to plunge into the new Sudanese Legislative Assembly, which 
eventually began meeting in 1949. This commitment to participate in national 
politics—and, implicitly, to accept a united Sudan—was not surprising. Junior 
officials in local government service or the police force and (later, in the Legis- 
lative Assembly), former school teachers and clerks such as Paul Lugale and 
Stanislaus Peysama, could hardly be expected to turn down the chance of 
formulating policies which could greatly affect their land’s future. 

But away in comparative isolation in Khartoum, the thirteen Southerners in 
the Legislative Assembly developed no political backing in the South as a whole 
beyond a small measure of support in their own communities. Despite 


2. The Proceedings of the Juba Conference are reproduced in an appendix in M. O. 
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continuing tribal loyalties, the members clearly saw themselves as ‘Southern’ 
representatives and quickly formed the personal loyalties—and also animosi- 
ties—-which enabled them to lay the basis of later parliamentary bloc politics. 
But their distance from the South, and their involvement in constitutional 
matters which very few outside Khartoum understood, set them far apart not 
only from the ordinary villagers but also from the partly educated town-dwellers, 
a gap which continued into Sudan’s period of independent parliamentary rule. 
Political consciousness in the South remained very weak. In the villages and 
cattle camps some of the songs showed hostility to the Arabs, some ridiculed 
the Europeans, but none reflected anything beyond a purely tribal conscious- 
ness.” The concepts of being ‘Southern’, of a wider ‘African world’, or of 
political ideals, had not entered into the minds of the great majority of the people. 

Among the very small educated class, however, there were the beginnings of 
organized politics in the South. Small groups of friends formed informal 
political ‘societies’, such as Faustino Roro’s Southern Sudan Social and Political 
Association, based in Juba, and Buth Diu’s Upper Nile Political Association in 
Malakal. In 1947 Southern civil servants and policemen, drawing on career 
resentments going back to the 1930s, organized the Southern Officials’ Welfare 
Committee, which struck successfully for equal pay, and even managed to 
improve the pay of Southern labourers engaged in public works. Older boys 
at the intermediate schools were also becoming concerned about politics, 
with the occasional wall newspapers reflecting political, as well as religious and 
cultural, interests. 

By 1953, when elections for Sudan’s first parliament were due, it had become 
clear, especially to Northern politicians, that MPs from the Southern constituen- 
cies—holding 22 of the 97 seats in the House of Representatives—could play a 
decisive role in the course of Sudan’s political future. Both the pro-indepen- 
dence Umma Party, with its Mahdist sectarian support, and the National 
Unionist Party (NUP), which at that time favoured a form of Sudanese-Egyptian 
link, sought to sponsor Southern candidates. Against the Northern parties 
stood a very loose alliance of Southern political committees and independents, 
which a few candidates were tempted to call the ‘Southern Party’. But it was 
often the Northern parties, especially the NUP, which managed to put a party 
tag on the teachers, clerks, dressers, telegraph operators, and dispensers who 
came forward as the South’s aspirant leaders in late 1953. And over the 
following four and a half years of parliamentary rule, the Northern parties 
continued to play a major role in Southern politics, especially parliamentary 
politics in Khartoum. Conversely, individual Southerners played a consider- 
able part in national politics. Of the 19 Southern Representatives, no less 
than eight held ministerial posts between 1954 and 1958, and two of the eleven 
Senators also held posts. 


5. In examining the growth of political consciousness among the primitive tribesmen 
of the South, the content of their songs presents an important, if problematical, guideline. 
The Dinka appear to have the fullest heritage in this respect. 
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In the first of several governments, formed in January 1954, the NUP Prime 
Minister, Ismail al-Azhari, had rewarded his Southern supporters with three 
ministries. But the NUP hold on the Southern vote was already being threat- 
ened by the newly-formed Liberal Party. Originally this represented only a 
handful of MPs meeting on a Nile steamer bound for Khartoum after the 
elections. But the independents quickly joined, as did several NUP supporters, 
especially after the Southern disappointment at the results of the Sudanization 
Committee,’ and a significant growth of anti-government militancy within the 
more urbanized constituencies. Buth Diu, who had risen from the position 
of district commissioner’s cook to that of station-officer, was the first Secretary- 
General, with former schoolmaster Benjamin Lwoke as President and Stanislaus 
Peysama as Vice-President. Branch committees were formed in Khartoum 
and several Southern towns. The Juba branch, under a Southern Muslim 
trader, Abdel Rahman Sule, was particularly active as a recruiting ground 
for future Southern politicians. The party never became very much more than a 
parliamentary faction, however, and it was almost continually divided by personal 
and tactical divisions over policy and leadership. For all that, the history of the 
Liberal Party between 1954and 1958is moreor less the history of Southern politics. 

Up to the middle of 1956 the Liberal Party could look back on its first two 
years with some satisfaction, although its development was being watched with 
growing suspicion in the North. Its major policy platform had become the 
demand for a federal Sudan, and the second party conference, held in Juba in 
July 1955, had taken place against pressure fiom senior administrators and a 
uniformly hostile Northern press. The mutiny of the Equatorial Corps the 
following month seemed to many in the North to be in collusion with local 
party supporters; and the refusal of several party leaders to condemn the mutiny 
aroused great anger in Khartoum. Moreover, Liberal and other Southern 
politicians seemed unnecessarily amenable to Egyptian overtures, at a time when 
Egyptian designs on the ‘Unity of the Nile Valley’ were beginning to arouse 
considerable anxiety in the Northern Sudan. But despite all these suspicions 
against them, the Liberals in parliament seemed to have achieved quite a lot. 
In November 1955, in the fervour of pre-independence politics, when al-Azhari’s 
government was pushing through an independence vote by promising to widen 
its base, the House unanimously agreed that federation would be fully considered 
by a future Constituent Assembly. When al-Azhari formed his National 
Government immediately after independence in January 1956, Peysama, Lwoke 
and Buth Diu all received ministries. Buth hed in fact already defected to the 
NUP, offsetting the Liberal gains of 1955 when Ministers Dak Dei and Bullen 
Alier left the Government to join the Liberal Party. 

6. This committee was set up as a result of the 1953 Anglo-Egyptian Agreement of 
Self-Determination for the Sudan. It completed its work by July 1955, Sudanizing 
some 800 senior administrative posts. For an account of the political impact of Sudaniza~- 


tion, see Sudan Government, Report of the Commission of Inquiry into the Southern Sudan 
Disturbances during August 1955 (Khartoum, 1956). 
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By the end of the year, however, the party was badly split. When al-Azhari’s 
government fell apart in July, Abdullah Khalil formed the Umma-led coalition 
which was to last until General Abboud’s coup in November 1958. Lwoke, 
with Gordon Ayom and the new Secretary-General, Alfred Burjuok, accepted 
ministries and continued in office until 1958 despite opposition from Peysama 
and others in the Liberal Party. On the other hand, in opposition, Peysama 
was able to capitalize on the growing militancy of Southern opinion outside 
parliament. 


The growth of Southern consciousness, 1956-58 

‘Southern opinion’ remained of course, very narrowly based. There was 
nevertheless a perceptible growth of Southern political consciousness in the 
mid-1950s. In August 1955 there were serious disturbances in the South, when 
a local armed insurrection against Northern officers quickly spread into wide- 
spread violence against Northern officials and especially Northern merchants. 
Even allowing for factors such as personal grievances and straightforward 
criminality, the extent of the insurrection indicated a latent Southern resistance 
to all alien administration, which had been evident through the nineteenth 
century until into the 1920s,’ and also a degree of regional and ethnic nationalism 
which was to spread much more widely in the years that followed. Outside 
the educated class, this embryonic ‘Southern’ consciousness seems mainly to 
have been confined to the large towns, where tribes were mixed, and to Equa- 
toria, where the individual tribes were relatively small and weak. The great 
Nilotic ‘nations’, such as the Dinka, played only a peripheral role in the 1955 
disturbances. In Khartoum, however, it was the Nilotics who first organized 
themselves into Benevolent Societies. Admittedly these were based on their 
original communities such as Bor, Fanjak or Rumbek, and they were primarily 
concerned with insurance against illness, death, unexpected travel and so on. 
But they were also societies where politics were discussed and where the illiterate 
and poor began to encompass the rudiments of Southern politics. 

Among the small educated class, the results of the work of the Sudanization 
Committee provided an even greater catalyst towards militant political conscious- 
ness than the 1955 mutiny. Even at low levels, such as those of prison warder 
and medical dresser, there had been great expectations (aroused by Northern 
politicians particularly) of the Sudanization Committee. Thus there was 
growing resentment as the relatively more senior government officials from the 
North were appointed to take over the great majority of the jobs. Even in 
local government, the most that Southerners could muster was four Assistant 
district commissioners. Career resentment was to prove a continuing source 
of recruitment to Southern militancy in the years ahead. And the problem was 


7. Foran account of Southern resistance, see R. O. Collins, Land Beyond the Rivers: the 
Southern Sudan, 1898-1918, (Yale, 1971). Alexander Cudsi, in Sudanese Resistance to 
British Rule 1900-20, an unpublished M.Sc. thesis (Khartoum, 1969), examines in par- 
ticular the Zande and the Nuer, who were not pacified until the late 1920s. 
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in fact exacerbated by Southern militancy, as ministries found it increasingly 
difficult to promote Southerners who, as organized resistance began in the 1960s, 
were becoming security risks. Already in the wake of the 1955 mutiny and 
imposition of emergency law a large number cf educated Southerners, including 
many officials, had been detained. Almost certainly the government was over- 
alarmist, providing useful ingredients of persecution and martyrdom to the 
militant Southern cause. 

Another trend in the mid-1950s was the emergence of a politically active 
movement in the secondary schools. Many of the first generation of political 
leaders attended only intermediate mission schools such as Bussere (Roman 
Catholic), Atar (Presbyterian) and Loka (CMS). A few, such as Joseph Oduho, 
had gone on to secondary education in Uganda. It was not until 1948 that 
the Southern Sudan acquired a secondary school, an inter-denominational 
government school at Rumbek in Bahr el-Ghezal Province. A Juba Commer- 
cial School followed, but it was Rumbek that became an important forcing 
ground for new political loyalties, ideas, and leaders. A large number of 
Rumbek boys went on to graduate from university, military college or teachers’ 
training institute, and from the middle of the 1960s its ‘old boys’ constituted 
the great majority of Southern leaders. 

Many of the Southern leaders of the 1960s and 1970s became involved in 
politics at their secondary schools and becamz2 corresponsingly more idealistic 
about the Southern ‘cause’. Their wall newspapers (one at Rumbek was called 
The Daily Spark, another, at the University of Khartoum, simply Negro) 
reflected both this new militancy and a wider political consciousness of the 
African nationalist movements of that time and of the racial and cultural separate- 
ness of the South from the Arab North. The very nature of school life has 
determined, of course, the character of Southern leadership to this day. Even 
those who have been bitterly divided over policy still constitute a class distinct 
from the ordinary Southern people. English-speaking, mission-educated, 
enthusing in contemporary political sophistry, they are demonstrably different 
from the great majority, largely animist, speaxing pidgin-Arabic, whose most 
sophisticated talk revolves around cattle-ownezship, bride-wealth, and grazing 
rights. The schools themselves, with their ‘house’ systems and Scottish 
country dancing, did nothing to minimize this gulf. During their holidays, 
the schoolboys and students had only a limited impact upon political awareness 
in their home communities; more often they were regarded disparagingly as 
work-shy townsfolk. 

Many school-leavers found their way to Khartoum: some to the university, 
some to the central ministries, and Rumbek school itself was moved to Khartoum 
in 1956. For the first time, Southern MPs were becoming directly accountable 
to their ‘constituents’ as Southern opinion began to be heard in Khartoum 
itself. No Southern MP could hope to have anything other than local tribal 
backing if he did not support some form of federation. Leadership divisions, 
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in so far as they concerned policy at all, were over the tactics best suited to 
gaining regional rule. And, even on this ground, the younger militants were 
putting pressure on the parliamentarians. From 1956 to 1958, constitutional 
talks fitfully continued, Northern diffidence over federalism caused frequent 
Southern walk-outs, and the resultant Southern recriminations further rein- 
forced Northern suspicions of the educated Southerners. 

The growing disillusionment and militancy undermined Lwoke’s wing of 
the Liberal Party particularly. Peysama may have acted unconstitutionally in 
usurping Lwoke’s place as president in November 1956, but he had the support 
of at least half of the Party’s MPs, of a majority of Liberalsupporters in Khartoum 
and, above all, of a large proportion of the members of the branch committees, 
some of which even purged Lwoke’s supporters at local level. With the coun~ 
try’s second national elections due in 1957, it was an unhappy time for the 
Liberals to split. Their potential parliamentary strength in a new parliament 
was coveted by both the big Northern parties; and with Southern representation 
now up to 46 seats (out of 173)8 there were naturally hopes that the Southern 
political leverage would result in a federal constitution, and all that that implied 
in terms of jobs and responsibility for the politically conscious Southerners. 

The elections were in fact delayed until February 1958, which meant that 
for almost a year politics in the South had a recognizably ‘modern’ form, 
MPs courted their constituents; parties tried to recruit promising local vote- 
gatherers as candidates; chiefs, kujurs, elders, found candidates looking for their 
support. It became a fascinating exercise in the spread of politics, if not of 
politicalideas. Tribe and clan loyalties were still clearly of paramount import- 
ance, but political organization and campaigning also played their part. Most 
Southern voters were becoming aware of what MPs were for, although many 
had become wary of the educated politician, and sometimes suspicious of their 
‘town’ ways. (Some of the MPs had become relatively wealthy from the less 
reputable part of Khartoum politics, and expensive drinking habits also did not 
go unnoticed). There was a clearer consciousness of ‘Southern’ aspirations, 
and also a clearer idea of how representatives going to Khartoum could influence 
the behaviour of ‘government’—which at this level meant local government 
inspectors, public health officials, and so on. There was also a growing aware- 
ness that MPs could bring services such as schools or dispensaries to a local 
community. The registration and voting figures for the Southern Sudan in 
1957 and 1958 clearly mark a major advance in political consciousness since 1947 
andillustrate, whatever its flaws, the educative effect of parliamentary government.® 


8. In the bigger second parliament, the South’s share of seats went up by 23 per cent to 
26 per cent, but with the introduction of direct elections and with party organization, it 
was hoped that the influence of the two big Northern parties would be greatly diminished 
and that a substantial and effective bloc of Southern MPs would emerge. 

9. Iam especially grateful to Salma Kronfli for her resourceful work on election statistics 
and biographical data on candidates. This information has been collected, in the main, 
from the files of the various Election Commissions held at the Central Records Office, 
Khartoum. For the data on the later 1967 by-elections and 1968 general elections in 
the Sudan, the sources are mainly in Arabic. 
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Many of the successful Southern candidates were better educated and more 
militant than the inexperienced MPs of the 1954 parliament. In fact, most of 
the old MPs lost their seats. Although many of the successful Southern 
candidates stood as Liberals with the support of local branch committees, they 
were often without strong loyalty to either Lwoke or Peysama, and without any 
abiding commitment to parliamentary Liberal solidarity. Others, such as the 
Shell Company official Ezboni Mondiri, looked to a new more radical political 
organization provisionally called the ‘Federalist Party’. 

The most single-minded of the new MPs, such as the Roman Catholic 
priest Saturnino Lohure, the schoolmaster Joseph Oduho, the district commis- 
sioner Elia Lupe, and the CMS book-keeper Daniel Jume, were concerned to 
create a unified parliamentary bloc to press for federation, and then to take over 
and reform the weakly organized Liberal Party. In the first overt action of this 
Liberal ‘bloc’, Peysama was put up for Prime Minister, gaining 25 votes. 
Only two NUP Southerners voted for al-Azhari who had been the NUP Prime 
Minister at independence, and the Umma, certain again to lead the government, 
won ten Southern votes for Khalil. In the party itself, Peysama, becoming 
‘Patron’, was effectually replaced by Saturnino as president of the parliamentary 
group, with Luigi Adwok (a schoolmaster) taking over as Secretary-General. 
The new leaders had taken a poor view of the political calibre, frequent floor- 
crossing, and constant divisions of their predecessors. But within months, 
in a dispute over the parliamentary tactics to be followed at a crucial US aid 
vote (which could have brought down the government), Saturnino and Adwok 
had been dismissed from party office, to be replaced by Elijah Mayom, a farmer, 
and Franco Garang, a former army officer.?® 

But this continuing lack of southern unity was of little consolation to the 
Khalil government. Only a few of the new Southern MPs could be relied upon 
to vote with the Government and, furthermore, the growing militancy of the 
new intake was beginning to polarize North-South relations. Ezboni Mondiri 
had already been imprisoned for sedition, the Constitutional Committee worked 
under the constant threat of a Southern boycott over federation, and the three 
Southern ministers—Buth Diu, Ferdinand Adiang, and Santino Deng (all of 
whom had served in the previous parliament)—were often abused as betraying 
the Southern ‘cause’. The Southerners, for better or worse, had become an 
assertive and troublesome group, and one which had a potentially decisive 
strength, in a parliament which seemed destined for fragile coalition govern- 
ment. Moreover, in a speech to the House in June, Saturnino had spoken openly 
of the South ‘separating’ from the North—which, as Sir Ivor Jennings reported 
to Khalil, was neither a minority view nor an empty threat." 


10. This is a particularly difficult period of Southern politics to disentangle. Although 
I have interviewed Adwok, Mayom, Peysama and Garang, this account must remain a 
cursory and interim one. 

11. Jennings had gone to the Sudan as a constitutional lawyer, but had received the full 
brunt of Southern militancy during a trip to the South. I am grateful for Elijah Mayom’s 
vivid recollection of Sir Ivor and Lady Jennings’ visit. 
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The Abboud military government and the politics of resistance, 1958-65 

When General Abboud seized power on 17 November 1958, naturally many 
felt that there had been a conspiracy between Umma leaders and the military. 
Some Southern leaders further believed that Southern parliamentary strength 
had alarmed Khalil into handing over power on the eve of the reopening of 
parliament. This was probably only a peripheral factor;!* it nevertheless 
supported a crucial legend—that in 1958, with federation within their grasp, the 
Southerners had been thwarted by the dastardly North. The search for a 
constitutional solution to the ‘Southern problem’ had been discredited and, 
when parliamentary life resumed in 1965, a significant part of the Southern 
leadership would have no truck with ‘constitutionalism’, while Northern perfidy 
became a byword. 

With Abboud’s régime came the prohibition of political parties and a rigidly 
authoritarian attitude towards regional dissent. Southern political activity 
came to a halt, only to re-emerge in a new form in 1961. Students were among 
the first to flee the Sudan when several schools were closed in 1960, following 
strikes and demonstrations only superficially directed at school administration. 
From December 1960 onwards they were joined by many of the ex-MPs and 
party leaders, who feared political arrest—with good reason. Civil servants, 
including an acting district commissioner, William Deng, also fled at this 
time, but the most significant events concerned small local resistance groups of 
policemen and NCOs who deserted, and occasionally mutinied, in parts of all 
three Southern provinces in late 1962 and 1963. There was obviously collusion, 
but no clearly-defined political objective or leadership.1¢ 

More formally, the politicians in exile had created a new political party. 
In Leopoldville (Kinshasa), Joseph Oduho and Saturnino Lohure first set up the 
Sudan African Closed Districts National Union (SACDNU). This was 
joined by William Deng, who returned from Europe to become an influential 
(but later on a divisive) figure as Secretary-General. The leaders of SACDNU 
were instrumental in declaring the existence of an armed rebel movement, 
the Anya Nya, which at that time was based on local resistance without 
any coherent command structure. The Anya Nya guerrilla forces were 
expected to become the military arm of the political leadership outside the 
Sudan. 


12. On the other hand, the widely-rumoured impending coup might have been averted, 
for a while at least, had the Liberals, meeting on 16 November, decided to vote with the 
Government on the following day. 

13. The main school closures however took place in late 1962. Most of the schools 
closed as the result of the 1960 strikes were re-opened Jater in the year. 

14, The rebel movement naturally created many of its own myths, and a definitive 
account will perhaps never be written. Many files have been destroyed, and memories 
are inevitably selective and self-justifying. I have drawn upon several accounts and tried 
to exclude any material about which I remain uncertain. Thus the section on the period 
after 1969 will be, for some people, particularly barren. For published accounts of the 
earlier period see Oliver Albino, The Sudan: a Southern viewpoint (Oxford, 1970), and 
Alexis Mbali Yangu, The Nile Turns Red (New York, 1966). Both authors were active 
in resistance politics, 
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In 1963 SACDNU became simply SANU (Sudan African National Union) 
and began seeking international support. Of more importance, however, was 
the support the party was beginning to receive within the Sudan. Since 1962 
educated Southerners, many in government service, had been forming small 
‘cells’ which passed on information and collected subscriptions for the movement 
outside. By 1964 it had become sufficiently well-organized to permit an informal 
but well-recognized leadership. 

This leadership formed the basis of the Southern Front, which in the weeks 
after the overthrow of the Abboud régime in October 1964 was to become the 
spokesman for Southern opinion within the Sudan. It included civil servants, 
lawyers, teachers, and journalists, most of whom were new to open, organized 
politics. Many of the younger 1958 MPs were still outside, and when the 
Front’s members held a meeting in a private house shortly after the October 
Revolution, ‘old guard’ politicians such as Buth Diu and Philemon Majok 
were asked to leave. 

The Front represented a fairly widespread network of sympathizers who had 
been meeting in cars and cafés, sometimes at great risk, especially in the Southern 
provinces where any Southerner suspected of political conspiracy was harshly 
treated. It was also to a large degree the ‘front’ for SANU itself. Subsequent 
splits in the Southern leadership led the Southern Front to increasing indepen- 
dence, however, and eventually to become one of the two major Southern — 
parties in Khartoum. As such, its relatively narrow base among the Southern 
intelligentsia prohibited any rapid expansion into a mass-based party and, 
among other Southerners, the Southern Front developed a reputation for over- 
sophistication. But it remained—and remains—a group with strong internal 
loyalties, bred in clandestine opposition, and its distinctively supra-tribal 
character represents an important stage in Southern politics. 

However, late in 1964 and early in 1965 the most significant development 
was not the emergence of the Southern Front, but the leadership divisions 
among the émigré SANU leaders. In 1964, SANU had appeared to be a 
formidable political force. Clandestine support within the Sudan was strong; 
in the bush the Anya Nya (with captured Congolese arms) were poised to attack 
a demoralized military, and leaders of well-established authority, such as Saturnino, 
Deng, Oduho, and Aggrey Jaden appeared to be pulling strongly together. 
But this harmony proved tenuous. 

In October 1964, a combination of civilian disorder and military insubordina- 
tion was enough to cause the downfall of the Abboud régime. The inability 
of the army to pacify the South was only a marginal factor in its eclipse, but the 
radical civilian coalition government which replaced it almost immediately 
embraced. the idea of political reconciliation. Confronted by the implacable 
Abboud régime, Southern émigré leaders had faced little alternative but outright 
opposition. Thus when the new government headed by the educationalist 
Sirr al-Khatim stated its wish to seek a political solution of the Southern 
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problem, latent personal, tribal, and even religious divisions soon found concrete 
shape in disputes over both short-term tactics and long-term aims for the South. 
The long-term debate concerned separatism or federalism, and it was a measure 
of the bitterness aroused in the Abboud years that the federalist cause was 
coming to be seen as a compromise, if not a betrayal. 

Short-term divisions reflected indecision as much as rivalry. Certainly a 
minority, probably including Deng, thought that the call for a Round Table 
Conference on the South to lay down a constitutional framework acceptable to 
all sides offered an excellent opportunity to force federal demands on a concilia- 
tory—and perhaps weak—Northern government. Some of the extreme mili- 
tants, including the bush leadership of the Anya Nya, suspected further Northern 
duplicity and rejected any contact. The majority, however, including the 
Southern Front leaders, who had been given three ministerial seats as well as a 
place on the new Supreme Commission, were in favour of talks, both as a 
sounding-ground for Northern attitudes and as an international forum for the 
Southern case. Most of this majority were by now more or less separatist in 
aspiration, but saw the advantages of gradual evolution through local autonomy 
towards eventual independence. 

By the time the conference was held, in Khartoum in March 1965,15 SANU 
had become irremediably split; Deng was actively canvassing for his own wing of 
SANU in Khartoum, while most of the other leaders remained outside.1® 
With his prominent SANU reputation and widespread Dinka support, Deng 
was becoming a considerable politician; while the Southern Front, still working 
closely with the exile wing of SANU, was thus being drawn into formally 
declaring itself a political party, in opposition to Deng. 

The conference itself ended in virtual deadlock; a twelve-man committee was 
left to pick a desultory path towards the 1967 Constitution Committee and even- 
tual oblivion when the military reassumed power in 1969, But, even as it sat, the 
relevance of the conference was brought into doubt, as it was clear that in the 
South itself the Anya Nya, becoming increasingly independent of the factional 
politicians, were posing for the first time a considerable military threat. Several 
police posts had been overrun, movement between the towns had become pos- 
sible only with large armed convoys, and even within the towns the security 
situation appeared tense. 

In what amounted to a coup by the old political parties against the leftist 
coalition of Sirr al-Khatim, there had been a major cabinet reshuffle in February, 
in which the old Umma and NUP politicians had been restored. They deman- 
ded and got general elections, which returned in April a conservative 
and familiar coalition led by Mohamed Ahmed Mahgoub, an old Umma hand. 


15. Mohamed Ali Mohamed Salih in a separate appendix to his unpublished M.Sc. 
thesis The Round Table Conference on the Southern Sudan (Khartoum, 1970) has docu- 
mented and where necessary translated the entire proceedings of the conference which 
were previously dispersed tape-recordings. 

16. Although Jaden eventually brought a delegation, made a strong denunciatory speech, 
and immediately left. 
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The second parliamentary interlude, 1965-69 

In Khartoum, the period from the 1965 elections up to 1969 saw four different 
governments, But it was by no means as unstable a period as is often imagined. 
Throughout this time, Sudanese political life was dominated by traditional 
parties led by professional politicians with a marked tendency towards mutual 
accommodation, compromise, patronage, and not outrageous corruption, The 
system of government was not unresponsive to local pressures, and Southern 
leaders, although only peripherally important to the system as a whole, were 
able to maintain some political influence in Khartoum. Thus, in time, the 
legitimacy of a ‘regionalist’ approach to Sudanese government became estab- 
lished, despite continuing Northern hostility to the word ‘federal’. 

Southern MPs were not in the forefront of politics, as they had been during 
the period 1954-8. In 1965 only 20 out of 63 Southern constituencies had 
returned candidates (because of the security situation), all unopposed and 
mainly Northern merchants. A further 23 elections were held in 1967 in an 
attempt to boost the flimsy majority of Saddik al-Mahdi’s government, and 
SANU won ten seats in a tiny poll. Even in 1968, when full elections were 
finally held, the 10 successful candidates for the Southern Front, the 15 for 
SANU, and various others, included a large number of young inexperienced 
men who had been unable to campaign and who were often returned on miniscule 
election figures. Southern leaders, such as Clement Mboro (by now a pro- 
vincial commissioner), Hilary Lugale, an economics graduate and son of Paul 
Lugale, William Deng, and the ex-police superintendent Samuel Aru, made 
their mark not as MPs but as party leaders or ministers. Taken as a whole, 
the leaders were rather more artful than their parliamentary predecessors, 
probably reflecting the influence of senior civil servants such as Mboro and 
lawyers such as Abel Alier. And much of the notorious Southern susceptibility 
to Northern bribes which had characterized the previous parliament appears 
to have been brought within limits. 

The most important feature of this period of Southern party politics was the 
consolidation of political support that both parties were able to achieve at the 
lower levels of organization. True, when the 1968 elections were held, neither 
party managed to secure votes at anything like the 1958 levels; often their 
parties’ candidates worked simply within the fief of clan or tribe, without organ- 
ized party support. But in Khartoum, and in most of the Southern towns, both 
of the parties had a substantial following. Party branches, although sometimes 
small and meeting irregularly (political activity was still considered dangerous 
in the South), usually collected subscriptions and kept files, sometimes rented 
party offices, even opened bank accounts in a few places. For most of the time, 
the Southern Front produced a daily newspaper, The Vigilant; and the Youth 
Organization of SANU for a while produced a monthly Bulletin. Perhaps 
more important, in Khartoum both party headquarters served as social clubs 
where Southerners—including illiterate migrant labourers—could meet, receive 
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lessons in Arabic and English, and generally seek help and company. One 
unfortunate aspect of this social and welfare side of party recruitment was the 
reinforcement of tribal tendencies, since naturally new members were recruited 
as fellow-tribesmen. The leadership of SANU, in particular, continued to draw 
its support mainly from the Dinka of Bahr al-Ghazal, where the party won most 
of its seats in 1968. 

Despite this strong Dinka support for SANU, it was the Southern Front 
which held together better throughout the period. Although only with diffi- 
culty playing down its ‘separatist? image from the days of its collaboration 
with the exile wing of SANU in 1965, the Southern Front enjoyed ministerial 
privileges from 1967 and this certainly helped to restore respectability and main- 
tain unity. SANU on the other hand became badly split when a minority 
wing led by Alfred Wol decided to join the second Mahgoub government of 
1967. The majority wing, led by William Deng until he was killed in the 
1968 elections,!” continued to support Saddik al-Mahdi as the most conciliatory 
of the Northern leaders, but after Deng’s death its ‘moderate’ image began to 
change. Many of its younger members became extremely hostile to the 
‘professional’ politicians of the Southern Front and Wol’s SANU, and began 
increasingly to look at the movement outside for inspiration. For it was outside 
Khartoum that the most important developments were taking place. 


The politics of rebellion, 1965-69 

On coming to power in June 1965 the Mahgoub government, disillusioned 
by the failure of the Round Table Conference and alarmed by the deteriorating 
security situation in the South itself, had given the Southern army commands a 
free hand to destroy the Anya Nya. In a series of bloody reprisals for Anya 
Nya harassment, many innocents lost their lives as suspected Anya Nya 
villages were burnt; indiscriminate killing in Wau and Juba caused a massive 
exodus to the bush. 

Far more than the 1955 mutiny, the extraordinarily ruthless security measures 
of 1965 marked a critical stage in Southern politics. The pattern of Anya Nya 
raids and army reprisals destroyed orderly administration throughout most of 
the three provinces, and village life often fell apart as people fled across the 
borders to the refugee camps or simply scattered into the forests and swamps. 
It would be fanciful to imagine that out of this fear and suffering a Southern 
‘nationalism’ was born, still more fanciful to imagine the formation of a mass- 
based revolutionary movement. Nevertheless, alongside a tribal identity, a 
‘Southern’ identity was rapidly developing, and with it inchoate but real 
political aspirations for the future of the Southern people as a whole. ‘Politics’ 
was no longer the exclusive preserve of the educated and the townspeople; 
where songs were sung in the refugee camps they told of common suffering, 


17. Deng was shot while travelling by car in his Tonj constituency. Many of his 
supporters unquestioningly assumed that guilt lay with undisciplined security forces. 
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common, struggle, even of ‘freedom’ for the Southern people. But probably a 
more reliable index of Southern political consciousness was to be found in the 
persistence of the rebel movement. Although rent by tribal and personal 
divisions, although sometimes indiscriminately violent to recalcitrant villagers, 
although often notoriously indifferent to property (especially cattle), the Anya 
Nya continued to recruit young men to their movement and bring villages under 
their control. Such a movement had earlier seemed inconceivable in the 
primitive and tribally diverse South and, without the dislocation of adminis- 
tration and society which the 1965 measures precipitated, it is unlikely that the 
Anya Nya would ever have become more than scattered local resistance to an 
entrenched administrative order. 

But while the Anya Nya slowly gained some cohesion, outside the country 

the politicians were falling into disarray. Following Deng’s defection in 1965, 
both Oduho and Jaden had led old SANU factions in Kampala, which were only 
superficially reconciled in the formation of the Azania Liberation Front at the 
end of 1965. Inevitably, those ex-soldiers and policemen in the bush came to 
disregard the politicians in exile in East Africa, and when Father Saturnino, still 
the most influential of the Southerners in exile, gave his support directly to the 
Anya Nya, it was only a matter of time befcre the armed insurgents took over 
the political leadership. 
_. The Anya Nya were in fact badly led, which was not surprising considering 
` the small number of their educated leaders ard the area in which they sought to 
operate. But the government forces remained confined to the large towns and 
well defined police posts, and gradually the Anya Nya began to extend its 
control over the vast underpopulated South. Taxes—not simply protection 
money—were collected, chiefs were appointed and dismissed, and eventually 
even rudimentary health and education services were introduced at some of the 
bigger camps. External support, both charitable and cynical, raised the fighting 
capacity and tactical sophistication of the rebels, and they were able to disrupt 
communications to an extent which confined the writ of the Sudan government 
mainly to the towns, while they built their own administration and political 
support in the countryside. 

The capacity of the Anya Nya to undertake this organizational task was 
questioned by many of the better-educated Southerners outside the Sudan. 
Partly through a desire to build a grass-roots movement, partly through harass- 
ment by the Uganda government, some of the newer émigré politicians (for 
example, Gordon Mortat, who had been a Southern Front minister in 1965) 
attempted to rebuild their ailing political movement within the South itself. 
At the Angudri Convention of 1967, an elaborate structure of tribal appoint- 
ments to a Southern Sudan Provisional Government appeared to open a new 
era of rebel Southern solidarity. The SSPG clearly tried to please too many, 
however. Aggrey Jaden, its president, soon resigned and a bitter internal 
Dinka dispute further undermined the credibility of both the SSPG and its 
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successor, the Nile Provisional Government. The Anya Nya leaders, not so 
much divided as stubbornly independent, soon lost confidence in the politicians, 
and by 1969 the rebels had four different organizations claiming to speak for 
the movement as a whole. By January 1971 however a semblance of order 
` had been restored, when most of the politicians and the majority of the Anya 
Nya commanders accepted the former Sudan army lieutenant, Joseph Lagu, as 
leader both of the Anya Nya and of a new Southern Sudan Liberation Move- 
ment (SSLM). 
Regional autonomy j 

It was Lagu’s SSLM which, throughout 1971, kept up a dialogue with the 
Sudan government over proposals for ‘regional autonomy’, and which even- 
tually reached agreement on the ending of the rebellion and on a new structure 
of Southern self-government in March 1972.18 With this agreement, however, 
Lagu appeared content to allow the former politicians to re-establish themselves. 
In an Interim High Executive Council for the Southern Region, nine of the 
twelve members were former MPs and, covertly at least, throughout the new 
administration an attempt was made to strike a viable political as well as tribal 
balance among the candidates for positions of authority. 

Of the former MPs, five—Oduho, Lupe, Mondiri, Adwok, and Michael 
Tawili—were part of that younger radical intake of the 1958 elections and had .. 


fought to maintain their political prestige throughout the difficult years of. - 


resistance politics. Another former MP, Samuel Aru, was of this generation ' 
also, but the three others—Alier, Lugale, and the physician Toby Madut— 
were from among the first group of university graduates who made their mark 
on Southern politics from the middle 1960s. And throughout the new adminis- 
tration, it appeared that it was these younger professional Southerners, who had 
remained closely involved in politics since their secondary schooldays, who were 
beginning to replace the ‘old guard’ of the 1950s—many of whom had retired 
from active public life. 

There remains however a remarkable continuity about Southern political 
leadership, despite the vicissitudes of exile, failure and division. And thus the 
politics of the Southern Sudan, as it enters a new and hopeful phase of regional 
self-rule, continue to be dominated by a relatively small elite of former govern- 
ment officials, secondary-school leavers and university graduates. 

In the Northern Sudan the ‘Southern Problem’, as a policy issue, has always 
been centred on attitudes towards this elite. Basically there have been three 
views :— 

1) that they should be given independence and left to sort out the problems of 

governing themselves ; 

2) that they should be treated as self-seeking trouble-makers from the mission 


18. This contains various important protocols—on the absorption of the dnya Nya into 
the Sudan Armed Forces for example—and incorporates The Southern Provinces Regional 
Self-Government Act, 1972. 
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schools, quite unrepresentative of Southerners as a whole, who should be 
excluded from politics, and where necessary, suppressed; or 

3) that they should be brought into government, given posts of authority 

especially in their own region, and thus be given a vested interest in remain- 
ing an integral part of the Sudan. 

President Numeiri’s government, whose earlier policies of ‘Southernization’ 
laid the basis for the March 1972 Agreement, has consistently followed this 
third course, and it would now appear that the great majority of informed 
Sudanese, both Northern and Southern, are prepared to support in general this 
approach to the Southern question. But, as an approach, it is concerned 
inevitably with placating the educated Southern leaders, just at a time when 
Southern politics may be entering a new, popular, phase. Political ideas and 
demands are no longer confined to the elite; they have spread to the villages, 
the townships and the rural areas, where they may take on a simpler and more 
volatile form. 

For the great majority of Southerners, therefore, it is not constitutional 
guarantees, but new police posts, dispensaries, schools, veterinary services, and 
so on which are most likely to remove the ingrained resentment and fear that 
have formed the background to Southern resistance to all earlier attempts to 
administer that vast and backward area. 

However, it is clear that, given stability at the centre and social and economic 
development within the South itself, the first steps towards national integration 
in the Sudan are at last about to be taken, after seventeen years of independence 
in which it often appeared that a slow but inexorable disintegration was taking 
place. 
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THE SURVIVAL OF CHIEFTAINCY IN BOTSWANA 
by SIMON GILLETT 


Tue TSWANA TRIBES, like other Sotho peoples, have for centuries enjoyed an 
elaborate political system which depended on the tribal chief (kgos?) being vested 
with virtually absolute powers.1 Before the establishment of the British 
Protectorate of Bechuanaland in 1885 these powers were limited in practice 
by the constant threat of revolt or assassination. But even before that date 
external pressures from non-Tswana peoples such as the Matebele and Makololo 
as well as from the Transvaal Boers had strengthened the chief’s position as 
supreme military commander. There is also evidence that many chiefs saw 
in Christian missionaries who depended on their patronage a means of increasing 
their political power.’ 


Chieftaincy under British colonial rule 

Before 1885 however external pressures did not in the last resort prevent 
internal revolt. It was this that the establishment of the Protectorate achieved 
by introducing British administrators to supervise the chiefs. As a matter of 
expediency, born as much as anything of the financial impossibility of governing 
directly, the British ruled the Tswana tribes indirectly through their chiefs. 
Joseph Chamberlain, Colonial Secretary in 1895, explained the arrangement he 
had in mind as one in which the chiefs would rule ‘much as before’, and at 
least until 1930 the Protectorate Administration largely confined itself to super- 
vising and restricting European activities in the territory. Nevertheless if 
there was serious trouble in a Reserve, the Administration would step in and 
almost always support the chief. Until 1930 this policy was justified as the 
only one consistent with the settlement between Chamberlain and the chiefs 
in 1895, and even after that date, as the history of the Ngwato Regent Tshekedi’s 
relations with the Administration showed,' failure to support the chief caused 
The author, who graduated in History and Law at Cambridge, worked in the Bechuana- 


land administration and subsequently in the Botswana government from 1965 to 
1972. 


1. I. Schapera, The Tswana (London, International Institute, 1953), pp. 51-2. The 
Tswana recognize their common ancestry but have for centuries been divided into a 
number of independent tribes. In Botswana the eight most important are, in 
order of size, the Ngwato, Kwena, Ngwaketse, Tawana, Kgatla, Lete, Tlokwa and 
Rolong. 

2. a Sillery, pees Asai 1959), and E. W. Smith, Great Lion of Bechuanaland 
(London, 1957), p 

3. Lord Hailey, Tahoe Administration in the British African Territories, Part V (London, 
HMSO, 1953), p. 206. Report on the Financial and Economic Position of the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate, 1933 (Pim Report) Cmd. 4368 (London, 1933). Leonard Barnes, The New 
Boer War (London, 1932), pp. 171-3. 

4. For note 4, see next page. 
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more trouble and publicity than Whitehall was prepared to tolerate from a poor 
and unimportant dependency. 

Under the Protectorate therefore the Tswana chiefs enjoyed almost unchal- 
lenged power; in theory they could be called to account either by the British 
Administration or by their own people. But in practice the former’s 
loyalty to the convention that they intervened in tribal matters only through the 
chief meant that he could play off both sides against the middle. On the one 
hand tribesmen objecting to their chief’s behaviour could be countered by 
threats to invoke the support of the Admin:stration. On the other a district 
commissioner or even. resident commissione? attempting to discipline a chief 
would find that in retaliation he was fomenting opposition to some other official 
proposal for whose success popular approval, and therefore the chief’s encourage- 
ment, was crucial. In this situation the only way in which the British could 
prevent the chiefs from abusing their position was to transfer at least part of 
their powers to some other constitutional authority also acceptable to the tribes. 
It was this that the Native Administration Proclamation 1934 was designed to 
achieve, but the opposition of Tshekedi of the Ngwato and Bathoeng of the 
Ngwaketse,® the two most prominent chiefs, delayed its implementation for a 
decade. In their view, argued in the Protectorate Special Court, the agreement 
reached between Chamberlain and their fathe-s gave the British government no 
right to prescribe how they ruled their tribes. The government’s position was 
that the Tswana could not develop either economically or politically without 
introducing some checks on the chiefs’ powers. Liberal as were the Administra- 
tion’s intentions, the chiefs’ opposition cannot be dismissed as merely selfish 
and reactionary. It must be remembered that until as late as 1948 or even later 
it was always possible—however remotely—that Britain would hand over the 
Protectorate to the Union of South Africa. For the Tswana it was logical to 
view all whites as hand in glove and for them, as well as their chiefs, to regard 
any proposals to limit the chiefs’ powers as a threat to their interests. In this 
situation even those Tswana sufficiently informed to imagine a world in which 
chiefly absolutism and privilege did not exist were reluctant to see any change in 
the status guo which, it seemed, might be only a step towards white domination 
on the familiar South African pattern. 

But by the time, in the mid-1950s, that the dust had settled on the Seretse- 
Tshekedi crisis of 1949-53 matters were beginning to look very different both 
to Seretse, who had deliberately chosen commoner status rather than the 


4, Tshekedi Khama, Regent of the Ngwato 1926-50; see Mary Benson, Tshekedi Khama 
(London, 1960). The papers of Sir Charles Rey, Resident Commissioner 1929-36, are 
now in the hands of the Curator of the National Museum Gaborone. They include a 
500 page autobiography and will help to provide a more objective account of this period 
than Miss Benson’s understandably partisan version. 

5. Bathoeng II, chief of the Ngwaketse from 1928. His action with Tshekedi, challeng- 
ing the validity of the Native Administration Procianzation, is reported as Tshekedi Khama 
& Anorher vs the High Commissioner in the High Commission Territories Law Reports 
1926-50. 

6. For note 6, see next page. 
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chieftainship to which he was born, and to other educated Tswana. Observing 
developments in west Africa, they were coming to realize that there were pros- 
pects of advance to some form of elective government both at the national and 
the district levels. As these hopes began to be realized from 1957 onwards it 
was the older chiefs, notably Bathoeng, who began to feel the bite of a wind of 
change which threatened to sweep away chiefly as well as white privilege and 
chiefs’ as well as imperial rule. It was only at this late stage that the limits on 
the chiefs’ power under colonial rule were first comprehensively defined, in the 
African Administration Proclamation of 1954. This was to be followed within 
three years by the first serious attempt to democratize these powers, the African 
Local Councils Proclamation of 1957. 


Limitations on the chiefs since independence 

However, the Local Councils Proclamation was an enabling act only gradually 
brought into force in each of the eight tribal territories and its impact was soon 
overtaken by constitutional changes at national level. These succeeded each 
other swiftly from 1961 and culminated in the first general election under 
universal adult suffrage in 1965 and the grant of independence in 1966. Because 
of these developments there was no time for the gradualist changes within the 
tribal system to have much discernible effect and the whole 80 years of British 
rule up to 1965 can therefore be regarded as a period of chiefly autocracy 
intensified and corrupted by British over-rule and only towards the very end 
marginally affected by British attempts to constitutionalize and temper its 
character. 

Because of this and in spite of the fact that at independence only Bathoeng 
of the Ngwaketse had held office under the old régime for any length of time, 
all the chiefs have found the radical changes in their powers introduced since 
1966 almost too much to accept willingly. Virtually every one of their former 
powers has been transferred to an elective or government-appointed body, to 
which they usually belong and on which they may play a major role, but which 
operates in accordance with regulations and by a system of majority decision 
that almost entirely eliminates the personal autocratic character of their rule in 
the colonial period. ‘Thus an active chief may, for example as chairman of 
the District Council, still exercise powers he formerly enjoyed as chief, but he 
must carry the majority of elected members with him and if he is unable to do so 
or is merely inactive, the Council will carry on business without him and even- 
tually ensure he is removed from office. 

The first step in this revolution in the position of the chiefs was the Chieftain- 
ship Law of 1965 which empowered Her Majesty’s Commissioner (after inde- 
pendence the President), on receiving complaints from tribesmen and after 


6. Succession to the Chieftainship of the Bamangwato Tribe, Cmd. 7913 (Landon, 1950) 
and Report ... on the Attitude of the Bamangwato Tribe to the Return of Tshekedi Khama, 
Cmd. 8423 (London, 1951). See also John Redfern, Ruth and Seretse (London, 1955), 
for a journalist’s account of the crisis. 
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these had been considered by a judicial commission, to remove a chief and 
appoint his successor. In practice these provisions, because they involved 
reference to a judicial commission, gave the new government of Botswana rather 
less control over the chiefs than the British had maintained. It is not therefore 
surprising that more stringent controls were introduced by the Chieftainship 
(Amendment) Act of 1970. This permits the President to remove a chief on 
his own responsibility without waiting for complaints from his tribe 
and furthermore without reference to a judicial commission. An 
administrative enquiry is mandatory but its recommendations need not be 
followed. 

Thus, apart from the fact that chiefs must still in practice be selected from 
the royal family of the tribe, their appointment and removal from office are just 
as much at the government’s discretion as those of the rest of the civil service. 
Other legislation moreover has stripped them. of their legislative and adminis- 
trative powers. The District Councils Law of 1966 has abolished—or trans- 
ferred to the councils created by the law—their power to regulate the social 
and economic life of the tribe, including the right to levy regimental labour.” 
The Matimela Act of 1968 prescribes the manner in which District Councils 
and not chiefs collect and dispose of stray livestock, a vitally important matter 
in a country whose cattle are the staple of the economy; and the Tribal Land 
Acts of 1963-70 vest the powers of chiefs to grant and withdraw rights in land 
` in Land Boards appointed by the Minister of Local Government and Lands and 
representatives of the District Councils. Most important of all, the right to 
levy taxes, traditionally inherent in the chiefs and vested since 1943 in the 
Tribal Treasuries of which they were chairmen, was transferred by the Local 
Government Tax Law of 1966 to the District Councils. 

Even in the sphere of Tswana customary law the chiefs and their subordinate 
headmen are now much more closely controlled than before independence, and 
this despite the fact that the government hes continued the British policy of 
maintaining a dual system of customary and statute law. To some extent this 
closer control is due to the greater readiness of tribesmen to appeal against the 
decisions of chiefs whose political powers have been so much diminished. It is 
however also attributable to amendments to the Customary (African) Courts 
Proclamation 1961 which, by prescribing definite procedural rules, have gone 
far to assimilate the practice of the chiefs’ courts to those of the district com- 
missioners and magistrates. The result is that the chiefs’ courts are no longer 
the barely formal venue for dispensing justice that they used to be and, although 
the chiefs themselves continue to hear occasional cases, the bulk of the 
work is now delegated to deputies, usually older men better fitted than 
the chiefs themselves by temperament and knowledge for the duties 
involved. 


7. Traditionally the lepkato or age-regiments were used for both military and communal 
purposes; Schapera, The Tswana, pp. 28-9. 
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The survival of chieftaincy 

Since the legal powers of the chiefs have thus almost all been removed, and 
since Botswana has a number of political parties all conforming at least outwardly 
to modern democratic patterns of organization, it might be thought that the 
chiefs would have lost all political power as well and have been reduced to the 
status of local magistrates and functionaries. In fact however the avowedly 
radical opposition parties, the Peoples’ Party (BPP), the Independence Party 
(BIP) and the National Front (BNF),® have never seriously challenged the 
domination of the Democratic Party (BDP), led by Sir Seretse Khama, which 
has held office since 1965 and which emerged in response to British initiatives 
towards self-government at the beginning of the decade. In Botswana the 
economic élite of big cattle owners which controls the BDP largely corresponds 
to the educational élite, and the emergence of a radical intelligentsia without 
property or employment and capable of influencing the rural masses still lies 
in the future. Indeed if the BDP government can carry out the progressive 
policies it has so far adopted there is no reason for such a development to take 
place. However, the perfectly genuine radicalism of many of these policies 
should not be allowed to disguise the essentially conservative character of the 
party’s electoral strength. Of the 31 elected members of the National Assem- 
bly® (four more are nominated), only four represent urban areas and two of 
these only in part. In all the others the mass of electors are virtually illiterate _ 
peasants. For almost all of them the very legitimacy of opposition to the govern- 
ment of the day is dubious. Unless they have a local grievance of their own 
they will support the government’s candidates provided the need to do so is 
made clear to them by the traditional mouthpieces of government, the chiefs and 
their subordinate headmen. Where, as in the Ngwato, these traditional 
authorities support ‘their’ government led by their ‘chief? Seretse Khama, the 
BDP gains overwhelming majorities. But elsewhere, as in the Ngwaketse in 
1969, if the chief has his own reasons for supporting an opposition party—in 
this case the BNF—the result is an almost equally emphatic defeat for the BDP. 
On that occasion, even though Chief Bathoeng had formally resigned his office 
before the elections, his hold on the tribe was far greater than the government’s; 
and this despite all its advantages, including the prestige and energy of the 
Vice-President Quett Masire, who is himself a member of the tribe but who 
nevertheless failed to be re-elected. 

The opposition of Bathoeng in 1969, and to a lesser extent the neutrality of 
Linchwe II of the Kgatla in both the 1965 and 1969 elections, have been re- 
minders carefully heeded by the BDP leadership that their hold on power 
depended on at least the passive approval of the chiefs. Even in the Ngwato 


8. All three parties have leaders critical of the BDP’s ‘pro-western’ attitude, but the 
core of their electoral support is undoubtedly ethnic. Thus the BPP is strongest among 
the Kalanga of the north-east, the BIP among the non-Tswana groups in Ngamiland 
and the BNF among the Ngwaketse. 

9. The BIP hold one and the BPP and BNF three seats each, the rest were retained by 
the BDP in 1969, 
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where Sir Seretse Khama—chief by right and in popular esteem though not by 
office—~might be expected to subsume such conflicts in his own person, he has 
in fact had to take careful account of them. In 1970-71 there were indications 
that some of the President’s relatives holding senior positions in the tribal 
hierarchy were compromising his policies, though not openly challenging them, 
by playing on internal dissensions rooted in the dynastic rivalries of the Khama 
family. There was never any doubt that the President would be able to reassert 
his authority as and when he wished, but it is significant that he chose to do so 
not by publicly dissociating himself from the tribal leadership but by reinstating 
Rasebolai Kgamane as Tribal Authority. Although Rasebolai is an authori- 
tarian conservative he is also, as befits a former sergeant-major in the High 
Commission Territories Pioneer Corps, accustomed to carry out orders. Dynas- 
tically and by inclination moreover he is a neutral between the Seretse and 
Tshekedi factions. He was appointed Tribal Authority by the British in 1953 
for this reason, and the fact that he has now been reappointed by Seretse in 
place of Tshekedi’s son Leapeetswe?® is a sure sign that Seretse’s own hold on 
the tribe’s loyalty was once again being challenged by members of his own family. 

In the Ngwato therefore, as much as in the other tribes, the holder of the 
chief’s office, even if he is not dynastically the ‘true’ chief, may challenge 
government policies. Furthermore if, like Bathoeng, he is the true chief he 
can do so effectively even when he is no longer in office. The reason for this 
is clearly that the legitimacy of a chief’s authority is still felt to depend on popular 
acceptance rather than on government appointment, even though such accept- 
ance is expressed by means other than the ballot box. There is no real doubt 
that the government can crush any one chief since his power is tribal and there- 
fore by definition particularist. However in terms of political realities the 
chiefs remain a force to be reckoned with for within his own tribe each of them 
still wields enormous electoral and general influence. This is all the stronger 
because the success of the government’s policies for rural development depends 
heavily on mobilizing the masses. The BDP lacks a grass roots organization 
comparable with that of TANU throughout mainland Tanzania or UNIP’s 
on the Zambian Copperbelt. The active cooperation of the tribal authorities 
is thus crucial. In addition the chiefs wield considerable collective influence 
through the House of Chiefs, the upper chamber of the National Assembly 
established in 1965. That this is recognized by the government is clearly 
demonstrated by the pains taken to consult the House on new legislation, 
particularly but not exclusively on matters of tribal administration where 
consultation is mandatory under the constitution, It has been argued that the 
House of Chiefs has served its main purpose of sugaring the pill of transition to 
democratic government and that it will soon be swept away. Unless the BDP 
develops into or is replaced by a mass party af the TANU model, however, 


10. Rasebolai in fact replaced Sekgoma Khama who had been acting for Leapeetswe 
while the latter studied in England. 
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neither this nor any other change in the chiefs’ position seems probable.” 
In this context and given the tenacity with which Sir Seretse Khama and 
successive BDP governments have sought to promote the development of a 
desperately poor country, there can be no doubt that the chiefs, most of whom l 
are educated well above the average for their generation, continue to hold 
positions of great prestige and influence. It is scarcely less certain than in 
colonial times that the government can crush a chief, but it is no more anxious 
to do so than were the British and for the same reason; the chiefs command 
tribal loyalty and the active loyalty and cooperation of the ordinary tribesman 
are essential to the country’s development. There can be no doubt that the 
stability which Botswana derives from the survival of tribal loyalties is to be 
envied. Itshould not be overlooked however that this stability, which contrasts 
so strongly with the instability for which ‘tribalism’ is held responsible in so 
many other African states, may more accurately be attributed to the country’s 
ethnic homogeneity and to the judicious mixture of caution and radicalism 
which has characterized its leadership since independence. Botswana’s good 
fortune is to have been able to build national unity without having to crush tribal 
institutions. Instead these have been transformed into autonomous district 
authorities within and alongside which tribal institutions and in particular the 
chiefs continue to play their part. It must not be forgotten however that 
Botswana’s ethnic homogeneity is not complete. In the north, in the Ngwato 
and the Tati district, Tswana groups are heavily outnumbered by the Kalanga, 
and in Ngamiland by the Yei and Mpukush. All three tribes, but particularly 
the Kalanga, have displayed strong separatist tendencies in recent years and 
Kalanga nationalism is indeed a potential threat to the stability of Botswana. 
It can only be countered by a strong central government which, while showing 
due respect for tribal traditions and institutions, is capable of modernizing 
Tswana society in pace with the unparalleled economic development it is now 
experiencing. Sir Seretse Khama will take a high place in Tswana history 
alongside his great ancestor Khama III, because like him he could foresee and 
adapt to the pressures of a changing world. It is fair to hope that the present 
generation of chiefs will follow his example. If they can the evolution of 
Botswana will continue to be smooth. They have however all been reared in a 
tradition of personal and often irresponsible autocracy and it remains to be seen 
whether they can adapt sufficiently to play the important role in a democratic 
system which the traditional respect of their people has allotted to them. 


11. SeeJ. H. Proctor, ‘The House of Chiefs and the Political Development of Botswana’, 
Fournal of Modern African Studies, 6 (1968), pp. 59-69, for the contrary view. 
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THE ONE-MAN INITIATIVE OF PRESIDENT SENGHOR 


by RAN KOCHAN 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem 


‘THE LATTER HALF of 1971 was marked by a period of intensive activity on the 
part of a number of African states, revolving around the Israeli-Arab conflict. 
This finally culminated in the dispatching to the Middle East by the Organiza- 
tion of African Unity of a delegation headed by four African Presidents and 
senior Ministers. The initiative was exceptional in so far as it marked a departure 
from the organization’s practice of not becoming involved in distinctly non- 
African affairs. It followed the Eighth OAU Summit meeting at Addis Ababa 
of June 1971, when African leaders first agreed that the Middle East situation 
posed ‘a serious threat to the regional peace of Africa’, and as such was of direct 
concern to them.! It was accordingly decided that an effort should be made to 
secure international pressure in order to terminate Israel’s occupation of all 
Arab territories, but those of Egypt—as a fellow member of the OAU—in 
particular. Although this was the initial purpose of the decision taken at the 
summit meeting, subsequent events developed a momentum of their own. 
Both the Committee of Ten set up by the 1971 summit meeting, and the Presi- 
dents’ Mission which followed, agreed to by-pass their original terms of refer- 
ence, and to embark instead upon a role of direct mediation, in an attempt to 
bridge the gap between Egypt and Israel and to return to the talks initiated by 
Dr Gunnar Jarring, the UN Special Representative, in early 1968. However, 
this unique endeavour, of which President Senghor of Senegal was the prime 
mover, was short-lived. The intransigence of both parties on the one hand, and 
the inability of OAU members to offer consolidated support for the mission’s 
recommendations on the other hand, brought the whole affair to a standstill. 
Furthermore, the uncompromisingly pro-Arab line adopted by the Ninth OAU 
Summit meeting in Rabat in June 1972 clearly showed the improbability of any 
similar efforts in the future. 

This paper seeks to examine this ephemeral African peace mission to the 
Middle East, its origin and its aftermath. Special attention will be paid to the 
driving force of the mission, President Senghor, his motives and his activities. 


Dr Kochan is a lecturer in International Relations at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, 
This article, which forms part of a research on Africa and the Middle East conflict, was 
supported by a research grant from the Institute of International Relations at the Hebrew 
University of Jersualem. 

1. See resolution ‘On the Continued Aggression Against UAR’, OAU Summit of Heads 
of State and Governments, AHG/Res.66(VIII), Addis Ababa, 21-23 June 1971. 
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The discussion will conclude with a brief account of the Rabat 1972 Summit 
meeting and its implications for future OAU involvement in Middle East affairs. 


The OAU and the Middle East conflict 

The Arab-Israeli conflict intruded into the African political arena from the 
very first Conference of Independent African States held in Accra in April 
1958.2, However, in spite of the continuous efforts of African Arab countries to 
gain the support of the sub-Saharan states, the trend, by and large, was to 
exclude the Middle East as well as other international problems from the 
deliberations of African councils. This stand also prevailed during the Founder 
Conference of the OAU in May-June 1963, which was convened on the under- 
standing that any controversial issue be excluded from the meeting’s agenda.‘ 
Thus, from 1963 to the Six-Day war in 1967, the Arab-Israeli conflict was not 
directly raised on any OAU agenda. Although some African Arab states 
pressed for a discussion of the issue, it was nevertheless ignored on the grounds 
that it was not a strictly African problem.5 

However, the Arab defeat by Israeli forces in the ‘June war’ of 1967 added 
new dimensions to the situation. Whereas in the period preceding the war the 
conflict had been presented to sub-Saharan Africa in terms of the plight of the 
Palestinians, after it the issue at stake became that of the territories which Israel 
had occupied, particularly those which formed part of Egypt. Nevertheless, 
OAU condemnation was not immediately forthcoming, and in spite of Arab 
pressure the organization on the whole was prevented by some of the moderate 
states in the continent from taking sides. When Somalia and Guinea in the 
summer of 1967 called for an urgent meeting to discuss ‘Israeli aggression’, 
the suggestion failed to gain the required two-thirds sponsorship of OAU 
members, on the grounds that the matter was being dealt with by the United 
Nations. However Arab pressure finally paid off, for at the Seventh OAU 
Summit meeting of September 1970 at Addis Ababa a specific item was included 
on the agenda for the first time, under the title ‘The Continuing Occupation of 
Part of the Territories of the UAR by Foreign Forces’? Although a precedent 
had been achieved, the resolution did maintain a certain impartiality. Concern 
was expressed over ‘the occupation: of a sister-state’, yet at the same time the 


2. For an account see the extremely useful study by Jon Woronoff, Organizing African 
Unity (Scarecrow Press, New York, 1970), p. 34. 

3. The exception was the Middle East discussion held by the Casablanca group in their 
January 1961 meeting. For the context of the resolution see ibid, p. 51. 

4, President Nasser declared that ‘even the problem which we consider to be one of the 
most serious problems, namely that of Israel... we shall not submit . . . for discussion at 
this meeting.’ Ibid, p. 138. 

5. At the OAU Cairo Summit, 17-21 July 1964, President Bourguiba of Tunisia stated 
that African unity required solidarity with the Palestinians, and that Israel should be 
branded in the same category as South Africa and Portugal. However, no debate on this 
issue took place. See Pan-Africanism, British Information Services (London, August 
1965), p. 34. 

6. This suggestion was made in a letter signed by Diallo Telli, OAU Secretary-General, 
circulated to all OAU members. No meeting was convened to discuss the request. 

7. For note 7, see next page. 
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resolution stipulated that the UN Security Council’s Resolution 242 of 22 Nov- 
ember 1967 should be applied in its totality—without however making with- 
drawal an essential precondition to settlement.® 

This objectivity was abandoned nine months later at the Eighth Summit 
meeting at Addis Ababa in June 1971, when the Middle East issue was again 
included on the OAU agenda—this time under the explicit title ‘The Continued 
Aggression against the UAR’. Presenting the Arab line of argument, President 
Senghor of Senegal produced a draft resolution which he asked the meeting to 
endorse unanimously and without prior debate. This called ‘for the immediate 
withdrawal of Israeli forces from all Arab territories’, and ‘deplored Israel’s 
defiance’ in her refusal to reply positively to Dr Jarring’s memorandum of 
8 February 1971, which had called for such a withdrawal in return for Egyptian 
agreement to end the state of belligerency and to a contractural peace agreement.’ 
When the other member states protested against Senghor’s unorthodox pro- 
cedure the Emperor of Ethiopia, alarmed by the strong disagreement which had 
arisen over the legitimacy of the new Amin régime in Uganda and over the 
Ivory Coast’s proposal to initiate a ‘dialogue’ with South Africa, begged the 
meeting to refrain from further polemics which could jeopardize the existence 
of the organization.1® This dramatic appeal by the elder statesman of Africa 
was perhaps the determining factor in securing the endorsement of the Senegalese 
draft. Its form, however, appeared to President Kaunda of Zambia to be 
incomplete. He accordingly proposed the addendum that ‘the current Chair- 
man of the OAU should try to consult some cf the elder statesmen of Africa so 
that they may bring pressure on the Big Powers in order that the Israeli occupa- 
tion should be terminated.’ His proposal was welcomed and incorporated into 
the final resolution. 


7. For text see AHG/Res.62(VII), Addis Ababa, 4 September 1970. By contrast, 
previous discussions on the Middle Hast at Heads of State level had usually been intro- 
duced under the item ‘Miscellaneous’ on the agenda. Such was the procedure at the 
Fourth OAU Summit of September 1967 in Kinshasa, the Fifth Summit of September 
1968 in Algiers (Res.53(VI), and the Sixth Summi- of September 1969 in Addis Ababa 
(AHG/Res.56(VI) and AHG/Res.57(V). All resolutions were adopted by ‘acclamation’ 
and thus avoided being put to a regular procedure of voting. 

8. The operative paragraphs of Resolution 242 include the following: a) withdrawal of 
Israeli armed forces from territories occupied in the 1967 conflict; b) termination of all 
claims or states of belligerency and respect for the sovereignty, territorial integrity, and 
political independence of every state in the area and its right to live in peace within secure 
and recognized boundaries, free from threats or acts of force. Further paragraphs refer 
to freedom of navigation through international waterways in the area, a just solution of 
the refugee problem, territorial inviolability, and establishment of demilitarized zones. 

9. See AHG/Res.66(VIII), Addis Ababa, June 1971. On 8 February 1971 Ambassador 
Jarring submitted a questionnaire to both Egypt and fsrael. In essence it aimed at obtain- 
ing an Israeli commitment to withdraw its armed forces to the pre-June 1967 boundaries 
in return for Egypt’s commitment to end the existing state of belligerency as well as 
agreeing to a contractual peace agreement. While Egypt’s reply on 15 February 1971 
was regarded by Dr Jarring to be of a satisfactory nature, Israel’s reply on 26 February 
1971 was considered by him to be negative and avoiding the central issues raised in his 
questionnaire (the Memorandum). Ever since—and as result—the Jarring Mission has 
been in a state of deadlock and so far has not been resumed. 

10. Information obtained from OAU sources. 

11. For note 11, see next page. 
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To follow this up the Addis Ababa summit meeting appointed a Committee 
of Ten.!? While its terms of reference were never actually defined, it was 
explicitly understood that its task would encompass first, the implementation 
of the general resolution adopted at the summit meeting, and secondly, the use 
of its own influence to bring pressure on the great powers to terminate the 
Israeli presence in those Arab territories occupied as the result of the 1967 
war.!8 Shortly afterwards, on 6 July 1971, the OAU Secretary-General, Dialo 
Telli, left for Egypt to inform President Sadat formally of the setting up of 
the committee. No such official information, however, was transmitted to 
Israel. The first formal intimation she received was more than two months 
after the June Summit meeting, when President Senghor announced to the 
Israeli ambassador in Dakar the desire of the Committee of Ten to send an 
African delegation to visit both Israel and Egypt.14 


The Presidents’ Mission and the UN debate of December 1971 

The first meeting of the Committee of Ten was held in Kinshasa, Zaire, on 
2 August 1971. It was attended by six heads of state, representing Mauritania, 
Zaire, Ethiopia, Senegal, Nigeria and Cameroun. Three other countries— 
Kenya, Tanzania, and Liberia—were represented by ministers or special 
envoys.1> It soon became apparent that the committee’s activities were not 
to be limited by its original terms of reference. Instead it decided to embark 
upon an ambitious attempt to initiate a double dialogue between Cairo and 
Jerusalem, in order to discover possible areas of agreement which would enable 
both Israel and Egypt to overcome obstacles that prevented peace negotiations.1¢ 
Asub-committee of four was appointed—Senegal, Cameroun, Zaire, and Nigeria 
—to hold talks with Prime Minister Golda Meir and President Anwar Sadat, 
and to formulate recommendations on the basis of their findings. Senghor, 


11. Paragraph 6 thus stipulated that the current chairman of the OAU should ‘consult 
with the Heads of States so that they use their influence to ensure the full implementation’ 
of the resolution. See Res.66(VIII) as above. For President Kaunda’s initiative see 
‘Juifs et Arabes; Arbitrage des Noirs’, Le Nouvel Observateur, Paris, 17 January 1972. 
Also see East African Standard, Nairobi, 24 June 1971. 

12. These came from the following countries: Ethiopia, Liberia, Cameroun, Zaire, 
Tanzania, Ivory Coast, Senegal, Mauritania, Kenya, and Nigeria. See Ethiopian Herald, 
Addis Ababa, 29 June 1971. For text of resolution see AHG/Dec.62(VIII). 

13. This interpretation of the terms of reference was reinforced by Mr Mahmud Riad, 
Egypt’s Foreign Minister, at an address at the UN. See UN.GA.OR, 3 December 1971. 
Doc.A/PU.1999. 

14. In fact Senghor’s statement was made after the Committee of Ten had held its first 
meeting in Kinshasa on 23 August 1971. For the initial Egyptian reaction to the setting 
up of the committee see Joint Communiqué issued by President Sadat of Egypt and 
President Jawara of Gambia. Tass, Moscow, 9 July 1971. See also Daily Time, Lagos, 
4 August 1971. For Telli’s visit to Cairo see The Ethiopian Herald, Addis Ababa, 
7 July 1971. 

15. Ivory Coast did not participate in this first meeting. This may be related to 
the hostile response that its President received when he proposed at the Eighth OAU Sum- 
mit to hold a ‘dialogue’ with South Africa. 

16. Israel's prime minister in a message to the committee members emphasized that 
their initiative was bound to fail if it should attempt to implement the OAU June 1971 
resolution, which Israel considered as wholly one-sided. This message was sent out 
on 17 August 1971. See Jerusalem Post, 24 August 1971. 
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ostensibly as the most senior in age of the heads of state, was appointed at the 
same meeting to head the sub-committee.1” This visited Jerusalem and Cairo 
respectively between 2 and 9 November 1971, and presented its findings to the 
plenum of Ten which met in Dakar on 10 November./§ At this meeting 
President Senghor proposed that the resumption of the Jarring talks without 
pre-conditions should form the core of the committee’s recommendations, as 
being the only common basis upon which a possible agreement could be reached. 
However this was objected to by Nigeria and Mauritania, whose representatives 
felt that the recommendations should be more specific, demanding that Israel 
reply unequivocally to Dr Jarring’s memorandum of 8 February 1971. Ivory 
Coast and Zaire, on the other hand, suggested that the committee should refrain 
from specific references, confining itself instead to a broadly-termed appeal to 
both Egypt and Israel to resume talks on the basis of the Security Council 
Resolution 242. Neither of these two approaches satisfied President Senghor. 
The first he knew would be rejected out of hand by Israel, and if endorsed by 
the committee would only serve to undermine the mission itself. The second 
he felt was too general to be considered as constituting a substantial African 
initiative towards breaking the deadlock, and in addition, because of its scope 
might be unacceptable to the Arabs. Thus in the absence of a consensus 
Senghor’s formula was finally accepted in its original form with only one sub- 
stantial modification. The phrase ‘without prior conditions’, as inserted by 
Senghor, was struck out in order to meet the wishes of Mauritania and Nigeria. 
However, the omission of this seemingly crucial phrase was another tactical 
manoeuvre of the Senegalese President. For it was implicitly understood by 
all that if no such clause was specified—namely, that Israel reply affirmatively 
to the February 1971 Jarring memorandum—it would mean ipso facto that the 
mission could be resumed without prior conditions. The final text, which 
according to President Senghor bridged the gap between the basic stands of 
the two parties, was thus expected to reconcile ‘the essentials in their respective 
positions’. It proposed the following points to which Egyptian and Israeli 
reactions were required: 

a) that the Jarring talks be resumed through indirect negotiations, and 

within the framework of Resolution 242; 
b) that there should be an interim agreement and the stationing of UN forces 
along the east side of the Suez Canal; 


17. See Le Nouvel Observateur, also Le Soleil, Dakar, 28 August 1971. Although this 
was the official reason, in fact the chairmanship was first offered to President Mobutu of 
Zaire. When he declined, the Committee of Ten approached President Ould Daddah, 
in his capacity as current Chairman of the OAU and Chairman of the Committee of Ten. 
He too declined, on the grounds that his country had boycotted Israel and maintained no 
relations with her. The next to be approached was Emperor Haile Selassie, whose 
country was meant to be the fifth member of the sub-committee. The Emperor refused 
both membership and chairmanship. It was only then that President Senghor was 
approached. Information obtained from OAU sources. 

18. The meeting in Dakar was boycotted by Tanzania, on the grounds that the com- 
mittee had deviated from its original terms of reference as stipulated by OAU (Res.66 of 
June 1971). 
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c) that secure and recognized boundaries be determined in a peace agreement; 
d) that a solution to the question of security be found, within the guarantees 
of the UN, in the creation of demilitarized zones, and in the presence of 
international forces in Sharm el-Sheik; 
e) that the terms of withdrawal be embodied in the final peace agreement.1° 
Following the Dakar meeting, a four-member delegation headed by President 
Senghor again visited the Middle East between 10 and 14 December 1971, in 
order to present their recommendations.2° Egypt's reply was given directly 
to the African delegation upon its departure while Israel’s reply was delayed and 
presented a few days later to President Senghor in Dakar. Both countries 
agreed in principleto the points which were raised in the Presidents’ recommenda- 
tions but added reservations which in fact demonstrated no substantial change 
of position in their respective original stands on reaching a peace settlement 
(See Appendix for summary). However, the mission’s work was formally 
concluded when the document containing the recommendations and the replies 
of both parties was submitted as a memorandum to the UN Secretary-General 
and to Dr Jarring. This act also marked the commencement of the Middle 
East debate at the General Assembly which had been postponed in order to 
allow the OAU Mission to complete its findings.” 


The Middle East debate at the Twenty-Sixth UN General Assembly, which 
began its proceedings in early December 1971, witnessed a display of disunity 
by the OAU states over their own committee’s memorandum. When members 
held meetings in the corridors of the UN before the Assembly debate they failed 
to reach a consensus. Against the fifteen African states which insisted that the 
Presidents’ recommendations form the basis of the UN resolution there was a 
majority of eighteen states which wished to pledge their support for Egypt’s 
position.?? Thus the bulk of African votes went to the Afro-Asian resolution 
which called upon Israel to reply affirmatively to the February 1971 Jarring 
memorandum and condemned her for the stalemate which had overtaken the 
Jarring Mission. As such, the resolution was contrary both in content and 
approach to the spirit of the Presidents’ recommendations. A Barbados amend- 
ment precisely embodying the recommendations failed to obtain a majority, 
19. For the full text of the recommendations and both sides’ replies see Le Soleil, 
10 December 1971. 

20. The delegation included the Presidents of Senegal and Nigeria, and the Foreign 
Ministers of Cameroun and Zaire. (Egypt’s reply was given to the delegation upon its 
departure from Cairo, while Israel’s reply was delayed and presented a few days later to 
President Senghor in Dakar). 

21. In spite of the explicit undertaking made by the Mission to the Israeli government 
that its recommendations would be circulated among UN members, no formal step was 
taken to do this. It is also worth noting that the final document submitted by the sub- 
committee to Ould Daddah was not circulated among OAU members. 

22. The Middle East debate at the UN began shortly after the OAU committee had 
concluded its work. For Egypt’s consent to postpone the debate see Mahmud Riad’s 
speech in the UN.GA.OR, 3 December 1971. For details of the debate within the 


African group at the UN prior to the General Assembly see Ould Daddah’s report to the 
Ninth OAU Summit in Rabat, (Dec.AHG/60), June 1972. 
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and was supported by only seven African states. Furthermore, two Senegalese 
amendments attempting ‘to note with satisfaction the replies given by Egypt 
and Israel’, considering them sufficiently positive to make possible resumption 
of the UN Special Representative Mission, were also turned down.”? Perhaps 
most revealing of all was the fact that five of the countries whose presidents 
were members of the Committee of Ten not only voted for, but were also 
sponsors of, the Afro-Asian resolution. It was perhaps this that finally served 
to make the whole African peace endeavour lose its relevance.?4 


President Senghor’s miscalculation 

There is no doubt that the generating force behind the African peace mission 
was President Senghor. It is thus imperative to understand his possible 
motives in order to assess the significance of this unique African experiment in 
non~continental affairs, Although neither Israel nor Egypt had altered their 
basic positions towards each other, President Senghor nevertheless acclaimed 
their replies to the committee’s questionnaire as being positive achievements, 
introducing new hope in the task of breaking the Middle East impasse. Was 
his appraisal of the situation deliberate or merely naive ? 

Senghor, as one of the leading statesmen in Africa, was no doubt aware of 
the fact that what the UN and the big powers had failed to do since 1967, he 
and other African presidents could hardly hope to achieve in a couple of weeks of 
heightened activity. Having been made chairman of the four-man delegation, 
President Senghor realized that an attempt to activate it on the basis of his 
own June 1971 resolution would fail. On the other hand, the initial ambitious 
goal of the Kinshasa meeting in August 1971, seeking a solution to the Middle 
East problem and aiming at initiating a dialogue between the antagonists, was 
seen by the Senegalese leader to have even less chance. The only alternative 
left open to him in order to ‘square the circle’ was to limit the scope of the 
mission by advocating the earliest possible return of both Israel and Egypt to 
the Jarring talks. Indeed, from the beginning he made it plain that this was 
the sole aim of the African initiative. If this could be achieved he could have 
claimed a prestigious political success for the OAU, and perhaps also for himself. 

It seems that the President hoped that by permeating a spirit of optimism, 
and by speaking of mutual concessions by both Cairo and Jerusalem, the visits 


23. For the final text of the Afro-Asian resolution see UN.GA.OR A/Res.3799(26), 
20 December 1971. For the Barbados Amendment see ibid, A/L665, 13 December 
1971. A Latin-American draft calling upon members ‘to study the conciliation pro- 
posals’ of the committee won the same meagre African support. See ibid, A/1.652/Rev.I, 
oe 1971. For the Senegalese amendments see bid, A/L656, 13 December 
24. It should be noted that in spite of Senghor’s personal involvement in the African 
initiative his Foreign Minister, Karim Gay, also joined the sponsors of .the Egyptian- 
backed Afro-Asian draft. Only at the last moment, following specific instructions from 
Dakar, did he withdraw his sponsorship, and submitted instead the two Senegalese amend- 
ments. Information obtained from OAU sources. 

25, For President Senghor’s reaction following reception of both Egypt’s and Israel’s 
replies see Davar, Tel-Aviv, 12 December 1971. 
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to the Middle East would create the dynamics whereby talking about talks 
would lead to the resumption of a dialogue under Dr Jarring’s auspices. He 
estimated that after many months of deadlock all parties would seize the oppor- 
tunity given by the African initiative to resume discussions. Central to his 
argument was the presupposition that Israels reply to the Presidents’ recom- 
mendations was in fact an indirect reply to Dr Jarring’s February 1971 memoran- 
dum. Behind this interpretation President Senghor hoped to solidify a united 
African front at the UN which would back a resolution calling for the immediate 
resumption of talks based on both the Presidents’ recommendations and the 
two parties’ replies without any further pre-conditions.?¢ 

However, Senghor’s calculations proved to be out of focus. Dr Jarring 

“himself refused to consider Israel’s reply to the African recommendations to be a 
substitute for a reply to his own document. His only concession was that if a 
positive reply to that document was forthcoming it could then be submitted 
through an intermediary, namely Senghor himself.2? Egypt too was totally 
disenchanted with Senghor’s initiative. In her opinion he had far exceeded 
the limits of his task, which were as laid down in the June 1971 Addis Ababa 
resolution. Furthermore, Cairo saw Senghor’s manoeuvring as an irritating 
obstacle, preventing the smooth passage of a resolution calling upon Israel to 
reply unconditionally and affirmatively to Jarring’s letter. Israel was, perhaps, 
the only party which appeared to be outwardly satisfied, but this was not suffi- 
cient to divert the inevitable course of failure. 

Was Senghor’s initiative as chairman of the four-man delegation, as the Arab 
states claimed, contradictory to his original proposal at the June 1971 Summit 
meeting? Although on the surface there appeared to have been a distinct rever- 
sal of attitude, Senghor himself emphasized that this change was purely tactical 
and not one of substance. According to him there was no wavering in his sup- 
port for the Egyptian demand, but merely a disagreement over the methods by 
which a total Israeli withdrawal could be achieved. In his view Egyptian tactics 
had failed and therefore more subtle ways had to be employed.28 He pointed 
out that Israel would continue to reject any direct request that she reply favour- 
ably to the Jarring document. The mission had therefore sought to tackle the 
issue differently and:circumvent this problem. According to Senghor the Israeli 
prime minister had given him a verbal assurance that her country had no wish 
to annex any Arab territory.2® As, in his opinion, this was also embodied in 
Israel’s reply to the OAU recommendations, be believed that it should have been 
sufficient to satisfy both the Arabs and Dr Jarring. He argued that contrary 


26. These aims were formulated by Karim Gay, the Senegalese Foreign Minister, in a 
doctument circulated among all foreign diplomatic missions residingin Dakar. See ‘Note 
d'Information à l’Attention des Chefs de Mission Diplomatique du Sénégal’ on the work 
of the Ten Elders Committee, Dakar, 28 December 1971. 

27. See U Thant’s statement to the press on receiving the African Memorandum, Le 
Monde, Paris, 3 December 1971. Ambassador Jarring himself met President Senghor 
in Dakar on 28-29 January, 1972. 

28. Le Monde, 12 January 1972. 

29. For note 29, see next page. 
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to general Arab belief it was thus also in keeping with his own June 1971 OAU 
resolution. Indeed, after the whole initiative had been brought to a standstill 
Senghor continued to urge Israel to reiterate her intention of not annexing the 
conquered territories. He also went as far as to say that Israel’s refusal to make 
a public statement to this effect might endanger her position in Aftica.2° How- 
ever, the fact that he even felt that an explanation of his actions was called for 
may have been due to two reasons: first, to persuade the Arabs that he had not 
betrayed their vital interests and, second, to placate his own predominantly 
Moslem population—and more particularly the Moslem political a 
the face of Arab propaganda. 


Epilogue: the Rabat Summit meeting 

If President Senghor and his colleagues saw the declared aims of their 1971 
peace initiative as being to discover possible ‘areas of agreement’ between 
Egypt and Israel, the Ninth OAU Summit meeting of Heads of State which 
convened in Rabat in June 1972 took an emphatically non-conciliatory stand 
on the Middle East issue. Apportioning all blame for the impasse to Israel, 
and deploring that state’s ‘negative and obstructive attitude’ towards the Jarring 
initiative, the resolution passed at the summit meeting acclaimed Egypt’s rights 
to recover iz toto and by any means—war apparently not excluded—its territorial 
integrity if Israel refused to withdraw immediately and unconditionally. 
By agreeing on this resolution it appears that the OAU members had explicitly, 
for whatever reason, conceded that their peace mission had been nothing more 
than a passing episode. The Rabat summit meeting further emphasized this 
by only barely referring to the Presidents’ Mission, and by failing even to men- 
tion any of its recommendations. This mood was further reflected in President 
Ould Daddah’s report describing the work of the Committee of Ten. Accord- 
ing to him its terms of reference were aimed at implementing the 1971 resolution 
and ‘reactivating the Jarring Mission’ by urging Israel to reply positively to 
the latter’s memorandum.*? If this definition of the committee’s task were 
true, then it had clearly been absent in the recommendations which had been 
submitted to both Egypt and Israel eight months earlier. Indeed, it was 
precisely the opposite approach which seems initially to.:;have inspired the 
activities of the committee and those of President Senghor in particular. It is 
worth noting that not one single member of the Committee of Ten—not even 
29. Israel, for her part, denied that such assurances were given to Senghor. According 
to Jerusalem, the Senegalese President and his colleagues were told that Israel had no 
wish to annex for the sake of annexation but that border modifications would be necessary 
in order to guarantee secure and recognized boundaries. This stand was reiterated in a 
personal message from Prime Minister Golda Meir to President Senghor which was 
delivered by Mr Walter Eytan, a special representative of the Israeli Foreign Ministry. 
Mr Eytan visited Dakar on 18-19 February 1972. 
30. For President Senghor’s demands and warnings see Le Monde, 13-14 February 1972. 
31. For the text of the Middle East resolution of the Rabat summit see Jerusalem Post, 


14 June 1972. 
32. See Ould Daddah’s report, AHG/60. 
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the Senegalese President himself, who had exchanged oral and written clarifica- 
tion with the Israeli prime minister on this very issue—took the floor at Rabat 
to challenge Ould Daddah’s interpretation. 

Thus when King Hassan of Morocco declared at the end of the summit meet- 
ing that ‘if Israel showed a sign of goodwill. . . it is not impossible for the OAU 
to send another peace mission to the Middle East,’ he expressed little more than 
wishful thinking. For it appears most unlikely that Israel would accept 
another African initiative on the basis of the last OAU summit meeting, and it is 
equally unlikely that Egypt would accept anything short of the Rabat formula. 
Similarly, considering the diversity of opinion among OAU members over the 
whole Middle East question, the possibility that the Organization for African 
Unity would truly consider undertaking yet another mediating stance is likewise 
very remote. 


33. Agence France Press, Paris, 18 June 1972. 
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THE YEAR OF REVOLUTION IN GHANA 


from a talk by His ExcELLENcy Mr H. V. H. Sexyi 
High Commissioner for the Republic of Ghana in 
the United Kingdom 


TE Hic COMMISSIONER opened his talk by contrasting the present state of 
Ghana’s economy with that when Colonel Acheampong’s military government 
had taken over from Dr Busia’s régime almost exactly one year earlier. 

In January 1972 there had been a deficit of NC85-5 million (@NC==£1-10) 
in the balance of trade—while at the same time the country’s reserves stood at 
only about NC13-6 million. Consumer demand had been stimulated by trade 
liberalization, but there had been no corresponding stimulus to productivity 
at home. When this resulted in a trade deficit and further debt, the govern- 
ment had instead of restoring import controls resorted to the desperate measure 
of a currency devaluation of nearly 50 per cent. Great consumer shortages 
were threatening, a great deal more had been added to the heavy debts inherited 
by the government. The only glimmer of hope had lain in the somewhat vague 
expectations of further aid from abroad—mainly in the form of rather expensive 
credits—and perhaps a kinder look by Ghana’s creditors at the debt problem. 

Today, it was true, these problems had not been fully solved. The debts 
were still there. The aid had still not flowed in to any large extent—although 
this time it had not been deliberately sought either. But the deficit of NC85-5 
million had by August 1972 become a surplus of NC133 million. By June 
1972 reserves had multiplied to nearly NC100 million. Instead of food short- 
ages there were now surpluses—it had been necessary to rush in some thirty 
large silos for the storage of locally grown surpluses. Spot cash had been paid 
for all the country’s needs. 

The declared object of the takeover by the present government had been to 
save the country and its economy from imminent disaster. Since a constitu- 
tional change of government would have had to wait three years, the dilemma 
had been whether to have a viable country without the constitution or to have 
the constitution without a viable country—and it had been decided, more or 
less as in 1966, to go to the country’s rescue even at the cost of suspending for a 
time the constitution. 

The country had been placed on a war footing. Devaluation had been 
reversed and import controls re-introduced, ‘Operation Feed Yourself’ had 
been launched as part of a programme of self-reliance. While imports had 
An abridged version of the talk given to The Royal African Society and The Royal 


Commonwealth Society on 11 January 1973. The chairman was Mr F. H. Tate, Vice- 
Chairman of Tate and Lyle, Ltd. 
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been reduced by some 14 per cent, the effects of this had been mitigated by the 
abundance of food grown at home; maize production had risen by 31 per cent, 
rice production was estimated to have doubled, and there had been appreciable 
increases in the output of cassava and yams. All this had been achieved by a 
great co-operative effort—on the one hand the government’s determination 
to wage war on agricultural scarcity, matched on the other hand by the people’s 
response to the call for self-reliance. University students had given voluntary 
help in the harvesting of sugar cane; people had cheerfully forgone luxuries and 
had planted more crops; the armed forces had also helped. A crucial change 
had been wrought in national attitudes. 

There had also been good progress in the export sector. It was fortunate of 
course that the price of cocoa (the mainstay of Ghana’s exports) had remained 
firm, and it might be expected that, after the coming into force of the new 
international cocoa agreement, crippling fluctuations in that vital sphere would 
be avoided. Nevertheless, the important fact was the remarkable expansion 
achieved in output. The size of the crop harvested in May 1972 had been, at 
445,000 tons, the second highest on record. Timber and mineral exports 
had similarly expanded in volume, and there had been more effective control 
over the drain upon earnings through under-invoicing and over-invoicing 
practices. There had been an overall increase of some 40 per cent in export 
earnings over the previous year. 

Budgetary policy had been cautious, but not untouched by the revolutionary 
spirit. During the first six months of 1971 the threat of a budgetary deficit 
arising from the effects of devaluation had been met partly by revaluation, partly 
by the abandoning of certain items of heavy government expenditure (such as 
new buildings) with a high import content. Since July 1972 the new (biennial) 
budget had deliberately set out to hold down the level of current expenditure. 
Viable departments of government, such as Posts and Telecommunications, 
had been made financially autonomous and thus excluded from the government’s 
budgeting. This year’s total revenue, slightly below the previous year’s, 
would alone take care of the recurrent and development expenditure and of 
debt servicing. There had been no resort to the banking system, no dependence 
on foreign aid—which, if it came, would come as a bonus and would not be 
allowed to impair the policy of self-reliance. 

In June 1972 the National Redemption Council had announced that policy 
would during the current year be directed towards (1) increasing agricultural 
production; (2) containing the balance of payments problems; (3) increasing 
export earnings; (4) reducing the large budget deficit; (5) rehabilitating and 
expanding other vital sectors of the economy; and (6) establishing the proper 
priorities in the provision of social services. The first four of these objectives 
had been achieved during the previous year. For the next 18 or 20 months, 
the general aim was to give Ghanaians an opportunity for a new start, through 
hard work and self-reliance, to improve their living standards and ultimately 
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create a strong and progressive society based on equal opportunity. This year 
some NC39 million from the government and NC25 million from the banking 
systems would be pumped into agriculture; the banks were also being encouraged 
to move into exports, into low cost housing, and into the financing and manage- 
ment of modern farms for food and raw materials. Development was being 
decentralized; two new regional development corporations, with powers to 
borrow from the banks, were expected to work closely with regional planning 
authorities. Industrial production would be expanded, by maximizing the use 
of existing plant capacity and by increasing that capacity for export-orientated 
industries. There were plans for a major expansion in the output of minerals 
for internal processing. 

Perhaps the most important question that the year had raised was the implica- 
tion of developments in Ghana for the future prospects of democratic govern- 
ment in West Africa. A recent editorial in West Africa had suggested that the 
whole credibility of civilian government in West Africa was in doubt. The 
present government had no reason to be ashamed of its practical record: but 
what of the apparent paradox that military régimes seemed in this region able 
to show themselves more liberal than authoritarian multi-party ones, and of the 
tendency to oscillate between civilian and military rule? The High Com- 
missioner would take the opportunity of this informal meeting to put forward 
his own personal views. 

Civilian government was at times equated with democracy, military govern- 
ment with its total negation; but it should not be assumed that democracy was 
largely a matter of constitutional forms and mechanisms. It was the end rather 
than the means which was the true, the fundamental, criterion of democracy; 
and this end could be defined as that state of society in which government had 
to be responsive to the wishes and aspirations of the people. By this criterion 
the three years of military rule in Ghana following the 1966 coup had been 
distinctly more democratic than the immediately preceding years of civilian 
tule; and by this criterion even parliamentary governments—especially when 
parliamentary parties were very unevenly divided—might sometimes fail. 
Moreover, Ghana was made up of very ancient societies, with ancient forms 
and traditions of government—traditions which had at every level a profound 
influence on the political psychology of the citizen. At every point in the 
pyramid of traditional government, the functionary was accountable to those 
below him; removal from office was not a revolutionary act, but a traditional 
and judicial sanction of good government. Thus in Ghana there were peoples 
accustomed for centuries to demand and expect of their governors, whoever 
these were, this constant sensitivity to their wishes and aspirations: and it was 
strange, but noteworthy, that the military rulers always seemed to remember this 
moral, and dutifully handed over the reins of power in good time. It 
was a moral which, he suggested, provided not only the true touchstone 
of democracy but also the key to a national history of Ghana, its vicissitudes, 
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its epic struggles—and its ‘vacillations’ between civilian and military 
rule. 

In searching for a suitable form of democracy, in which the form would not 
be mistaken for the content, Ghana would undoubtedly need an original political 
philosophy, based perhaps on the study and analysis of her own society. She 
would also need a national ‘reconciliation’, in that Ghanaian society lacked 
the natural or traditional foundations for the erection of a balanced multi-party 
system—the particular cardinal device which in the West ensured the responsive- 
ness of government. The idea of reconciliation was taken seriously by Ghana’s 
present governors—it had been invoked for instance by the Chairman of the 
NLC speaking in 1972 soon after Dr Nkrumah’s death. His ideal was a national 
government ‘, . . as opposed to the party political form which is poorly applied 
in this country.” It had been demonstrated in the leniency shown to those 
convicted of plotting against the régime and other political prisoners. But the 
spirit of reconciliation was one which must be reciprocated if it was to work. 

There were two or three other aspects of Ghana’s policy of which in conclu- 
sion something must be said: the question of debts, that of Ghanaian participa- 
tion in economic enterprise, and that of foreign relations generally. 

It was difficult to say much on the debt issue while negotiations were still 
going on between Ghana and her creditors. But it was useful to distinguish 
between the categories of debt involved. There were, first of all, theshort-term 
debts incurred in very recent years and inherited by the present government: 
these had not been repudiated and every practicable effort was being made to 
liquidate them quickly. Then there were the inherited long-term debts— 
owed mainly to the US and such international organizations as the World Bank— 
for viable and well-vetted projects such as the Volta River Scheme: these too 
were fully accepted and were being liquidated in accordance with the stipulated 
plan. The one seemingly intractable problem was posed by the third category— 
which however formed a large proportion of the total debt—that of debts arising 
from the financing on strictly commercial terms of non-commercial projects, 
chiefly connected with the economic or social infra-structure. These had nearly 
all been financed by medium-term suppliers’ credits under very onerous condi- 
tions; and the NRC had taken the line that the only realistic solution would be 
by some arrangement which in effect corrected the mode of financing into the 
type today generally judged suitable for infra-structural development. There 
were precedents in the method of the Indonesian debt settlement and even 
of American and Canadian financing for reconstruction in post-war Europe. 
Some of these medium-term debts, whose legality was in question, had in fact 
been repudiated, but their liquidation was subject to review by agreed inter 
national arbiter. 

As for Ghanaian participation in major economic enterprise, the principle 
was simply that it was legitimate that the commanding heights of any national 
economy should be in national rather than external hands. This did not mean 
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expropriation or outright nationalization: it did mean participation as a control- 
ling partner in all extractive industries, but a 55 per cent share and a majority 
of one on the Board of Directors was in most cases all that was asked for. Ghana 
had every hope of being able to demonstrate that the price paid or offered was a 
fair and reasonable one. 

Ghana’s foreign policy had undergone great changes. The normalization 
of relations with the East and with China had restored her to her proper role of 
non-alignment. In Africa there had been hard work to. restore good neigh- 
bourly relations, a re-dedication to pan-Africanism and the support of liberation 
movements through the Organization for African Unity, and a total rejection 
of dialogue with South Africa so long as apartheid policies were maintained 
there. 

This then was the government’s record in its first year of office. Most 
observers would agree that in terms of the country’s own history it had been a 
record-setting performance. Some critics had argued that the take-over had 
had more to do with military discontent than with the country and its economic 
needs. But if so, why the unchanging ranks and the simple life-styles of the 
soldiers, and why the all-out performance—particularly in the economic sphere ? 
And some had suggested that the country’s fundamental economic problem, 
the monocrop character and consequent vulnerability of the economy, had not 
been solved. But one could not restructure a whole economy in a year. The 
High Commissioner believed that at least better progress had been made in 
that year than in a great many previous years put together, and that the present 
government were thus more likely than their precedessors to make speedy 
progress with the remaining fundamental tasks. 


BOOKS 
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African Urban Development, edited by Michael Koll. Bertelsmann Uni- 
versitatsverlag, Dusseldorf, 1971. 215 pp. DM24, Population, Migration 
and Urbanization in Africa, by William A. Hance. Columbia University 
Press, 1970. xiv, 450 pp. £6-75. 


A welcome new study of African cities is provided by the four papers edited by 
Dr Koll (in English); and notably by Louis H. Muench’s paper on the growth of 
the unusual and fascinating city of Ibadan, one of the two or three biggest in 
Black Africa. Mr Muench argues that this growth challenges some ideas of 
African urbanization. 

Modern, planned building in Ibadan has been in the outer ‘Ring’, with the 
‘Core’ remaining an essentially Yoruba town but adapting itself to changes. Left 
unplanned, for reasons of British policy which the paper analyses, the Core does 
not support the common idea of unplanned urban growth in Africa as a mere 
‘problem’ of anarchy and misery. Its people, Mr Muench says, have responded 
to each other’s needs relatively well in relation to their means; local housing 
enterprises provide them with homes very slummy to European eyes but providing 
good value for the money most Nigerians have. Above all, many small enter- 
prises—shops, crafts, taxis—meet people’s needs while maintaining a high level 
of employment; this happens at Kampala also, Mr Muench says, and could be 
a general feature of African cities falsifying many unemployment statistics, which 
tend to ignore small enterprises. 

Local initiatives and enterprises, however, have not provided good drains and 
sanitation, so that in Ibadan rates of infant mortality and tuberculosis are fearfully 
high. Mr Muench (a former lecturer at Ibadan Technical College and a United 
States town planning official) says urban authorities should concentrate on such 
services as those, otherwise acknowledging and using local enterprise and initiative, 

Dr Koll’s own paper supports this idea, saying trade associations such as those 
of the goldsmiths and bakers could pay more fees if in return they were consulted 
and heard and if policy was made in cooperation with them; this would solve 
Ibadan’s municipal finance problem. Now, he says, local government there is too 
remote from the citizens. In a general way Claus-A. Lutz, whose long and verbose 
paper on long-term planning does not make easy reading, agrees that planning 
should be carried out in cooperation with interest groups, with an office to process 
their views. This paper, and Treufried Graum’s on the German municipal 
government experience, have been translated from German (they, and the other 
papers, show signs of poor proof-reading.) 

Professor Hance, of Columbia, devotes much of his well-written, fact-filled 
tome to urbanization, which he describes after chapters on migration (to rural areas 
like Ghana’s cocoa farms as well as to towns). A grim description of Ibadan 
housing, quoted from F. O. Okediji and O. Aboyade (p. 282), illustrates the 
undoubted problems of urban growth. Anticipating Dr Koll’s symposium, he 
says that urbanization cannot be seen as wholly evil, and that South African-style 
regimentation to check it is immoral and impracticable, though many independent 
African states have tried it); most recently, since he wrote, Cameroon, Ivory Coast 
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and Zaire—the last apparently resorting to forced labour for the urban unem- 
ployed). 

In general chapters on population the author, while stressing the problem of 
assessing numbers—illustrated most dramatically for Nigeria—uses known density 
figures to argue strongly that Africa is mot generally wnder-populated. Well- 
known areas of ‘population pressure’ such as Rwanda and Burundi and Nigeria’s 
East Central State are not the only ones, and answers to the ensuing problems are 
not easy—he sees most hope in improved agriculture. He also argues implicitly 
for officially-sponsored birth control campaigns, apparently not considering the 
problems involved in policies that could be rather similar to those of ‘urban influx 
control’ which he rightly condemns. 

In such a comprehensive volume omissions can scarcely be criticized; the 
omission of Zaire from the regional population survey in Chapter 2 is obviously 
a simple error of compilation. One would have liked a study of the tribal compo- 
sition of the populations of cities studied in Chapter 5, however. There are some 
questionable deductions: can high population densities really be due to powerful 
pre~colonial states, rather than vice versa? And is Liberia’s food deficit due to 
mining and other non-agricultural work, rather than to social and political factors 
such as forced food levies? Can one generally accept with Professor Hance’s 
equanimity African countries’ expensive imports of food that they could grow ? 

These are minor points, and the questions studied are so important for Africa 
that both these books are welcome. 


School of Oriental and African Studies, JONATHAN DERRICK 
University of London 


War and Society in Africa, edited by Bethwell A. Ogot. Cass, 1972. 268 pp., 
5 maps. £400. 

That war plays an important, often decisive, part in the determination of forms 
of government and society has long been recognized by historians and sociologists. 
Yet apart from examples adduced by writers on early (or ‘primitive’*) war, such 
as Farrer and Davie, this has been little explored in Africa. The title of this 
collection of ten papers, originally given at a conference in 1969, thus arouses 
considerable expectations. 

In his Introduction, Professor Ogot raises a number of questions about such 
matters as ‘the love for violence’, the role of traditional religions, and the rise of 
mercenary and standing armies in Africa, and suggests the need for ‘a typology 
of pre-colonial wars’. The interest of his contributors is directed mainly to the 
causes of the different wars and movements in East, Central and South Africa 
with which they deal. The importance of religion in military leadership and 
organization is well shown, as is its absence in the case of the Nyangire revolt of 
1907. Material is also given in several chapters which connects ‘primary’ and 
‘secondary’ resistance to colonial rule. 

Yet on the whole the book casts disappointingly little light on the general theme. 
Partly this failure derives from the editor’s selection of papers, which concerns civil 
wars within existing states and anti-colonial disturbances, all but the first taking 
place in the later nineteenth and twentieth centuries, together with a considera- 
tion of the role of Africans in the Boer War, rather than war between two or more 
indigenous states. Moreover, the papers show little awareness of theoretical 
issues such as are raised by, in particular, Quincy Wright and Andrzejewski. 
Disappointingly again, there is hardly any treatment of the techniques of warfare: 
the conduct of operations in the field, for example, or the weapons used. Thus 
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the importance of the book lies not in elucidation of the theme indicated in its 
title but in the contributions made by the essayists to their separate topics within 
African history. These are all of value, and the editor deserves thanks for making 
them available in this form. 

University of Lagos ROBERT SMITH 


Colonial Issues in British Politics, 1945-1961: from ‘Colonial Development’ 
to ‘Wind of Change’, by David Goldsworthy. Clarendon Press, 1971. xiv-+ 
425 pp. £450. 

After a brief survey of the main developments and crises in British colonial 
policy (India is strictly excluded), Dr Goldsworthy settles down to his main tasks: 
a description of the pressure groups which bore upon the Colonial Office, and an 
attempt to estimate their significance. 

His description is based on a very thorough reading of published and semi- 
published (mimeographs etc.) sources. He has supplemented this with inter- 
views with most of the leading personalities involved, though not with Macleod, 
and with the private papers of some pressure groups. Of the last, the Fabian 
Colonial Bureau papers are the most extensive; Tory groups seemed to have been 
more secretive archivally as well as in political practice. The role of the FCB 
before 1951 is thus clearly illuminated, but the availability of its papers has perhaps 
led to an exaggeration of its role during the Tory period. 

The result of his research is that Dr Goldsworthy has been able to build up a 
useful picture of the membership of these groups, of how they were seen to operate 
and of their public and, in the case of the FCB, their private view of their own 
success. 

Dr Goldsworthy has not however been able at all clearly to establish what the 
effect of these groups was in the critical post-1951 period. Without access to 
government files the real motives of the Colonial Office and the government cannot 
be known. The attitude of the government as expressed by ministers ininterview, 
in debate, and at party conferences is not by itself a firm basis for the calculation of 
truth. 

The Labour Government left office in 1951 after a spell of enthusiastic economic 
imperialism inspired—as the book shows—by the FCB; in 1962 the Tories applied 
to enter the European Economic Community. The major reorientation of British 
policy in those eleven years remains unexplained. Dr Goldsworthy is forced 
back upon a Weekend Telegraph interview and a conference speech in his discussion 
of Macleod, which is uncharacteristically simplistic. There is little analysis of 
the general context of colonial policy and its discussion; the EEC is mentioned 
once, in a footnote (p. 371). But the author has laid invaluable foundations for 
a thorough survey of the effectiveness of domestic influences on the Colonial 
Office when the documents are opened. However it may well be found that 
events and attitudes in Britain played little part in the story. 

Christ Church, H. C. G. MATTHEW 

Oxford 


Uses and Abuses of Political Power: a case study of continuity and change 
in the politics of Ghana, by Maxwell Owusu. Chicago UP, 1970. xxii+364pp. 
£550. ‘The Grassroots in Ghanaian Politics’, by Martin Kilson, in Ghana 
and the Ivory Coast: perspectives on modernization, edited by Philip 
Foster and Aristide Zolberg, Chicago UP, 1971.* 

Maxwell Owusu’s book is the first full-length case study of politics in a single 
locality in Ghana and is particularly welcome in that it combines historical depth 
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and intimate knowledge of the subject with a concern for the theoretical issues of 
politics and development. He has successfully combined a thorough knowledge 
of official sources with unwritten and unofficial material to supplement an extended 
period of field research in a single locale. This gives to this excellent book 
unusual authority not just as a case study but also in the future as possibly the 
foundation of a much needed synthesis of recent Ghanaian political history based 
on thorough field research in several parts of Ghana. ‘The field of inquiry is 
Agona Swedru, a medium sized commercial town in the Central Region of Ghana, 
which is held by Owusu to be a model of many aspects of Ghana as a whole: ‘It is 
hard to find a prototypical Ghanaian town which portrays better a combination 

. of indigenous, accommodationist, and alien elements in a predominantly commer- 
cial setting’ (p. 5 n.). Before getting to the heart of his concern—the fifteen years 
of CPP rule—Owusu traces the history and political evolution of the Agona, the 
indigenous inhabitants of Swedru, and assesses in some detail the consequences of 
European penetration and overrule. 

In this section, as later, the author elaborates his fundamental thesis: ‘that politi- 
cal reJations are considered extensions or primary dimensions of economic rela- 
tions’ (p. 5). This applies not only to the periods of European contact and rule 
but also to pre-existing forms of African political organization. Akan religion is 
argued to be essentially utilitarian and materialistic, and the power of the chief 
perceived to rest upon his ability to provide economic rewards for his subjects. 
The combination of a people receptive to financial inducements and an exploita- 
tivecolonial power produced asocietyin whichinvolvementin politics was—as it still 
is—seen as a means to economic gain, and through that to social status and esteem. 
What is unusual and important is the extent to which Owusu pursues his analysis 
over time, and the wide range of data which he seeks to explain in terms of the 
pervasiveness of the transactional relationship. 

The emphasis placed on interdependence during the period of indirect rule, 
and the description of the relationship between the Chief and the District Com- 
missioner as an ‘undulating pattern of co-operation and resistance’ is stimulating, 
but unfortunately not developed in great detail. One would have appreciated 
some attempt to get away from the use of the holdall ‘chiefs’ as a category of 
political actors, and to determine which chiefs, and under what conditions, co- 
operated with the colonial government, and which resisted. Some mention of 
the Aborigines Rights Protection Society’s activities under Kobina Sekyi’s influ- 
ence, particularly those directed against the institutions of indirect rule, would 
have further improved this analysis. 

The second half of the book deals with the period 1951-1966 and is centred on 
the Swedru Urban Council formed under the CPP re-organization of local govern- 
ment in 1951, and dominated, later monopolized, by the party. The basic 
argument, that participation in politics—and no distinction is made in this respect 
between the CPP and the opposition parties—is instrumental to the achievement 
of social status through wealth, is convincing in the case of Ghana. There were 
and are exceptions, although perhaps not in Swedru, and these would have been 
worthy of closer attention. In one section, Owusu convincingly challenges the 
theories of charismatic leadership and political development advanced by David 
Apter, but surely these have in any case now died a natural death. 

It is illuminating to contrast Owusu’s approach with that in Professor Kilson’s 
recent essay, ‘The Grassroots in Ghanaian Politics’, in the Foster and Zolberg 
symposium. The latter, despite its title, fails to look closely at the grassroots 
themselves, instead relying heavily on the picture of local politics glimpsed by élites 
in the major cities and reflected in official publications. Part of the trouble arises 
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from the élite-centred assumptions of his theoretical framework. He suggests 
that the failure of Ghanaians to distinguish in their own political behaviour 
between the secular and the non-secular has led to a boundary problem which 
compounds the original problem of the grassroots: how to combine political 
order with modernization. Through this glass darkly is seen, for example, the 
imposition of indirect rule as an attempt to modernize, rather than as an attempt 
to shield traditional authority from the effects of modernization. 

The clear lesson to be learned from comparing these two approaches is that 
local politicians must be seen in their own right and not, as Kilson sees them, as 
mere encumbrances to the grand design of the capital élite. Owusu’s view makes 
no distinction between the centre and the periphery: all are playing the same game. 
His perspective, carefully built up from the grassroots, exposes the modernizing 
rhetoric of Kilson’s élite for what it is worth. It is the Ghanaian, not the Ameri- 
can, who has probed beyond the self-projections of the politicians. 

St Antony’s College, ALAN CAWSON 

Oxford 
*A more general review of this work appeared in the July 1972 issue of African 
Affairs. 


The Ghanaian Factory Worker: Industrial Man in Africa, by Margaret Peil. 
CUP, 1972. 254 pp. Maps, tables. £5-20. 


This welcome addition to the Cambridge University Press’s African Studies 
Series is based on extensive interviews with more than 1,400 workers in sixteen 
factories situated in and around Accra-Tema, Kumasi and Takoradi. Drawing 
also upon supplementary research and the already existing body of literature, this 
book presents information on many facets of the histories and attitudes of Ghanaian 
factory workers: career histories, attitudes to work, job stability, views on the 
status of various occupations, the causes and patterns of migration, and family 
relationships to mention only some. 

The author is modest in her ambitions, stating as her objective ‘to give future 
researchers a picture of the “average” factory worker andaframeworkof hypotheses 
to guide his observation;’ and most of the study is essentially a fact-book with 
only a limited general framework of analysis and with only rather slight develop- 
ment of the explanatory hypotheses that are scattered through its pages. The 
Jarge number of variables examined provide a wide range of information but, 
together with the textual presentation of a large number of cross-tabulations and 
correlations, make the book rather a ‘hard read’. It would have been even harder 
had the author not decided to express the results of various statistical tests in only 
qualitative terms, although useful information is lost this way which might well 
have been presented in an appendix. The style is clear and straightforward, if 
somewhat pedestrian. 

There is nevertheless much of genuine interest in this study. The notion that 
African workers migrate to the towns pushed by a low regard for farming and by 
unrealistic aspirations, and pulled by the bright lights and superior amenities of 
the cities, receives little support here. Farming is shown not to be lacking in 
status and middle-school leavers are found to be willing to seek manual work. 
Economic considerations, including a desire for a security of income which farm- 
ing cannot provide, are easily the most important motives for moving to the 
towns, notwithstanding the risk of unemployment. Unemployment, in fact, 
does not emerge as the acute problem that Ghana’s civil and military politicians 
believe it to be. Over a third of those interviewed had been unemployed less 
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than a week before taking up the job in which they were interviewed, and only 
about two-fifths had been unemployed more than a month. The author also 
concludes that her data do not show a clear deterioration in the employment 
situation over time—another conclusion that differs from the conventional wisdom 
in Accra—although elsewhere she seems to forget her own conclusion and to 
write as if the unemployment problem is worsening. 

The final chapter, which discusses the Ghanaian factory worker in relation to 
what sociologists have called modernity, was of the greatest interest to this reviewer, 
for at this stage it was possible for the author to go beyond the presentation of 
statistical results to examine the extent to which they provide support for the 
hypothesis that industrialization imposes similar behavioural and attitudinal 
characteristics on factory workers wherever they may be. She is sensibly sceptical 
of attempts to measure and explain attitudinal modernity, emphasizes the strong 
impact and durability of national cultures, and concludes that the Ghanaians she 
studied ‘appear to be well adjusted to the society as it is today rather than antici- 
pating the modern, industrial society which may one day appear’ (p. 220). 


Harvard University Tony KILLICK 


Missionary Enterprise and Rivalry in Igboland 1857-1914, by F. K. Ekechi. 
Frank Cass, 1972. xv+298 pp. £4-00. 


The subject of this study was well chosen, for missionary work among the Ibo 
receives relatively little space in Ajayi’s and Ayendele’s pioneering studies of 
missionary work in Nigeria. Unfortunately, it has certain limitations which 
prevent it from being definitive. The most important of these, in a book based 
almost entirely on archival rather than oral sources, is its author’s failure to consult 
the records of one of the three main missionary societies working among the Ibo 
in its chosen period. Professor Ekechi studies the records of the Church Mission- 
ary Society in London, and of the Holy Ghost Fathers in Paris, but inexplicably 
failed to use the records of the Society of African Missions in Rome, which have 
been readily accessible to scholars, and widely used by them, for some years. 
These are the indispensable source for Catholic mission work among the western 
Ibo, and shed much light on the activities of other missionary societies as well. 
To make matters worse, he did not consult much of the printed periodical litera- 
ture, such as L'Echo des Missions Africains de Lyon, or Missions Catholiques, nor, 
apparently, did he use the valuable CMS publication, Niger and Yoruba Notes. 

The book concentrates on the themes of missionary expansion and strategy, 
laying much, perhaps excessive, stress on interdenominational rivalries. It gives 
little information about the personalities of the leading missionary architects of 
Ibo Christianity, apart from Archdeacon Dennis, who because of his translating 
work enjoys an undue prominence in the later sections of the narrative. There is 
no general analysis of the missionary agents of change—their education, social 
status, theological views—or of the missionary societies which sent them, yet 
these are surely not without relevance to the nature of their impact on Iboland. 
The Ibo role in the evangelization of Iboland receives some mention, but is dis- 
cussed much too cursorily for its importance—-an omission symbolized in the fact 
that the portraits of only European missionaries are reproduced: yet Iboland was 
evangelized largely by Ibo catechists and teachers, who outnumbered Europeans 
in every missionary society. What mention is made of Ibo agents is often inaccu- 
tate. Thus, ‘The first Igbo Catholic priest, Father Paul Emecheta (SMA) from 
Asaba, was ordained in 1921’ (p. 226). Father Paul Emecete was not a member 
of the SMA, came from Ezi not Asaba, and was ordained on the 6th of January, 
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1920. And there is no mention of the important missionary work carried out 
by many who were not professional missionaries at alli—such as the pioneer 
evangelical work carried out by traders from Bonny in southern Iboland in the 
1870s. 

A few minor inaccuracies. ‘The head of a mission station is not a ‘station 
master’ (p. 59); Catholicism and Protestantism are not ‘sects’ (p. 137)—and why 
is Catholic relief work in Obosi, after its sack by the Royal Niger Company in 1890, 
described (p. 92) as ‘an ostensible work of mercy’ and ‘apparent philanthropy’ ? 
Most of the places called ‘cities’ in the map facing p. 226 were either villages or 
small towns. 

The publishers, presumably, were responsible for the tiresome decision to place 
all the footnotes at the back of the book, and for the extraordinary blunder on the 
dust jacket, which states that ‘this is the first time that the records of the Roman 
Catholic White Fathers have been used extensively for the reconstruction of this 
important aspect of Igbo history.’ 


University of Nigeria, ELIZABETH ISICHEI 
Nsukka 


Reconstruction and Development in Nigeria, edited by A. A. Ayida and 
H. M. A. Onitiri. OUP, Ibadan, for the Nigerian Institute of Social and Economic 
Research, 1971. 768pp. Tables. £10-50. 


After so many books and monographs on the Nigerian civil war, it comes as 
something of a relief to read a book with an exclusively forward-looking thrust. 
This is a record of the papers (all but one are reproduced here) presented to a 
conference on National Reconstruction and Development in Nigeria held at 
Tbadan in March 1969. At that time, Nigeria was in the middle of a morbid and 
costly civil war, Ojukwu had just recaptured the strategic town of Owerri, and 
there seemed little to substantiate Professor Onitiri’s claim that there was already 
ample evidence that the end was in sight. It was, rather, a bold manifestation of 
Nigeria’s faith in the future to be thinking in terms of post-war reconstruction. 

Then, as since in Nigeria, one major item was conspicuous by its absence. 
In all the talk of the three ‘Rs’, of reconciliation, rehabilitation and reconstruction, 
there was no mention of the demobilization of the army. Asika, in his capacity as 
the Administrator of the East-Central State which was still in rebel hands, himself 
pointed to this ‘major omission’. 

In many ways, his is the most interesting of the papers for those who are not 
economists. He warned too, that the problems of peace could be greater than 
the problems of war. and estimated that the cost of repairing the physical war 
damage might be as high as £400 million (a subsequent figure has been calculated 
at £300 million). Those looking for the political or constitutional factors in 
Nigeria’s post-war reconstruction and development will not find much in this 
volume beyond the marginal allusion in the two chapters on federalism and plan 
administration and on education and manpower. The bulk is the preserve of the 
economist: energy resources, fiscal measures, balance of payments, rural develop- 
ment, prices, wages and costs. 

Yet, since the book was not published till three years after the conference, much 
of its initial interest has been overtaken by events, by political pronouncements, 
and even by the publication of the proceedings of other Nigerian seminars such as 
that held in Zaria on the administrative, and constitutional future of post-war 
Nigeria. Today there is a danger that the interest in the papers—apart from as 
a handy though expensive sourcebook—may become somewhat historical, arising 
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either from seeing the terms in which Nigeria at war was then thinking about 
Nigeria at peace, or from measuring the gap between promise and subsequent 
performance in the period of national reconstruction. There are nearly 800 pages, 
over fifty tables, and two dozen specialized figures and ‘exhibits’, Stricter 
editing could have reduced this and an index could have been helpful, but certainly 
not at the cost of adding further months to an already delayed publication. 
Whether the volume should rightly be read as history (in the sense of what is over 
and done with) or economic planning (the actuality of the immediate future), 
time and the performance of Nigeria’s government in the 1970s alone will show. 
Despite General Gowon’s injunction that no member of the Executive Council 
should be allowed to take part in any discussion on the next development plan 
without having read these papers, it seems unlikely that everyone will have had 
either the time or the stamina to do so. The more’s the pity, for there is excellent 
stuff here for politicians and planners alike, underneath the heavy and under- 
edited scholarship that has its main appeal as a work for research and reference. 
If one concludes by saying this is a valuable volume to have on the shelf, one 
may hope that it will not just be left there. 


St Antony’s College, A. H. M. KIRK-GREENE 
Oxford 


In the Eye of the Storm: Angola’s people, by Basil Davidson. Longmans, 
1972. 355pp. 22 plates, 6 maps. £395. 


Basil Davidson’s splendid new book derives its strength from the same sources 
as his earlier Liberation of Guiné (London, 1969): the author’s long awareness of 
and contacts with the emergent nationalists and revolutionaries, his own deep 
commitment, his feeling for context and characterization, and the simple fact 
that he had not just met the guerrilla leaders but—unlike some ‘revolutionary 
tourists’ of the present day—lived with them in the field. But whereas the pre- 
vious work was about the PAIGC in Guiné, this is a book not so much about the 
MPLA as about Angola. Partly this is because the MPLA is relatively a less 
dominant presence in Angola than the PAIGC in Guiné, but it also reflects a 
larger and more ambitious design on the author’s part. 

It goes almost without saying that here is a clear, fascinating and, above all, 
deeply moving account of the responses of Angolans to the particular horrors of 
Portuguese colonialism—at first hopeless, then confused and now increasingly 
positive and coherent. But it is worth taking seriously Davidson’s aims beyond 
those of a war correspondent. He has included a long historical section which 
seeks to place the events of the 1960s and 1970s in their sequential context, and 
a considerable concluding section which raises a number of speculative and 
theoretical questions. 

The historical section serves valuably as potted history for the general reader 
(and there are few indeed with a specialist knowledge of Angolan history), though 
its aim is rather to evoke thematically than to inform systematically. It is under- 
standable, in that the necessary archival and even secondary sources for the period 
are simply not available, that the story peters out somewhat between 1924 with 
the resignation of Norton de Matos as governor and the 1950s. But it is a great 
pity, since it was in these missing decades under Salazar that the long Calvary of 
modern Angola was most immediately prepared, and that most of the main 
protagonists in the growing resistance of the 1960s were born and reared to their 
own particular cup of bitterness. We must know more of this period to under- 
stand fully the preceding and present generation in arms. 
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In his concluding section the author is mainly concerned to show that no 
imaginable ‘reformist’ solution could result in anything other than an élitist 
political and social system and further under-development of the economy. This 
is not to say, however, that such a solution is impossible. Moreover, with 300,000: 
settlers already in Angola, and more coming every year, and with the increasing 
strains imposed on Lisbon by its colonial wars, who is to say that even a ‘Rhodesian’ 
solution is unlikely? The long-term viabilizy of such a settlement would largely 
be a question of military feasibility now that a large-scale guerrilla movement is 
off the ground. In the long run this in turn would depend on whether the 
Angolan settlers could find a sponsoring power of the sort the Rhodesians have 
found in South Africa. It is on questions such as these that the future of Angola 
will hang just as much as on the development of the MPLA. The people of 
Angola are indeed in the eye of the storm. Anyone who wishes to understand 
their predicament can do no better than read Basil Davidson’s book. 


Magdalen College, R. W. JOHNSON 
Oxford 


Obed Mutezo: the Mudzimu Christian nationalist, by Ndabaningi Sithole. 
OUP, Nairobi, 1970. 210pp. 1 map. £1:50. 


This is the story of Obed Mutezo, one of the many Rhodesian Africans ‘of 
humble beginnings . . . [and] humble station in life’ who have found themselves 
in conflict with white supremacy. Mutezo was a minor district official in the 
African nationalist movement before it was banned. Because of his opposition 
to Rhodesia’s racist policies Mutezo was harassed by the authorities, put on trial 
for his life, tortured to within an inch of his life and finally thrown into indefinite 
detention without trial, where he still languishes together with the author of the 
book. (This reviewer had the opportunity of visiting both Sithole and Mutezo 
at Sikombela Detention camp in 1965). 

But this is not an angry book. Sithole is not primarily engaged in polemics 
with his political opponents. Through ‘Mutezo’ Sithole allows us to explore 
some of the roots of African nationalism in Rhodesia. We see Mutezo, like so 
many other Africans of Rhodesia, being brought into nationalist politics because 
of his opposition to the injustices suffered by his people. But once he joins the 
movement Mutezo comes face to face with the brute force of an oppressive regime. 
Mutezo lacks the necessary formal education to allow him intellectually to con- 
front the challenge, so instead he relies on his background; his desire to emulate 
the noble qualities of his grandfather who guides and reassures him through 
dreams and spirit mediums; and his fundamentalist Christian teaching which 
comforts him and assures him of the righteousness of his cause. However this is 
not a scholarly biography, it is a narration of some events in Mutezo’s life as told 
to Sithole by Mutezo himself. Sithole refrains from making any critical appraisal 
of Mutezo’s testimony. But this is more than just a story of one man. It is the 
experience of a people. Above all it is Sithole’s own experience and stand against 
the white supremacists in Rhodesia. 

Occasionally there are some interesting sidelights into Shona culture, such as 
the unusual evidence of a deceased man’s spirit using his widow as a medium; 
Mutezo’s reminiscence of his own and his grandfather’s times should be a useful 
record for scholars working in these periods. The title of the book is somewhat 
misleading, in that by counterposing Mudzinm to Christan it conveys the impres- 
sion that the Mudzimu (ancestor spirit) is Mutezo’s (Shona) traditional religion. 
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If this was the intended meaning, then it is most unfortunate, because Shona 
religion is more than just ancestor veneration. 

President Kaunda and Professor Ranger provide the preface and introduction 
respectively to this moving and well-written story. 


University of Sierra Leone, S. I. MUDENGE 
Fourah Bay College 


Central Africa: the former British states, by Lewis H. Gann. Prentice-Hall, 
1971. 168 pp. £125 paperback. 

It is difficult to see why Zambia, Malawi and Rhodesia should be lumped 
together in a series on ‘Modern Nations in Historical Perspective? unless it is 
because Dr Gann was available and is a leading authority on all three countries. 
We can welcome any book written by him. 

The connecting link is obviously that they all came under ‘British’, rather than 
Arab or German, influence for about 70 radical years, but the fate of the Central 
African Federation shows that the ‘British’ influence was neither uniform or 
transcendent. Historically, Zambia west of the Luangwa had closer links with 
what is now Zaire and Angola than with Rhodesia. As far as about Katima 
Mulilo, the Zambezi divides peoples rather than unites them as the Luapula 
does. Lundazi is closer to Mzimba than to Kasama in more ways than one. 
Logically the Zambian and the Katanga mines might form a single economic unit. 

In his book Britain in Africa Professor Kenneth Kirkwood grouped Zambia 
and Malawi with eastern Africa and Rhodesia with southern Africa; he did how- 
ever deplore ‘precipitate and even hysterical severing of links, including those 
most hopeful for the future’. Dr Gann would probably agree with this view. 

Dr Gann was asked for ‘an exercise in compression, a fresh synthesis and an 
original interpretation’. This book is concise, compact and clear, but it is hard 
to see that it is a fresh interpretation, except in the sense that it goes against 
current historiography, for which the Series editor feels impelled to apologize. 
There is as much need for synthesis in Africa as anywhere else and perhaps in a 
decade or two it will be possible to see more clearly the synthesis between these 
three areas, whose national boundaries were drawn by Britain and whose common 
language is now English. 


Royal African Society JAMES MURRAY 


Fifty Fighting Years: the Communist Party of South Africa, 1921-71, 
by A. Lerume. Inkululeke Publications, 1971. x+216 pp. £1-25. 


The story of the Communist movement in South Africa has been told by Edward 
Roux, more recently in an indispensable study by H. J. and R. E. Simons, and in a 
soon-to-be-published doctoral thesis by Sheridan W. Johns. But this work is 
the first both to focus on the Party itself, and to carry its story through from its 
inception to the present—though, as its author is the first to admit, it is not 
definitive: much of the Party’s documentation may well be in Special Branch files, 
while its activists are in exile, in jail, or too involved politically to devote their 
energy to research. 

The volume falls into three parts. Thirty pages digest pre-conquest African 
history and the tale of white conquest and dispossession of African societies up to 
1900. There are 100 valuable pages of (mainly) Party documents—though of 
these a few seem irrelevant or redundant, while omitted are (for example) D. I. 
Jones’s seminal Communism in South Africa (1921), Bunting’s Imperialism and 
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South Africa (1928), and the Party constitutions of 1941, 1944 and 1953. The 
remainder is narrative, written to demonstrate that despite ‘incorrect assumptions’, 
and ‘limitations’ Party members ‘founded a great and enduring Party which was 
able to withstand every trial and misfortune. to rise above all misconceptions. . . 
to become a true vanguard of the workers in the fight for the liberation of South 
Africa’ (p. vi). 

One would not wish to impugn the courage, energy, persistence and dedication 
of many South African Communists who in these respects have measured up to 
the thousands of martyrs of the South African liberation struggle. But to evaluate 
the Party as a whole in this manner, of a constantly improving perspective, fails to 
understand Party ideology and theory as a series of total world-views deriving 
from specific social situations. In particular, it tends to disguise the extent to 
which valuable insights, even if expressed in archaic and apparently ‘racialist’ 
form, were subsequently lost by the Party. 

This might be illustrated by asking what is the relationship between that ‘South 
Africa’ deriving from African pre-colonial culture which was pillaged and colonized 
by imperially-induced white settlement, and the ‘South Africa’ with a Western 
cultural tradition which emerged in its place. It is by more systematic and honest 
dealing with this question that one might avoid the constant tendency in this 
volume to refer to ‘workers’ in South Africa when there are clear structural 
differences between white and black workers; that one might be able to understand 
the relationship and discontinuities betweer: the ‘anti-fascist’ policies of the 
Party from 1936 until . . . (when ?) and the post-1962 theory of ‘internal colonial- 
ism’; and that one might appreciate the ‘segregationism’ of early white Marxists as 
an honest attempt to deal with the meaning of nationalism, of the function of white 
Marxists and the Western Marxist heritage in a colonized society, rather than as 
an embarrassing ‘racialist’ aberration. 

It may well be a symptom of the failure to deal with these issues that allows the 
white author of this volume to continue the irritating habit of using an African 
pseudonym. This, but more fundamentally the volume itself, suggest that the 
Party has not as yet taken fully to heart the criticisms made by Moses Kotane in 
1934: ‘We should not lose sight of the fact that Europe differs historically, politi- 
cally and economically from South Africa. ‘The Party must become more Afri- 
canized... We must speak the language of the native masses and must know 
their demands’ (p. 133). The Party, in other words, must become a part of the 
‘South Africa’ that has an African cultural tradition—or perhaps this will require 
another Party—that is a necessary, if not sufficient, condition for it to grow beyond 
its few hundreds of members to be a significant organizational force. 


Centre of International and Area Studies, MARTIN LEGASSICK 
University of London 


Morning Star, by Anne Baker. Foreword by Sir Ronald Wingate. William 
Kimber, 1972. 235pp. £3-50. 


According to a family story retold in this bock Samuel White Baker, whilst on a 
hunting trip in the Danube Valley with the Maharajah Duleep Singh, outbid a 
Turk at the auction of a beautiful Hungarian girl, Florence von Sass. Emin 
Pasha recounts that many years afterwards she was remembered by the Banyoro 
as ‘the Morning Star’. 

Baker certainly struck an excellent bargain. She became his devoted wife and 
her courage and endurance were amazing. She also brought a steadying influence 
and a purpose into his life. Baker was a man. of immense physical strength and 
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a dead shot and, being also of independent means, he had wandered rather aim- 
lessly about the world destroying the fauna. His next expedition (1863-4) at 
least had the added objective of finding Speke and Grant and discovering the 
source of the Nile. His new wife accompanied him and was lucky to survive to 
reach Lake Albert and the Murchison Falls. 

In 1869 Baker was engaged by the Khedive Ismail on a four-year contract at a 
salary of £40,000 to ‘organize and subdue to our authority the countries south of 
Gondokoro, with the most absolute and supreme power, even that of death, over 
all who compose the expedition’. 

The main part of this book is his wife’s account of the expedition as told in her 
diary and letters to her step-daughters. Baker himself was a voluminous writer; 
she by contrast had a plain matter-of-fact style and tells of the most hair-raising 
adventures such as the retreat from Masindi without emotion and never mentions 
her own exploits, as when she alerted the garrison or saved the expedition from 
starvation by hoarding a secret store of grain. 

Her husband described her as ‘not a screamer’, which is certainly no overstate- 
ment. About the only time she seems to have shown excitement was the mise en 
scène when she became ‘as amiable as a Medusa” when Chief Kamrasi demanded 
her for a wife. 

Florence Baker was not actually the first European woman to visit this part of 
Africa. Alexandrine Tinne had reached Gondokoro in 1862 and what would one 
not give for an account of a meeting between these two remarkable women had it 
taken place. These letters do not supplement her husband’s books to any great 
extent and some have been available to other writers. They have now been 
skilfully brought together and sympathetically edited by the wife of a grandson 
of Sir Samuel Baker, and Anne Baker is to be warmly congratulated on this mem- 
orial to a courageous and intrepid lady. 


Royal African Society JAMES Murray 


Malawi in Maps, edited by S. Agnew and M. Stubbs. University of London 
Press, 1972. 143pp. £295. Zambia in Maps, edited by D. H. Davies, 
University of London Press, 1971. 128pp. £2-00. Liberia in Maps, edited 
by Stefan von Gnielinski. University of London Press 1972. 11llpp. £2-50. 


These three books (half atlas, half text) form part of a useful series published 
by the University of London Press. They are commendably up to date, the text 
is concise and the maps display a high standard of cartography. The wide range 
of maps depicted is useful for a variety of disciplines. 

Nearly half the maps in Malawi in Maps are by Michael Stubbs, which is 
quite a tour de force, especially the nine population maps, which provide a more 
detailed demographic analysis than is usual with the other books in this series. 
Some of the maps are clear, for example the map showing the distribution of tea 
estates, but a number of others, for example those illustrating development, 
some aspects of population and income, are rather too complicated and not easy 
to read. 

There is a better balance of maps in Zambia in Maps, with topics as diverse as 
early man, stock diseases and political geography, well illustrated. There are 
two useful maps on rural settlement lacking in the Malawi volume and others on 
cooperatives, community development and rural development schemes. The 
maps do not contain as much detail as many of those in Malawi in Maps and are 
thus easier to analyse. 
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Liberia in Maps suffers somewhat by comparison with the other two books. 
As the editor says in his preface, the selection of maps is not comprehensive and 
some topics, especially in the social field, are not included. However, there are a 
number of interesting maps of arts and crafts, forms of rural settlement, rural 
house types and wild life, although the inclusion of the pictorial map of animal 
distribution is of somewhat doubtful value. There is regrettably only one map 
on population. The map of manufacturing industry illustrates graphically the 
unimportance of industry in Liberia, and the map of domestic trade shows the 
major significance of the Lebanese in the trading pattern of the country. 


` School of Geography N. C. PoLLOCK 
Oxford 


Labour in the South African Gold Mines, 1911-1969, by Francis Wilson. 
CUP, 1972. 218pp. 30 appendices. £460. 


In his examination of labour in the South African gold mines from 1911 to 
1969, the author gives an account of the structure of earnings in this key industry 
and analyses some of its causes, including the migrant labour system. 

The book includes a brief analysis of the concentration of power in the gold- 
mining industry and an account of the interlocking directorships in the mining 
houses and individual mines in 1965. Unfortunately there is no analysis of the 
connections between mining capital and capital in other sectors—particularly 
manufacturing. Such information would have been relevant since we are told in 
several places of the areas of conflicting interest between the manufacturing and 
mining sectors—such as their probably different needs with regard to a stabilized 
work force. Similarly, a more detailed examination of other influences exerted 
by the mining houses beyond their own industry would have been illuminating. 

There is valuable information on the earnings structure, including non-cash 
earnings, of the gold-mining industry. From this data the author concludes 
(p. 46) that ‘in real terms, using 1938 as the base year, black cash earnings in 1969 
were no higher and possibly even lower than they had been in 1911. For whites, 
on the other hand, real cash earnings increased by 70 per cent? Detailed infor- 
mation is also given about the determinants of revenue and the major components 
of costs and profits in the gold-mining industry. 

There are some omissions in the treatment of the factors influencing the supply 
of black labour. It is indeed suggested (p. 144) that ‘the whole supply curve for 
labour is manipulated by the political and economic powers within the economy 
for the benefit of the privileged’, and in the first chapter it is mentioned that mining 
magnates have used taxation, legal curbs on the geographic mobility of labour, 
and laws relating to land, in order to obtain adequate and cheap labour supplies. 
But the way in which these influences have operated has not been adequately 
integrated into the ‘push-pull’ analysis of the pattern of oscillating migration 
discussed in Chapter 7. 

Moreover, too little attention has been given to the alternative provided by the 
sale of agricultural produce as a means other than wage labour of earning a cash 
income. The supply of black labour available at any time will depend also on the 
opportunities to grow and sell agricultural produce. It would be of particular 
interest to examine the extent to which in southern Africa the demanders of 
labour have directly or indirectly influenced the viability of this alternative, but 
this aspect is not adequately discussed. 

The failure to examine in historical perspective such factors as these may ex- 
plain some question-begging pronouncements—for instance that on p. 131: ‘All 
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the evidence suggests that the men who migrate go because “remuneration is 
higher and opportunities of employment are greater than in the Reserves.” 

Men choose to become part-time miners rather than remain as full-time farmers - 
© because by so doing they can earn more.’ 

In the final chapter some proposals are made for the narrowing of the gap bė- 
tween black and white earnings in the industry, on the implicit assumption that 
the existing power structure in South Africa will be maintained. What is sur- 
prising—though perhaps less so in the light of the comments above—is the 
exclusion of measures that would significantly raise the earnings potential in the 
African areas. Yet elsewhere (see p. 147) it does appear to be argued that if 
rural earnings were raised above subsistence level an upward pressure would be 
exerted on the black wage level which would reduce the gap between black and 
white earnings without increasing unemployment. If the inference is that it is 
simply not possible for rural earnings in the African areas to be sufficiently in- 
creased, the reasons for this should have been elaborated. It is by no means 
obvious that a viable, small-scale and labour-intensive agriculture in the 
African areas is impossible. 

The book nevertheless throws valuable light on the workings of this crucial 
industry in South Africa. 


University of Botswana, Lesotho and Swaziland MARTIN FRANSMAN 


REPRINTS 


Portrait of a Minority: Asians in East Africa, edited by Dharam P. Ghai 
and Yash P. Ghai. 2nd edition, OUP, 1970. 227pp. £260. First published 
1965. 


This revised edition has been brought out to incorporate ‘contemporary issues 
and dilemmas facing the Asian community’, and to examine the consequences of 
the latest developmerts in East Africa and elsewhere, for this minority. Since 
1967-8, events in Britain and East Africa have been periodic reminders of the 
‘Asian problem’, as Yash Ghai calls it (p. 227). The Asians’ extreme unpopular- 
ity, the East African governments’ Africanization policies and most Asians’ 
preference for Britain over India for settlement—these are some of the many 
pertinent questions usefully tackled by the seven contributors. 

The editors have greatly improved the historical introduction. Pierre L. 
van den Berghe’s excellent wide-ranging comparative study of Asians in East and 
South Africa is a welcome addition. (But the date for the crisis in Uganda (p. 174) 
should be 1966). He concludes: ‘Paradoxically, the long-run prospects for 
Asians are probably better in South Africa than in East Africa’ (p. 173). ` 

Agehananda Bharati’s shrewd but opinionated social survey remains unchanged. 
Dr Tandon discusses Asian political activity since 1945, when the period of 
‘adjustment to emerging African independence’ commenced. He explains why 
the Asian political organizations declined and why their participation in the African 
political parties was and is insignificant. The increasing importance of higher 
education for the Asians as their commercial roles are circumscribed; the ‘national- 
ization of the educational systems in East Africa’, and the response of citizen and 
non-citizen Asians to this, are among the issues covered by the educational survey. 

Dharam Ghai’s statistically illustrated picture of the Asian economic contribu- 
tion, positive and negative, up to 1970, is brilliant. The different forms of govern- 
mental intervention and its consequences for this minority are sympathetically 
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but objectively analysed. Finally, Yash Ghai’s valuable discussion of the Asian 
future prospects touches almost every aspect of the ‘Asian problem’, and simul- 
taneously recognizes the black East Africars’ aspirations. 

Even with the frequent repetition resulting from thematic overlap in the seven 
studies, and without an index or a bibliography, this is an important albeit expensive 
paperback. 


Bowdoin College, NIZAR A. MOTANI 
Brunswick, Maine 


Other recent reprints include: 


Douglas, Mary, and Kaberry, Phyllis, eds. Man in Africa. Tavistock, 1972. 
372pp. £2-90 Hardback, £1-50 Paperback. First published 1969. 


First, Ruth. Barrel ofa Gun. Penguin, 1972. 513pp. First published 1970. 


Gulliver, P. H. The Family Herds. Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1972. xv, 
287pp. £3-50. First published 1965. 


Seidman, Ann. An Economics Textbook for Africa. Methuen, 1972. xvi, 
333pp. £3-00. First published 1969. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Africa from Early Times to 1800. OUP, 1968. 436pp, maps. £275; 
Nineteenth-Century Africa. OUP, 1968. 468pp, maps. £2°75; Twentieth- 
Century Africa. OUP, 1968. 517pp, maps. £250. All edited by P. J. M. 
McEwan. These three volumes of readings in African history are with little 
doubt the best available example of this particular genre. Dr McEwan’s choice 
of articles or extracts lives up to his claim that ‘the reader will have at his disposal 
the most significant events and movements as recorded and interpreted by leading 
historians’. A large number of the readings are extracts from either general 
histories or (more usually) from monographs. This kind of selection was no 
doubt forced upon the editor by the demands he set upon himself, as indicated by 
the quotation above. But it is such extracts that tend to date; the more penetrat- 
ing and controversial interpretations often appear in journal articles rather than 
in larger pieces of writing. In this respect it is to be hoped that Dr McEwan will 
provide us with companion volumes, which would draw upon such comprehen- 
sive collections of essays an Oliver and Fage’s selection of articles from the Journal 
of African History on African prehistory, Gray and Birmingham’s Pre-Colonial 
African Trade, and Rotberg and Mazrui’s Protest and Power in Black Africa. 
AA, 


Life and Politics in Mombasa, by Hyder Kindy. East African Publishing 
House, 1972. 236pp. 18EAshs. This is one of the first autobiographies of an 
African who was not a ‘national’ political leader, which makes Hyder Kindy’s 
story all the more interesting, for he can concentrate on the society and politics 
of his birthplace—Mombasa—giving the reader a fascinating insight into local 
customs and tensions. The author tells a proud tale of Arab/Swahili rivalry, 
and the dilemma of the Muslim coastal town which was reluctant to join hands 
with inland Africans to fight for independence from the British. The book is 
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made more gripping by Hyder Kindy’s lack of humility which accompanies a 
reluctance to conceal intimate personal details. It can be recommended to anyone 
who would like to know how it felt to be a Swahili in the Mombasa of colonial 
times, and indeed to all students of urban African politics and society. 

C.S.N. 


Note. The editors have received the following comment from Professor Amry 
Vandenbosch, of the University of Kentucky, on the review of his book, South 
Africa and the World: che foreign policy of apartheid, published in the January 1972 
issue of African Affairs: 

In the judgement of your reviewer, my book, South Africa and the World, is 
not ‘definitive’, This was no news to me, nor could it be to any of your 
readers. But it was news to me that any one believes that there are definitive 
works on any subject, and the corollary, that any human being could have the 
insight to identify it as such. It is from this lofty position of standard and 
authority that Margaret Doxey descends to deal with my book in jabs studded 
with vague and elastic words. Why did I not do this, and that? Or, if I did 
do it why did I not emphasize it more? In the whole piece there is not a word 
as to the scope of my book, or what I attempted to do, or did do, To have 
included in my publication all that she apparently desired would have extended 
my manuscript to several volumes. 

Yours sincerely, 
AMRY VANDENBOSCH. 
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THE SOCIETY’S ACTIVITIES 


Mr A. R. Dettus, BBC African Service, spoke on Southern Africa Meets the 
Modern World at a joint lunch-time meeting with The Royal Commonwealth 
Society on 12 July. The Hon. Godfrey Morrison, Editor of Africa Confidential, 
presided. 

There will be a joint lunch-time meeting with The Royal Commonwealth 
Society on Thursday 1 November, 1973. The name of the speaker and the 
subject will be advised to all resident members in the usual way. 

On 8 November the Most Reverend Moses Scott, DD, Archbishop of West 
Africa, will speak on Does the Church Matter in Africa? This meeting will be 
held jointly with the Commonwealth Institute at their centre in Kensington 
High Street at 7.30 pm and is open to all interested. 

Professor Archibald Callaway of the Institute of Commonwealth Studies, 
Oxford, will be the speaker at the joint evening meeting with the Common- 
wealth Institute on Monday, 11 March, 1974, on Schools, Farms, Workshops: 
Educating Africas Rural Youth. An invitation is extended to all those inter- 
ested to attend the meeting at 7.30 pm and contribute to the discussion. 

Messrs S. M. Motsuenyane, President of the National African Federated 
Chamber of Commerce of South Africa, and C. B. Pearce, Chairman of the 
Management Committee of the South African Productivity and Wage Associa- 
tion, will be the speakers on African Wages Survey in South Africa on 14 March 
next. Members resident in the United Kingdom will be advised of further 
details in due course. 

The School of Textiles, University of Bradford, is organizing a symposium 
on 18 and 19 December on Permanent Press to be held at the University. For 
further details please apply direct to Dr Peter Ellis, School of Textiles, Uni- 
versity of Bradford, Bradford, Yorkshire. 

Sir Arthur Smith, Chairman, represented the Society at the Observance for 
Commonwealth Day on 1 June in the gracious presence of H.M. The Queen 
and H.R.H. The Duke of Edinburgh. The service was held in Westminster 
Abbey. 

The Chairman, Sir Arthur Smith, represented the Society at the Thanksgiving 
Service for the late Professor C. Daryll Forde at the University Church of 
Christ the King, Gordon Square, London WC1 on 26 June. 

A special request is made of those members who do not pay their annual 
subscription by banker’s order, to pay their 1974 subscription by not later than 
1 January next, without waiting for a reminder. Members are also requested 
to keep the office advised of any change of address. 
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The following new members have been elected :— 
LIFE: Lady (Naomi) Mitchison (Scotland); A. J. Spicer, OBE (England); 
N. Townsend (Nigeria); T. S. Bull, CBE, DSO, OBE (England); Dennis 
Young (USA). 
RESIDENT: Commonwealth Institute (London, W8); Mrs E. A. Cripps 
(Chelmsford); D. M. Diment, OBE (Farnham); Jimoh Gbadamoshi (London 
W1); G. L. Mytton (Crawley, Sussex); Sir Henry Phillips, CMG, MBE 
(Putney Hill, SW15); Ryusuke Yoshimura (London W1). 
OVERSEAS: Miss Judy Alim (Gulu, Uganda); J. E. Ampah (Accra, Ghana); 
Bill Bemister (Rhodesia); M. G. Bloomer (Apapa, Nigeria); J. B. Ellery, BA, 
MA, PhD (Stevens Point, USA); R. E. Fitchett (Addis Ababa, Ethiopia); 
Dr Godfrey Muriuki (Nairobi, Kenya); P. O. Nyakiamo (Nairobi, Kenya); 
M. L. Shah, BA (Peterborough, Canada); W. H. Taylor (Manchester, Missouri, 
USA). ; 
STUDENTS: Lawrence A. Adekoya (Keele University); R. W. Baldock 
(Bristol University); J-F Le Guil (Fondation Nationale des Sciences Politiques, 
Paris); E. B. Mackay (Bristol University); H. J. Milligan (University of Minne- 
sota); W. G. Odiase (London School of Economics); M. B. Tyquin (Monash 
University, Australia). 


Important Note 


Owing to increased all-round costs, it has unfortunately proved necessary to 
raise both the Royal African Society’s Membership subscriptions and the price 
to non-members of the Society of African Affairs. As from 1 January 1974, the 
following rates will apply :— 


Membership 
Permanent residents of the UK and Eire £4-00 
Non-residents of the UK £3°50 ($9.00) 
Student members £1-00 ($2.60) 


Life membership rates at present remain unchanged at £30-00 ($78.00) for 
those under 50 years, and £20-00 ($52.00) for those over 50 years. 
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Single copies £1-40 ($3.65) postage 


ETHIOPIA AFTER HAILE SELASSIE 
THE GOVERNMENT LAND FACTOR 


by Jonn M. COHEN 
University of Colorado 


ONE OF THE most intriguing questions facing social scientists who study African 
politics is what will happen in the Empire of Ethiopia after the end of the long 
reign of Haile Selassie I. This question of succession has two basic levels; 
namely, which of the many competitors to the throne will follow the Emperor, 
and what will be the results of their rule on the social system. Although the 
characteristics of the various groups and factions relating to the first level have 
been described and the possibilities of various personalities leading this asser- 
tion of power considered,! virtually no attention has been directed toward 
analysing the social system-wide changes which any succession possibility 
would bring. It is submitted that in a country as underdeveloped as Ethiopia 
the more important issue is the one posed at the second level. 

There are a number of factors which affect the potential for any succeeding 
régime to alter the basic conditions of Ethiopian social existence. These range 
from very analytical ones such as values relating to the sacred monarch to very 
concrete ones such as the ownership and utilization of land.? The specific 
focus of this article is on only one factor, that of government land holdings and 
the impact of the on-going government land grant system on possible future 
leaders. Specifically, the article will focus on the relationship between land, 
individual economic interest and human action. 

In the following sections it will be argued that government land is a critical 
factor affecting the inclinations of future holders of imperial power to introduce 

Dr Cohen holds doctorates in law and in political science, and served as legal adviser 
to the Ethiopian government from 1964 to 1966. He was later a lecturer in political 


science at Haile Sellassie I University from 1971 to 1973, and is now doing research on 
rural development in association with the University of Colorado. 


1. Robert L. Hess, Ethiopia: the modernization of autocracy (Ithaca and London, 1970), 
pp. 240-8; Donald N. Levine, ‘Class Consciousness and Class Solidarity in the New 
Ethiopian Elites’, in The New Elites of Tropical Africa, edited by P. C. Lloyd (London 
1966), pp. 312-27; Christopher Clapham, Haile Selassie’s Government (New York, 
1969), pp. 188-92, 

2. Probably the best account so far published of the analytical factors is Donald N. 
Levine, Wax and Gold; tradition and innovation in Ethiopian culture (Chicago, 1965). 
The concrete factors have been set forth in Asaffa Bequele and Eshetu Chole, A Profile 
of the Ethiopian Economy (Addis Ababa, 1969); and Dessalegn Rahmato, ‘Conditions of 
the Ethiopian Peasantry’, Challenge, 10, 2 (1970), pp. 25-49. Analyses combining both 
factors are illustrated in Allan Hoben, ‘Social Stratification in Traditional Amhara 
Society’, in Social Stratification in Africa, edited by Arthur Tuden and Leonard Plotnicov 
(New York, 1970), pp. 187-224; and in the author’s doctoral dissertation: ‘Rural Change 
in Ethiopia: a study of land, élites, power and values in Chilalo Awraja’ (unpublished 
Ph.D, dissertation, University of Colorado, 1973). 
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the sweeping land tenure and agrarian reforms necessary to alter the basic 
patterns of social life in Ethiopia. In particular, it will be contended that 
because of the extensive amount of land held by the government and the current 
policy of the crown to grant this land to military and bureaucratic personnel, 
a very complex set of vested interests in traditional land tenure and agrarian 
systems has developed, which leads toward a strong tendency on the part. of 
any future leadership to avoid formulation of any land tenure policies or reforms 
that would undermine these vested interests. For this reason, and for others 
outside the scope of this article, the question as to who will rule Ethiopia 
after the present Emperor is a rather empty one in terms of the desperate need 
of the great mass of Ethiopian people for immediate and effective programmes 
leading toward social transformation. 


Varieties of Ethiopian land tenure 

The relationship between the government land-granting policies, the vested 
interests of élites in the land tenure system, and Ethiopian underdevelopment, 
cannot be unravelled without a presentation of the origins and basic charac- 
teristics of the present land tenure system. This is not an easy task since 
Ethiopia has one of the most intricate land tenure systems in the world. How- 
ever, since the land tenure system is delineated in a number of studies,’ it is 
necessary to describe only the historical origins of government land and the 
relationship of such land to the other principal Ethiopian tenures.* 

Until very recently, the general fiction was that the Emperor owned all the 
land in the Empire, which he granted to various royal, noble, administrative 
and religious élites or institutions in return for differing combinations of ser- 
vices and tribute. Because in theory the land could be withdrawn at any time, 
the right in the land was perhaps best exhibited in the form of the right to 
perform or deliver services and tribute to the crown. Only since the early 
twentieth century has land tenure become associated with legal possession of 
the land, although even today many Ethiopians continue to regard the payment 
of land taxes as the best indication and guarantee of their property rights. In 
this sense, with the exception of the communal tenures in the north, the tenures 
to be described are viewed by Ethiopians as derived from the crown, thereby 
establishing the precedent for the utilization of government land as the basis of 
allocation for present and future support. And, as will be illustrated later in 
this article, the support in return for land gradually creates a vested interest in 
maintaining the land tenure system itself. 


3. Forasummary of available data and an introduction to the subject, see H. C. Dunning, 
‘Land Reform in Ethiopia: a case study in non-development’, U.C.L.A. Law. Review, 
2 (1970), pp. 270-307; Richard K. Pankhurst, State and Land in Ethiopia (Addis Ababa, 
1966); Haile Menkerios, ‘The Present Systems of Land Tenure in Ethiopia: an intro- 
duction’, Challenge, 10, 2 (1970), pp. 4-24. 

4. The description of tenures in this article represents a great simplification. An 
example of the problems which result from such generalizations is illustrated in Allan 
Hoben, ‘Social Anthropology and Development Planning in Ethiopia’, Journal of Modern 
African Studies, 10, 4 (1972), pp. 564-7. 
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There is a general tendency to. divide Ethiopian tenures into those of the 
north and those of the south, because the north is the historical heartland of the 
Empire and characterized by communal tenures, and the south is largely a 
conquest area that has come under the domination of the north through essen- 
tially private tenures only within the last century. Despite the fact that govern- 
ment land predominates in the south, it seems useful to avoid geographical 
distinctions and develop a classification based on an imposed set of basic land 
tenure forms. The set imposed in this article is one which classifies tenure 
into the basic forms of communal land, private land, church land and govern- 
ment land.’ Within each of these classifications is a host of diverse types of 
tenure which vary from north to south, from province to province and within 
provinces. 

The communal tenures are found mainly in the northern provinces of 
Eritrea, Tigre, Begemder-Simien, Gojjam and some parts of Shoa and Welo, 
and can be classified as either extended family systems or village systems of 
tenure. The communal characteristics in both forms flow from rights in land 
which are shared collectively by a community of kinship relatives in the case 
of extended family tenure and by a community of residents in the case of 
village tenure.6 These tenures are primarily associated with settlements by 
founding families and are not so deeply associated with crown land origins as 
other tenures. It is for this reason that there is a strong correlation between 
non-communal tenures, government lands and southern provinces. 

It is private tenure which merits closer attention, for it is the basic property 
right which the grantee of government land receives from the crown. Areas of 
land held in what is essentially freehold by individual owners are known to 
exist in the north, but the extensive areas of privately held land characteristic 
of much of the south did not come into existence until after the great territorial 
expansion of the Empire during the late nineteenth century.’ 

As Ethiopian armies conquered this territory, all land was confiscated by the 
crown and a policy of deconcentrated colonial administration was applied to the 
area. In the course of colonialization, the government did not confiscate all 
of the land of the conquered peoples. To ward off opposition from local chiefs 
and clan leaders, the government tried to win their support by taking between 
two-thirds and three-fourths of the original holdings and dividing up the 
remaining land into holdings which were granted to the important tribal leaders 


5. This is essentially the approach used by the Ethiopian government in a series of 
studies of various provinces which was undertaken between 1967 and 1970. Ethiopia, 
Ministry of Land Reform and Administration, Reports on Land Tenure Survey in Arussi, 
Bale, Begemder~Simien, Eritrea, Gemu Gofa, Illubabor, Kefa, Shoa, Sidamo, Tigre, Welo 
and Wollega (Addis Ababa, 1967-1970). 

6. On communal tenure see Allan Hoben, ‘The Role of Ambilineal Descent Groups in 
Gojjam Ambara Social Organization’ (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, 1963); S. F. 
Nadel, ‘Land Tenure on the Eritrean Plateau’, Africa, 16, 1, 2 (1946), pp. 1-22, 99-109; 
Ambaye Zakaryas, Land Tenure in Eritrea (Addis Ababa, 1966); Hoben, ‘Social Anthro- 
pology’, pp. 561-82. 

7. H. G. Marcus, ‘Imperialism and Expansion in Ethiopia from 1865-1900’, in 
Colonialism in Africa, edited by L. H. Gann and Peter Duignan (Cambridge, Mass., 1969). 
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as individuals. The holdings so allocated were generally contiguous and the 
recipients of these lands, held under sso tenure, became known as balabats 
and were incorporated into the local levels of the conquest government.® 
Finally, in many areas the balabat was also charged with the duty of being 
custodian of land retained by the crown. 

The remainder of the conquered land was granted to nobles, favoured gentry 
or northern civil servants and military forces as gebbar, rist gult or maderia 
land in order to encourage colonial occupation of the newly acquired territory, 
was transferred to the church in the form of sermon tenure, or was held by the 
government in a variety of tenures. On the whole, these large blocks of 
territory were located in the provinces of Arussi, Bale, Gemu Gofa, Illubabor, 
Kefa, Sidamo, Wollega and parts of Shoa and Welo. 

Historically, rist gult, siso and gebbar tenures constituted the principal forms 
of private holdings; however, reforms in 1966 in effect turned rist gult and siso 
holdings into gebbar tenure® and today nearly all grants of government land to 
private individuals take the form of gebbar tenure, gebbar being essentially 
equivalent to English freehold tenure.1° The key to the tenure of gebbar is the 
payment of land-related taxes. Although it is the equivalent of fee simple, 
the primary distinguishing factor of ownership is tax payment rather than the 
English concept of possessing the full bundle of property rights, for historically 
gebbar was one of the few tenures on which no tax exemption existed. 


8. The institution of balabat in the south implies a caretaker of government land as well 
as one of the lowest levels in the hierarchy of deconcentrated local government. In the 
north the term has a different connotation indicating good family ties and perhaps much 
land. Institutions similar to the southern balabat are known in other areas by different 
titles; e.g., in Kefa Province the institution is denominated as koro. 

9. Rist gult was an over-right to taxes due the government. It was terminated by tax 
reforms in 1966 which required the gebbar holder under the rist gult holder to pay his 
taxes directly to the treasury offices of the Ministry of Finance. Article 2 of the Land 
Tax Amendment, ‘Proclamation No. 230 of 1966’, Negarit Gazeta, 25th yr., No. 9A, 
7 March 1966, pp. 31-2. The same article denied siso tenure its tax advantages and it 
became de facto gebbar tenure when the holder was required to pay land taxes at gebbar 
rates. As with all legislation in Ethiopia which changes traditional aspects of land tenure 
and taxation, the actual implementation of this proclamation is incomplete and subject to 
corruption. 

10. The rights in communal areas which result from the possession of extended family 
lands are known as rist and are clearly not freehold because of limitations on permanency 
of claim and alienation rights.’ Hoben, ‘Social Anthropology’, pp. 561-82. On the 
other hand, freehold rights in the south are frequently referred to by the government as 
rist. MURA, Land Tenure Survey in Arussi, p. 27. To avoid this confusion the tend- 
ency has been to use the term gebbar to define freehold tenure; however, this term has 
significant pejorative connotations in the southern part of the Empire, where it oftens 
means ‘landless tenant’. In fact, for many Ethiopians the term connotes a greatly 
inferior status because the people conquered by Menelik II were often allotted as gebbars 
to the soldiers under a principle that tribute rested on conquered people as much as land, 
and the status of gebbar became more onerous in southern conquest provinces than in 
the north. Margery Perhem, The Government of Ethiopia, 2nd ed. (Evanston, 1969), 
p. A Hoben, ‘Social Stratification’, p. 192. Dunning, ‘Land Reform in Ethiopia’, 
p. 276. 

li. The Ministry of Land Reform and Administration has defined gebbar as a system 
of tenure under which a person who has acquired land by purchase, grant or inheritance 
pays land tax, thereby establishing ownership. For example, MLRA, Land Tenure 
Survey in Arussi, p. 1. See Mahtama Sellassie Wolde Maskal, ‘Land Tenure and Taxa- 
tion from Ancient to Modern Times’, Ethiopia Observer, 1, 9 (1957), pp. 283-301. 
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The Ethiopian Orthodox Church is one of the conservative foundations of 
the Empire. In the past the church as an institution and leading churchmen 
as individuals have received extensive grants of land from the crown. These 
grants have generated church loyalty to the crown and a vested set of interests 
by church officials in the maintenance of the present land tenure system. The 
ownership of church land appears to have had its origin in the right of the 
Emperor to grant crown land to churches and monasteries, as well as to 
individual bishops and priests.1* The amount of land held in Ethiopia by 
the church through various types of church tenure is enormous; however, it is 
probably nowhere near the generally stated figure of one-third of the Empire. 
Legend holds that the church cast a bargain with the establishment of the 
Solomonic line in the thirteenth century which ensured that one-third of the 
country would be given in perpetuity to the church.% This figure is widely 
quoted in the general literature on Ethiopia, but it seems clear that the church 
holds no more than 5 per cent of the total land and 20 per cent of the arable 
land of Ethiopia;* possibly the only time the church owned one-third of the 
land was prior to the reign of Menelik II, when the Empire consisted of the 
northern provinces of Tigre, Begemder-Simien, Gojjam and parts of Shoa and 
Welo. 

As with all types of land tenure, the nature of church holding varies from 
north to south and province to province. However, the principal form of 
church tenure is sermon, which refers to all land directly or indirectly admin- 
istered by the church.15 This land is either rented out to tenants or temporarily 
granted to church officials in order to support them and their various institu- 
tions. In other words, the main function of the passing of crown land to the 
church was to provide income for its maintenance and to generate support for 
the national polity. This purpose was confirmed in 1942 by legislation author- 
izing the church to collect and retain taxes normally due to the government.1* 
As a result of the receipt of this land and the right to income and tax revenue 
drawn from it, the church enjoys very substantial revenues estimated in tax 
values alone to run between $E 2 and $E 3 million per year.1? The church, 


12. Examples of early grants of crown land in the church are illustrated in G. W. B. 
Huntingford, Land Charters of Northern Ethiopia (Addis Ababa, 1965); Pankhurst, 
State and Land, pp. 26-8, 38-47, 64-72, 85-6. 

13. Ibid., pp. 26-8. 

14. Based on the size of Ethiopia (1,221,900 sq. km.) and the possible arable land 
(840,900 sq. km.). Ethiopia, Central Statistical Office, 1970 Statistical Digest (Addis 
Ababa, 1971), p. 11. Calculations of 5 per cent and 20 per cent are based on documents 
in the author’s possession, the MLRA studies, the Rist Section of the Ethiopian Orthodox 
Church archives and J. C. D. Lawrence and H. S. Mann, ‘FAO Land Policy Project 
(Ethiopia)’ Ethiopia Observer, 9, 4 (1966), p. 336. 

1 The intricacies of church tenures are illustrated in Haile Gabriel Dagne, ‘The 
Gebzna Charter of 1886 E.C.’, Journal of Ethiopian Studies, 10, 2 (1972), pp. 67-803 
MLRA, Land Tenure Survey in Tigre, p. 9. Cf. other MLRA studies, footnote 5. 

16. Tax collection rights are set forth in the Regulations for the Administration of the 
Church Decree, ‘Decree No. 2 of 1942”, Negarit Gazeta, 2nd yr., no. 3, 30 November 
1942, pp. 17-19. See also Order No. 8 of 1967 and Legal Notice No. 364 of 1969, 

17. For footnote 17, see next page. 
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therefore, remains a very strong supporter of those feudal foundations which 
hold back change in Ethiopia as well as of the régime which currently dominates 
the system. This same principle of vested interest linking upward to support 
is now being carried over to individual members of the élite in much the same 
manner through careful and selective granting of government land. The 
amount of this Jand, the process by which it is distributed, and the impact of 
its allocation are the subject of the remainder of this article. 

First, however, it is essential to consider briefly the question of agricultural 
tenancy and tenancy reforms, because most grantees of government land make 
their holdings profitable through the exploitation of tenant production. Tenant 
relationships are found throughout the country, but it is in the southern pro- 
vinces where government land grants have been extensive that agricultural 
tenancy is more pronounced and burdensome. If one disregards the northern 
provinces because of communal tenure, somewhere around 50 per cent of those 
earning a living from agricultural activities are tenants. In one province, 
Illubabor, the proportion of tenants runs as high as 73 per cent. These high 
tenancy rates are due to the fact that prior to mechanization, the owner could 
not work all his land and rented the remainder to tenants to make it productive. 
The land rented is usually in small units, rarely larger than 10 hectares. 

In general, the tenant pays from one third to one half of his rent to the land- 
owner, depending on such factors as fertility and land pressure.1® What is 
important from the perspective of this article is that there is an over-abundance 
of potential tenants, so that those who receive government land need not farm 
it themselves but can rent it under quite profitable arrangements to tenant 
farmers or lease it out to large-scale mechanized producers. As a result there 
are a large number of absentee landowners controlling extensive blocks of land 
in the southern provinces. Recent studies indicate, for example, that 42 per 
cent of the landowners in Illubabor Province are absentee owners,” and a study 
in Hararge Province located one individual who held 900,000 hectares of 
land. Given such factors, it is quite clear that until effective land and agrarian 
17. Lawrence and Mann place the tax figure at $E 1,980,000, ‘FAO Land Policy 
Project’, p. 336. 

18. Kebede Koomsa, ‘Problems of Agricultural Tenancy in Ethiopia’ (unpublished 
paper presented to Seminar on Agrarian Reform, Economic Commission for Africa, 
Addis Ababa, 1969), p.4. The MLRA studies estimate 45% of the peasants of Arussi, 
43% of Gemu Gofa, 59% of Kaffa, 51% of Shoa, 37% of Sidamo and 54% of Wollega 
peasants are tenants. See footnote 5, 

19. An in-depth study of land tenure and tenancy is set forth in Arne Lexander, Land 
Ownership, Tenancy and Social Organization in the Wajji Area (Addis Ababa, Chilalo 
Agricultural Development Unit, Publication No. 50, 1970). See also Dessalegn Rahmato, 
‘Conditions of the Ethiopian Peasantry’, pp. 25-49. 

20. MULRA studies indicate that absentee owners as a percentage of total owners in 
each province are: Arussi 28%, Bale 15%, Gemu Gofa 10%, Hararge 23%, Kefa 18%, 
Shoa 35%, Sidamo 25%, Wollega 26%. Percentage of total area held by absentee 
owners: Arussi 27%, Bale 12%, Gemu Gofa 42%, Hararge 48%, Kefa 34%, Shoa 45%, 
Sidamo 42%, Wollega 28%. See footnote 5. 

21. Sileshi Wolde-Tsadik, Land Ownership in Hararge Province (Alemaya, Haile 
Sellassie I University, College of Agriculture, Experimental Bulletin No. 47, 1966), 
p. 19. 
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reforms are implemented, the conditions of economic life will make absentee 
landlord holdings and tenant exploitation a very profitable practice.?? In con- 
clusion, it seems clear that most of the government land granted to élites at the 
centre of the system is eventually rented to tenants while the grantees continue 
to enjoy their income and the amenities of life in the capital city. 


Government land and land grants 

Although it is clear that the government of Ethiopia owns a considerable 
amount of land, the size and quality of the holdings concerned are not at all 
accurately known. The three principal sources of data on this subject are the 
Ministry of Land Reform and Administration studies in the various provinces, 
the Burke and Thornley study of 1969, and the Wetterhall study of 1972.8 

According to the MLRA study, which concentrated on measured lands, the 
government held land amounting to 4,660,640 hectares.4 The distribution of 
this land by fertility is set forth in Table I. Unfortunately these findings are 
misleading because the great bulk of government land is held in large blocks of 
unmeasured land, 


TABLE I 
MLRA FIGURES ON MEASURED GOVERNMENT LAND IN TWELVE PROVINCES 





Quality of Land Total 
Fertile Semt-fertile Poor (Hectares) 
ha. ha. ha. 
358,080 290,600 4,011,960 4,660,640 ha. 





Source: Ethiopia, Ministry of Land Reform and Administration, Reports on Land Tenure 
Survey of Arussi, Bale, Begemder-Simien, Eritrea, Gemu Gofa, Illubabor, Kefa, Shoa, 
Sidamo, Tigre, Welo and Wollega (Addis Ababa, 1967-70). 


The Burke and Thornley study involved measured and unmeasured land in 
blocks of 8 square kilometers (800 hectares) and larger, and indicated that the 
government held 50,900,000 hectares of land. Table II indicates the division 
of this land by Burke and Thornley into: (1) range lands with grazing potential 


22. The basic dimensions of the land reform movement and its lack of success are set 
forth in Doreen Warriner, ‘A Report on Land Reform in Ethiopia’ (unpublished paper 
prepared for the Economic Commission for Africa, Addis Ababa, 1970); Dunning, 
‘Land Reform in Ethiopia’, pp. 270-307. 

23. The MLRA studies are set forth in footnote 5, V. E. M. Burke and F. A. Thornley, 
Policy Oriented Study of Land Settlement, 2 vols. (Addis Ababa, Ministry of Land Reform 
and Administration, 1969). H. Wetterhall, ‘Government Land in Ethiopia’ (unpub- 
lished draft memorandum, Ministry of Land Reform and Administration, June 1972). 
It is important to note that while the data in all three studies are inaccurate and impres- 
sionistic, they still provide the best available information on the subject. 

24, One square kilometre = 100 hectares. One hectare = 2-471 acres. There are 40 
hectares to one Ethiopian gasha. One gasha = 98-84 acres, Because of inaccurate 
measurement techniques, the size of any given gasha in Ethiopia is likely to vary by 
several hectares. Most Ethiopian data and records are in gashas and such information 
has been converted to hectares for this article. 
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only and occupied by nomads, principally arid and located in the lowlands of 
eastern and southeastern Ethiopia; (2) arable land to some extent occupied by 
nomads, generally found in remote areas with poor communications patterns 
and a high incidence of animal and human disease; and (3) unoccupied arable 
lands which are distributed all over the country. 


TABLE II 


BURKE AND THORNLEY FIGURES ON MEASURED AND UNMEASURED GOVERNMENT LAND 
BLOCKS OF 8 SQ. KM. AND LARGER IN ALL PROVINCES 





Classification of Land Area in Hectares % 
Range Land 39,100,000 76-9 
Occupied Arable Land 8,800,000 17:3 
Unoccupied Arable Land 1,450,000 2:8 
Unknown Quality 1,550,000 3-0 
Total 50,900,000 100-0 


Source: Burke and Thornley, Policy Oriented Study, passim. 


A subsequent re-evaluation of the land located in this study indicated that 
of the 10,250,000 hectares of arable land, perhaps 7,500,000 hectares were 
thought to be cultivable, of which an unknown quantity has already been either 
spontaneously settled or distributed through land grants. 

In 1972 the Wetterhall study combined the Burke and Thornley findings 
with a study of measured and unmeasured holdings of land smaller than 8 
square kilometers. This study located a total of 57,000,000 hectares, of which 
15 million hectares were in the central and western regions, 40 million hectares 
in the southern regions and 2 million hectares in the communal areas of the 
north. Of this land only 11-9 million hectares were considered arable, and 
some 3-4 million of these hectares had already been granted to private holders, 
occupied by recognized squatters or pastoralists, allocated to wild life protection 
areas or allocated for large-scale commercial farming. Thus this study con- 
cluded that 8-5 million hectares of government land were available for granting 
to private individuals.25 However, it should be noted that the government 
does not hesitate to withdraw land already committed to national forests or on 
which tenants are dwelling and grant it to private individuals.2® Therefore, 
it is reasonable to assume that as much as 10 million hectares of arable govern- 
ment land are available for granting to private individuals. For comparative 
purposes this is an area roughtly equal to the size of Dahomey or Liberia. 

On the basis of these three studies it is clear that the government holds a 
large amount of the total land area of Ethiopia. The best way to illustrate the 


25. Wetterhall, ‘Government Land in Ethiopia’, pp. i-iii. 

26. Examples of the withdrawal of land are seen in case studies of the removal of tenants 
on government land and the granting of forest land to private individuals in Arussi 
Province. Cohen, ‘Rural Change in Ethiopia’, pp. 406-7, 469-78. 
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scope of these holdings is to take the whole area of Ethiopia and its total amount 
of arable land and compare it to the 1972 estimated figures of 57 million hectares 
of total government land and 10 million hectares of arable government land. 
Ethiopia’s size is 122,190,000 hectares and the present land used for arable 
agricultural production is 84,090,000 hectares.2?7_ A comparison on the basis 
of these figures would indicate that 46-6 per cent of the total land of Ethiopia 
is government land, and even in terms of arable land the proportion held by the 
government is as high as 11-8 per cent. 

Since the available inventories of government land indicate that a large per- 
centage of the total holdings have been the historical pasturage of nomadic 
peoples, and since problems are beginning to arise as the government grants 
such land to development projects and private individuals or commences 
resettlement schemes in nomadic areas, it is essential to consider briefly the 
legality of the government claim to such land. The government has continually 
operated under the assumption that all nomadic lands are government land, 
but it is probably a mistake to assume without clear proof of state ownership 
that all lands which are occupied by nomads are state domain. Nevertheless, 
the legal arguments appear to be on the side of the government, for it is almost 
impossible for nomadic people to establish agreements of ancient title which 
may have been made between the Emperor’s army and nomad leaders, or to 
establish the existence of a customary law which should protect them as it 
protects customary land rights in other non-nomadic parts of the country.?® 
Article 130 (d) of the Revised Constitution of 1955 presents a strong argument 
against nomadic land because it renders all land not held or possessed in the 
name of any person, natural or juridical, to be state domain. Finally, the 
government establishes ownership on the basis of land taxes, and since nomads 
pay only cattle tax, it is assumed by Ethiopian officials that this land belongs to 
the government. Therefore, despite arguments that could be based on theories 
of usucapion or invalid expropriation under Articles 43 and 44 of the Revised 
Constitution, the government claims all nomadic land. While it is clear that 
the government has the power to force its position on the nomads, it still needs 
to develop some sort of rational policy on this land and the resettlement of 
nomads as claims increase for their lands and as modern life makes their seasonal 
movements more and more difficult.*° 
27. Ethiopia, Central Statistical Office, 1970 Statistical Digest (Addis Ababa, 1971), p. 11. 
28. The host of legal issues involved is best analyzed in John Bruce, ‘Legal Considera- 
tions—Nomadic Lands’, (unpublished MLRA memorandum, May 20, 1970, archives, 
Haile Sellassie I Law Library). Bilillign Mandefro, ‘Agricultural Communities and 
the Civil Code: a commentary’, Journal of Ethiopian Law, 6, 1 (1969), pp. 145-6. 

29. For a full discussion of this singularly vague and poorly drafted article, and state 
domain see Russell S. Berman, ‘Natural Resources: state ownership and control based on 
Article 130 of the Revised Constitution’, Journal of Ethiopian Law, 3, 2 (1966), pp. 551-70. 
30. Perhaps a possible solution would be legislation similar to the Tanganyika Range 
Development Act of 1964. For a discussion of all these legal issues, plus the more prac- 
tical development issues on how to solve this problem, see Shiferaw Wolde Michael, 


‘The Possessory and Ownership Rights of Nomads’ (unpublished L.L.B. degree thesis, 
Haile Sellassie I Law School, 1971). 
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The major projects on nomadic lands are the Tendaho cotton plantation in 
the lower Awash Valley, the general Awash Valley project, the Dallol potash 
and salt mines, the Tessenei farm project on the Sudan-Ethiopian border, the 
Zula dam area south of Massawa, the Wabi Shebelli river project, and the Omo 
river project. More and more such projects are appearing every year. As these 
projects, grants and resettlement schemes penetrate nomadic areas hostility 
generally occurs. These conflicts become extremely violent when the govern- 
ment resettles plough culture peoples at the edge of nomadic areas or allows 
individual settlers to begin cultivation in nomadic areas through land grants. 
Examples of such conflict are seen in the many deaths due to nomadic killing 
of settlers and government police killing of nomads in the Setit Humera area 
of Begemdir-Simien Province, the Agau and Shanqualla regions of western 
Gojjam Province, the Majetti escarpment zone in Welo Province, and in the 
lower Awash Valley. i 

The basic types of government tenure are hudad land, weregenu land, gebretel 
land, maderia land and mengist land. Hudad and weregenu tenures are linked 
to the imperial palace and are used for the production of agricultural produce or 
the grazing of livestock intended for palace consumption. Since the details of 
imperial palace lands are a closely kept secret, it is almost impossible to discover 
the scope of these lands, but it is clear that there are large blocks of palace land, 
particularly in Shoa, Arussi and Hararge Provinces. 

Gebretel land consists of land taken over by the government on failure of the 
owner to pay land taxes. The government leases this land to tenants or grants 
it through the land-granting procedures, although the delinquent tax payer has 
the option to reclaim his land by paying double the tax due, unless the land has 
already been granted to a third party. This leads to corrupt practices wherein 
powerful local or national élites lease land and accept its tax obligations, then 
intentionally fail to meet tax obligations and when the land is taken as gebretel 
tenure by the government, the lessee has the land granted to him and uses his 
political influence and wealth to block court action by the original lessor and owner. 

Maderia land is granted to government employees in place of salary or as a 
pension for the period of office or for life. Maderia landholders pay all the 
taxes on their land except the land tax, besides having the right to lease their 
land and keep the rental produced by their tenants. But despite the private 
nature of the tenure, the land essentially belongs to the government, which 
retains the power to transfer to it other persons should the holder terminate his 
contract, be convicted of a crime or otherwise violate the conditions of his grant. 
In particular, the holder of this tenure may not in any way transfer his right of 
possession by sale, gift or inheritance. This type of tenure is actually evolving 
into gebbar tenure under the impact of recent legislation which allows a maderia 
holder to have up to 40 hectares of his land converted to gebbar on payment 
of a registration fee in the local treasury.®! The balance of the land which is 
31. For note 31, see next page. 
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not convertible returns to the government as mengist land. Although it is 
possible that this would increase the government land available for distribution 
as mengist grants, this has not been the case since the law has not been effectively 
implemented and the government continues to grant maderia tenure. 

The remaining land held by the government is under mengist tenure and in 
general constitutes the bulk of government land in Ethiopia. This type of 
tenure includes all land the title of which is registered in the name of the govern- 
ment. This land is either vacant or leased to tenants for farming or grazing 
purposes. It is from this type of tenure that much of the land granted under 
the land grant system is taken. 

It is in the present government land grant policies that the issue of central 
commitment to development and the social justice of land tenure reforms is 
most clearly revealed; for, despite the claims of the central government of 
interest in landless peasants, the land grant policy is based on political rather 
than developmental considerations. Those who receive land are in most 
cases gentry, civil servants, and military or police officers rather than landless 
peasants, and these recipients usually obtain their land as a reward for service 
and loyalty without any development conditions being placed on its use. That 
the policy of granting land in this manner is inappropriate to present day con- 
ditions is clearly illustrated in many areas of Ethiopia where there is competition 
for acquisition of mengist land between provincial or central élites and the needs 
of development projects, landless peasants desiring land, and individual culti- 
vators displaced by the process of mechanization and change. The irrationality 
of the present policy is well illustrated in Arussi Province where the govern- 
ment policy on land grants has frustrated the efforts of one of Ethiopia’s largest 
agricultural development projects. There, in the Chilalo region, the Swedish- 
based CADU project which aimed at the tenant population indirectly proved 
to large-scale landowners that green revolution inputs and mechanization could 
be profitable. This led to extensive mechanization, and in the resulting eviction 
of perhaps 6,000 tenant households, the government maintained there was no 
land available for the displaced peasants while continuing to grant land to 
various élites.3? 

Grants of government land are regulated through a series of special imperial 
orders and pronouncements emanating from the Emperor. The initial mech- 
anisms for the granting of government land after the restoration in 1941 rested 


31. The Silver Jubilee Order, ‘General Notice No. 221 of 1956’, Negarit Gazeta, 16th 
yr., no. 4, 30 December 1956, pp. 30-1. A number of subsequent orders have compli- 
cated this procedure: e.g., Order No. R/9135 of Ter 26, 1959 E.C. allows captains, 
lieutenants, sergeants and even lower ranks to have respectively up to 160, 120, 80 and 40 
hectares of additional maderia converted into gebbar tenure. (E.C. = Ethiopian calendar, 
roughly 7 years behind the Gregorian calendar.) 

32. Chilalo Agricultural Development Unit, Planning and Evaluation Section, Investi- 
gations on Mechanized Farming and its Effects on Peasant Agriculture (Asella, Publication 
No. 74, 1972). John M. Cohen, ‘Land Reform in Ethiopia: the effects of an uncom- 
mitted center on the rural periphery’ (paper presented to sixteenth Annual Conference 
of the African Studies Association, 1973). 
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with the Ministry of Interior; however, since 1966, the administration of such 
grants has been within the jurisdiction of the Ministry of Land Reform and 
Administration.** But since 1966 there has been a continuing struggle between 
these two ministries for authority over this all-important subject of traditional 
patronage. The struggle has been complicated by the entry of the Ministry 
of Community Development and Social Affairs into the issue of grants by 
challenging the MLRA’s right to consider and develop policies for reforming 
the land grant system so that it can be used for resettlement needs. Never- 
theless, whichever ministry controls the land grant system, there is little reason 
to believe that the basic policy of granting land for political rather than develop- 
mental ends will be changed. 

The most important of these orders and pronouncements which guide the 
operation of the grant machinery—in whatever ministry it rests—are the Hamle 
16, 1934 E.C. Order, the Hamle 16, 1936 E.C. Order, and the Tikimt 23, 1945 
E.C. Order. The Hamle 16, 1934 E.C. Order entitles any maderia tenure 
holder wounded in the 1936 war who did not aid the enemy—as well as patriots 
and refugees of the 1937-1941 Italian occupation period—to have up to 40 
hectares of his maderia converted to gebbar land. Furthermore, those who had 
no maderia land were entitled to receive a grant of 40 hectares of land in gebbar. 
Under the Hamle 16, 1936 E.C. Order, all who served as soldiers or civil servants 
of Ethiopia prior to the 1936 battle of Maichew and who had not received land 
under the 1934 E.C. Order, were to receive a grant of 40 hectares from unoccupied 
state-owned land. This 1936 E.C. Order has been amended a number of times 
so that present day members of the army, air force, imperial bodyguard, police, 
and civil servants are eligible to receive similar 40 hectare grants of land.*4 
Finally the Tikimt 23, 1945 E.C. Order entitles landless and unemployed 
Ethiopian nationals to 20 hectares of gebbar from unoccupied land. 

The 1945 E.C. Order speaks in terms of ‘landless and unemployed 
Ethiopians’. This language can include more than landless peasants. It can 
include the landless owner of a bus line or the landless son of a large-scale land- 
owner, and in fact land is known to have been granted to such individuals 
under the provisions of the order. Furthermore, many of the transfers under 
this order have been made under fraud by provincial officials charged with 
the granting machinery under the order. As a result of these factors it is 
33. On the authority of the various ministries see: Article 36 (e) of the Ministers 
(Definition of Powers) Order, ‘Order No. 1 of 1943’, Negarit Gazeta, 2nd yr., no, 5, 
29 January 1943, pp. 28-9; and Article 18 of the Ministers Definition of Powers Order, 
‘Order No. 46 of 1966’, Negarit Gazeta, 25th yr., no. 23, 27 July 1966, pp. 133-4. 
Dunning contends that the grants of the Ministry of Interior are political and the grants 
of the MLRA are developmental. Dunning, ‘Land Reform in Ethiopia’, p. 290. How- 
ever, all evidence indicates that the grants of both ministries are ‘political’, 

34, The Tikimt 27, 1951 E.C. Order allows all members of the army, air force, imperial 
body guard, and police who had not obtained government land grants to be given 40 
hectares of gebbar each. The Tikimt 21, 1957 E.C. Order entitles all civil servants to 
(after subsequent further modification) land grant rights similar to those held by members 


of the military and police. And the Ter 26, 1959 E.C. Order established different grant 
sizes beyond 40 hectares for different ranks of the military and police service. 
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questionable how many landless peasants have actually so far received land 
under the order. 

In addition to these grants, the Emperor makes special grants under Article 
31 (d) of the Revised Constitution of 1955. These grants are executed by the 
Minister of the Pen and generally go to powerful supporters of the crown and 
imperial favourites. 

The procedures for obtaining grants of land under these orders and pro- 
nouncements are extremely complex and are subject to great administrative 
and political confusion. Regardless of the type of grant or authorization order, 
for all but a very few high level élites the acquisition of government land through 
the land grant system averages four to six years. The first stage in this process 
is to gain a certificate of grant. Under the 1934 E.C. Order, application is made 
to the Hamle 16 Committee which examines eligibility and issues a certificate. 
Under the 1936 E.C. Order, the applicant obtains a certificate of eligibility 
from his government agency, ministry, military or police employer. The 
military branches in particular have special offices for these purposes which also 
aid the applicant throughout the entire process. Recipients under the 1934 
E.C. and 1936 E.C. Orders present their certificates of eligibility to the MLRA 
which issues a further letter which is taken to government officials at the sub- 
district, or wereda, level of the provincial area where the land is to be granted. 
Then field procedures are undertaken to locate the land, and completion of 
registration is made. The applicant under the 1945 E.C. Order can be granted 
a certificate through provincial authorities of the Ministry of Interior or the 
MLRA central offices, and there is conflict between these two sources over 
jurisdiction of this order. Generally, the applicant must prove in the sub- 
district governor’s office with witnesses that he is landless and unemployed. 
The proof letter of qualification is then registered with the district and pro- 
vincial governors’ offices. After processing the letter, a grant certificate comes 
from the provincial governor’s office ordering the sub-district governor to grant 
land, which is finally followed by field identification procedures and registration. 
If no land in the applicant’s home wereda is available, he can ask for land else- 
where in Ethiopia; in this case, his application is handled through the central 
offices of the MLRA. 

As a result of these complicated procedures and the obvious corruption bottle- 
necks which they create, virtually all of the land granted has gone to national 
and provincial élites who have the skill, time, money and influence necessary 
to wade through the procedural and bureaucratic complications. An example 
of such problems is the process which follows the issue of the grant certificate. 
The certificate generally states only where the land is located. It is up to the 
grantee to go to the area, locate the land and register his title to it. This pro- 
cedure is not only time-consuming and tiresome, but very expensive, for 
because of the typical corruption of lower officials and balabats in custody of 
government land, it is often necessary for a grantee to distribute an average of 
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$E 500 for his land. Furthermore, the land is often in distant places, resulting 
in heavy transportation and lodging costs during the many trips necessary to 
get final ownership of the granted land. Such time and financial demands are 
usually beyond the capabilities of lower level civil servants, military or police 
officers, enlisted men and landless peasants, so when such people do obtain a 
grant certificate they often end by selling it at very low cost to influential and 
economically well-off civil servants, military or police officers, or provincial 
élites. This of course increases the size cf holdings of élites, and prevents 
most peasants and low status citizens from realizing the ownership of land 
actually granted to them. 

That the bulk of land granted has gone to élites is reflected in the available 
statistics on government land grants from 1942/43 to 1969/70. During this 
period, 1,930,800 hectares of government land have been granted and recorded 
as either gebbar or maderia tenure under the basic granting orders. In addition, 
some 2,897,760 hectares of gebbar and maderia have been granted and not yet 
recorded.5 The amount of land granted under the various orders is set forth 
in Table III.3¢ i 


TABLE III 
AMOUNT OF GOVERNMENT LAND GRANTED FROM 1942/43 To 1969/70 





Granted|Registered Granted| Pending 
Grant Order Gebbar Maderia (All Tenures) 

ha. ha. ha. 
1934 E.C. Order 
(Veterans/Exiles) 278,640 254,480 — 
1936 E.C. Order 
(Armed Forces/ 646,200 30,080 2,150,600 
Civil Servants) 
1945 E.C. Order 
(Landless Citizens) 108,080 — 747,160 
Emperor’s Special Grants 612,120 1,200 — 
Total 1,645,040 285,760 2,897,760 


Source: Wetterhall, ‘Government Land in Ethiopia’, pp. 47-50, and research materials 
derived from MLRA archives by the author. 


Thus 4,828,560 hectares of government land have been granted in the period 
since the Italian occupation. For comparative purposes, it is interesting to 


35. How many of these unregistered or pending grants will ever become registered is 
unclear. The probability of the dropping of applications is far more likely among 
peasants than among those claiming under the 1934 E.C. or 1936 E.C. Orders. 

36. The two documents which provide the source for this table do not agree on the 
actual figures but do agree in terms of basic percentages. The hyperfactual import of tbe 
table should be taken as merely indicative, since provincial officials are generally negligent 
in completing registration proceđures, and in the absence of measurement the granted 
area is often larger than that which is stated in the register. Thus the figures presented 
show a minimum figure of granted land. 
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note that this total of registered and unregistered grants comprises an area larger 
than the countries of Lesotho or Burundi, nearly the size of Togo and more 
than half the size of Sierra Leone. Of this land, some 3,973,320 hectares have 
gone to civil servants, military and police officials and other élites, only 855,240 
hectares to landless and unemployed citizens. Another way of analysing these 
statistics is to note that approximately 95 per cent of the registered land grants 
and 75 per cent of the unregistered land grants have gone to members of the civil 
service, military and police, and national or provincial élites, whereas only 5 per 
cent of the registered land grants and 25 per cent?’ of the unregistered land 
grants have gone to landless and unemployed citizens.°® The fact that land 
grants have been stepped up in recent years in order to generate political support 
in a period threatened by change is indicated by figures which note that while 
the grants since the Italian occupation have averaged 60-70,000 hectares per 
year, grants since the 1960 coup d’état attempt have averaged 150-175,000 
hectares per year.® 

Finally, the land grants are beginning to be used to control one of Ethiopia’s 
more important sources of criticism—the secondary school and university 
graduate. This group has in the past attempted to avoid government posts 
outside Addis Ababa and as a result it is extremely difficult for them to find jobs 
on completion of their education. The job market situation thus induces 
withdrawal of support for the polity and stimulates dissatisfaction with the 
political system. However, the problem is not the lack of jobs in Ethiopia so 
much as a lack of jobs in the capital city. Hence the government is beginning 
to use land grants as an inducement to such graduates to serve in areas where 
they own land; the government is not particularly worried about the radicalizing 
influence of such individuals in the provinces since land ownership in Ethiopia 
ultimately induces conservative perspectives. 


Land tenure, government land and underdevelopment 

A primary reason for grants of government lands to this broad range of élites 
is to reduce opposition and secure loyalty to the political system. This is clear 
in the stepped-up grants to military and police officers since the attempted coup 
of 1960. Neither the Ministry of Land Reform and Administration nor any 


37. Wetterhall places this figure at 7:5 per cent since his figures on granted and 
pending Jand under the 1945 E.C. Order are much lower than those indicated in 
able III. 

38. This overall pattern is confirmed in a study by Belayneh Negatu, who after analysis 
of the land grant registers in the Rist and Wul Departments of the MLRA, concludes 
that the bulk of granted land went to retired soldiers, members of nobility, royal family, 
government officials above the level of director general, high-ranking military officers, 
mayors and senators; while low-ranking civil servants, soldiers and policemen do receive 
land grants, it is not clear what the percentage is. It was found that 80 per cent of the 
grants of 80 or more hectares at any one time were to titled Ethiopians, such as rases, 
dejazmatches, fitawraries and on down to blatten-getas. Belayneh Negatu, ‘Use of 
Development Conditions on Government Land Grants in Ethiopia’ (unpublished L.L.B, 
degree thesis, Haile Sellassie I Law School, 1969), pp. 20-24. 

39. Wetterhall, ‘Government Land in Ethiopia’, p. 48. 
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of the other ministries concerned with development appears to be very con- 
cerned that the policy behind the land grant system continues to be based on 
political needs for loyalty and support. And so the land grant policy of the 
government continues to have no particular orientation toward economic and 
social development of the country. The reasons for this go deeper than polity 
support; they go to the basic relationship between land and social life, for in the 
long run the vested interests created in the land through the grants lead to a 
commitment to the tenure system itself and this system is perhaps the most 
significant roadblock to Ethiopian progress. 

The land tenure system is the foundation of the Ethiopian society and the 
fundamental cause of its underdevelopment. Historically, the basis of this 
system is the result of the allocation of crown lands to supporters, and through 
the passage of time the system has in turn become the foundation of the crown 
and its supporters. In many traditional societies with authoritarian political 
structures, the traditional élites who serve under the central ruler hold land as 
the basis of economic and political power. In such systems, they hold power 
in society because they are allowed to contro] the land and use it to facilitate 
economic advantage, increased social status and authority over other men. 
Ethiopia is such a system, and the feudal relationships which characterize the 
country produced a social system in which land was sought not only for economic 
advantages but because its ownership was valued for a host of social reasons.‘ 

The basis of the Ethiopian system was a feudal state built on loyalty and 
reward. The Emperor and major regional authorities allocated land as an 
economic resource, receiving in‘return military and administrative support 
from the recipients, as well as a share of agricultural tributes collected by these 
landholders. Agricultural production came from peasants, who as tenants or 
small landowners made over part of their annual crop as either rent or tax to 

_ the higher feudal powers. The remainder of the agricultural produce was kept 
for the subsistence of the peasant family, though part of it was further shared 
with priests, churches or monasteries under various types of economic 
arrangement. The emperors historically not only showed little interest in 
growth and development of the economy, they also encouraged the rise of a 
religious institution, the Ethiopian Orthodox Church, which held large blocks 
of land in complex feudal tenures and fought against innovation and commerce 
while inculcating in the peasant a deep sense of fatalism crippling his ability to 
plan or improve his economic condition. 

However, the reason why Ethiopia is so underdeveloped and conservative is 
far deeper than the mere absence of imperial innovation, the existence of values 
of feudal origin, or the promotion of fatalism by the church. It lies also in the 


40. On Ethiopian feudalism see Frederick C. Gamst, ‘Peasant Elites without Urbanism: 
the civilization of Ethiopia’, Comparative Studies in Society and History, 12, 4 (1970), 
pp. 384-7. For an interesting argument on the decline of feudalism see John Markakis, 
‘Social Formation and Political Adaptation in Eth:opia’ (unpublished paper presented 
to the 15th Annual Meeting of the African Studies Assocjation, 1972), pp. 1-32, 
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patterns of land tenure and social stratification which followed the organization 
of the state and its foundation on land and tribute. A feudal class system 
developed which, while resting on agricultural production, had no scruples 
about exploiting peasant output through the collection of high rents, taxes and 
tribute.41 Imperial authorities, members of the royal family and regional 
families, military and administrative officials, churches and monasteries, and a 
multitude of local gentry, priests and other individuals acquired a foothold 
above the wealth-producing peasant masses through the system of economic 
subinfeudation. The peasant made the soil of Ethiopia produce and the land- 
owners and feudal lords used the peasant’s output to survive, and to maintain 
the system of which they were a part. It was not fate alone which kept the 
peasant from improving his production, nor was it the lack of knowledge of 
how to do so; rather, it was his knowledge that to innovate was merely to 
increase the exactions of his feudal superiors at his sole risk, while he himself 
barely hung on the edge of survival. This pattern of land and tribute com- 
bined with peasant production and feudal extraction was substantially increased 
with the conquests of Menelik IT at the end of the nineteenth century, and it is in 
the newly conquered southern and western provinces that the excesses of 
Ethiopian feudalism reached their fullest extent. Thus the ‘reasons why 
Ethiopian agricultural production has never reached its rich potential, why it 
has scarcely changed in the last few centuries, and why it has not to any extent 
contributed to the economic growth of the nation, lie primarily in the peculiar 
history of the nation’s patterns of cultural feudalism and economic land tenure, 
patterns which have shaped the present and which place substantial constraints 
on the process of stimulating rural change. 

The government has in recent years declared its commitment to the economic 
development of Ethiopia. But it cannot have economic development without a 
reform of the land tenure system on which it rests. No significant national 
development can take place without the modernization of peasant agriculture, 
which at a minimum requires implementation of various measures of land reform. 
However, the land reforms required to stimulate agricultural production would 
greatly threaten the political and social system whose power, status and wealth 
are mainly facilitated by the present land tenure system. 


41. The original meaning of the Amharic verb ‘to rule’ (negessa) is ‘to collect tribute’. 
Levine states that this was the primary activity of all rulers at all levels, for provincial 
rulers had to deliver annual tribute to overlords while peasants were obliged to provide 
this tribute by handling over the full produce of one-half their lands to landowners, a 
figure which could be higher or lower and was generally higher. Levine, Wax and Gold, 
p. 262. 

42. This argument is well summed up in a paper by Mesfin Wolde Mariam who writes 
of talking to an Ethiopian farmer: ‘I asked him (a farmer plowing near Kara Qorre) if he 
was thinking and planning to raise his production and standard of living. He stopped his 
oxen and spoke with a raised voice: “You think we are lazy perhaps; we are not. Yet see 
how we toil and we are prepared to toil more. But the more we get, the greater becomes 
the appetite of those who live on us. We are like the earth... we are silent fools.”’’ 
‘Cultural Problems of Development’, > (paper presented to Seminar of Ethiopian Studies, 
Haile Sellassie I University, 1966), p. 9, 
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There is no question that the ruling élite fully understand the relationship 
between power, status, and wealth, and land tenure, as well as the fact that to 
change the land tenure system would undoubtedly lead to the end of the social 
and political system which dominates Ethiopia. And as has been shown in this 
article, more and more of these élites have been drawn into supporting the land 
tenure system through extensive and on-going grants of government land. 
Hence, the present régime and the traditional élites behind it cannot commit their 
resources and power to land reform, nor can any of the new men who could take 
over the system in the foreseeable future; for they too are increasingly tied, 
economically and culturally, into the benefits of the land tenure system. For 
these reasons, the future of land or agrarian reform under any possible set of 
groups and factions who may seize power after the present Emperor will remain 
a future of non-reform. 

The question which remains is how long can the land tenure system continue 
to be maintained to the advantage of the landed élites who control the system ? 
The answer is a long time, and the possibilities of this occurrence are clearly 
reflected in the history of the Philippines.“ One of the crucial factors which will 
allow this long-term maintenance is that of government land, for as has been 
shown in this article, the extensive past grants have been successfully used to 
bind administrators, military men, local gentry and even intellectuals into 
support of the present land tenure system. And the extent of government 
holdings is still sufficient to allow the practice to be extended into the future. 

For this reason, and for others outside the scope of this article, whatever the 
make-up of the régime which follows the present ruler, little basic change in 
Ethiopia can be expected. Military coup d’état or the gaining of governmental 
power by new men, either bureaucrats or intellectuals of liberal orientation, 
will not substantially affect the commitmenz to bring about meaningful land 
reform. Perhaps in the distant future, élites who place reform above their own 
landholding interests will emerge and meaningful social change will begin. 
However, for the immediate future, as well as in long-range comparisons with 
the underdeveloped world, Ethiopia will remain one of the potentially richest 
yet actually poorest agrarian nations in the world. 


43. In the Philippines, modern institutions and functions were superimposed on and 
made to function in an on-going social system where the old landowning élite (ilustrados) 
came to constitute the political centre. Using the party system, their traditional control 
of cultural symbols and values and their control of the peripheral masses through a 
downward-linking patron-client system, these élites monopolized the entire system. 
Further support from the conservative church hierarchy assured their monolithic control 
and the resulting stability. These élites disregard or misrepresent the fundamental 
economic and social interests of the rural periphery, promote political stability and protect 
their own vested interests. A strict maintenance model and a blocked society result. 
Those in control aim at impressions of development and change in terms of specific 
local conditions, loans, piecemeal projects, general improvement of services in technology, 
health, education and community welfare, but these are superficial given the problems 
of land and taxation reform and land redistribution which are the basic solutions to the 
poverty and backwardness of the country. 
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INTERPRETING THE COLONIAL PERIOD IN 
AFRICAN HISTORY 


by R. Hunt Davis 
University of Florida 


IN RECENT YEARS a more or less standard interpretation of the colonial period in 
African history has developed in general historical circles. Take, for instance, 
the view put forth by Gordon A. Craig in his textbook on modern 
Europe: 


‘One of the keys to the understanding of the problems of the new African 
nations of the twentieth century is the briefness of the period which inter- 
vened between the end of their isolation from the modern world and their 
admission to statehood. As late as the 1800s, most of Africa was still 
uncharted and free from alien penetration. Then, with a rush that is still 
astonishing to recall, the white men arrived and within twenty years had 
carved all of Africa into dependencies of their home governments. The 
traumatic effects of the impact of an advanced industrial civilization upon a 
primitive tribal society are still having repercussions today... .7! 


Craig’s interpretation is similar to what one finds in many general European 
history texts. Consequently, it is the only view that most history students ever 
get of the colonial period. But how sound is it? Did a sudden confrontation 
with the modern world traumatize Africans? Was the colonial period too 
brief to complete the task of transforming Africa from an era of ‘primitive 
tribal societies’ to the ‘modern age’? The purpose of this paper, then, is to 
examine the problems of how best to interpret the period of European rule in 
Africa. As part of this process, it will analyse earlier and current historical 
interpretations of the colonial period and then put forward, if not yet another 
interpretation, at least a radical change of emphasis, derived from Geoffrey 
Barraclough’s An Introduction to Contemporary History.* 


The ‘unrewarding gyrations of barbarous tribes’ 
The European view of Africa that developed congruently with the age of 
imperialism and still continues in the popular mind, and to some extent in 


Dr R. Hunt Davis, jr. is an assistant professor of history at the University of Florida. 
His main research interests are in the history of education and politics in South Africa. 


1. Gordon A. Craig, Europe since 1815 (3rd ed., New York, 1971), pp. 407-8. 
2. aed Barraclough, An Introduction to Contemporary History (Harmondsworth, 
1967). 
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scholarly circles,? is that it has no past. Its history begins with the arrival of 
Europeans. This view originated with the ideology of an industrialized, 
nationalistic, and imperialistic late nineteenth century Europe that ‘sanctioned 
as natural and necessary a polarization of the rulers and the ruled, the bearers 
and the receivers of culture.’* The sociological basis of this ideology, it is 
suggested, consisted of two elements: idealistic sociology, which constructed 
systems of logically interconnected ideal types, with assigned meanings that 
made them timeless, for the purpose of interpreting empirical facts; and pseudo- 
Darwinism, which sought relations among empirical phenomena, assumed a 
polygenetic origin for the world’s population and accepted the notion of conquest 
and class conflict dominating political processes. The combination of these 
two concepts produced a belief in the existence in Africa of distinct Caucasoid 
and Negroid types, each with its own attributes, to which absolute (and 
variously ranked) values could be assigned. 

The combination of idealistic sociology and pseudo-Darwinism clearly 
underlies one of the earliest scholarly efforts at placing colanial rule in Africa 
in a historical perspective, that is, Sir Harry Hamilton Johnston’s A History 
of the Colonization of Africa by Alien Races. Johnston, one of the leading British 
empire~builders, said of Africans that: 


‘The Negro, more than any other human type, has been marked out by his 
mental and physical characteristics as the servant of other races.... in a 
primitive state [he] is a born slave. He is possessed of great physical 
strength, docility, cheerfulness of disposition, a short memory for sorrows 
and cruelties, and an easily aroused gratitude for kindness and just dealing. 
He does not suffer from home-sickness to the over-bearing extent that 
afflicts other peoples torn from their homes, and, provided he is well fed, he 
is easily made happy. Above all, he can toil hard under the hot sun and in 
the unhealthy climates of the torrid zone. He has little or no race-fellow- 
ship—that is to say, he has no sympathy for other negroes; he recognizes, 
follows, and imitates his master independently of any race affinities... .75 


Obviously born slaves were incapable of creating anything that could be 
deemed worthy of historical study. Thus, for Johnston the history of the 
continent consisted of the movement of alien races into Africa over some four 
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millenia for purposes of settlement, agriculture and commerce.* These aliens 
were physically and mentally superior to the indigenous population. The great 
inflow of Europeans into the continent beginning in 1881, however, added a 
new dimension and brought to a completion the long process of the invasion of 
Africa by alien races. For, possessed of a ‘beauty of facial features and origin- 
ality of invention in thought and deed’ that made them superior to all other 
mankind, the Europeans were embarked on building a new Africa in which the 
eventual outcome would be ‘a compromise—a dark-skinned race with a white 
man’s features and a white man’s brain’.” 

The result of Johnston’s work and that of later scholars such as the ethno- 
logist C. G. Seligman ®was to create a climate of opinion that led most Westerners 
to think that everything of value in Africa originated outside the continent, 
usually from supposed Caucasoid sources. In short, there could be little 
doubt that Europe had brought history to Africa. The only debate was whether 
or not Africa benefited from European rule, but it was a debate in wholly 
Eurocentric terms—was European rule beneficial or harmful in terms of what 
Europeans did. Holders of the positive viewpoint would be in hearty agreement 
with the remarks of Lord Leverhulme, chairman of Lever Brothers, made at a 
dinner held by the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce in 1924: 


‘I am certain that the West African races have to be treated very much as 
one would treat children when they are immature and underdeveloped. 
We have excellent materials. I don’t know better materials anywhere for 
labour in the tropics than the natives of West Africa but they are not organ- 
ized.... Now the organizing ability is the particular trait and characteristic 
of the white man.... I say this with my little experience, that the African 
native will be happier, produce the best, and live under the larger conditions 
of prosperity when his labour is directed and organized by his white brother 
who has all these million years’ start ahead of him.”® 


Europeans thus were taking up the white man’s burden and bringing progress 
to Africa. 

Those Europeans who opposed imperialism did so loudly and often used the 
exploitation of Africans as one of their arguments against colonial rule. But 
here too the debate was Eurocentric in its focus. For example, the prominent 
British socialist, Leonard Woolf, attacked colonialism on the grounds that only a 
small number of capitalists benefited from it. For the nations of Europe and 
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their citizens, economic imperialism was a failure, and in Africa colonial adminis- 
trations dedicated’ to serving the needs of European capital lost sight of the 
welfare of the African people. Yet Woolf’s fundamental view of Africans was 
almost identical with that of Leverhulme. He too considered Africans to be 
‘savages’ who belonged to ‘non-adult races’ and possessed a ‘psychology... 
[which] has been only the passive agent in the making of... [their] life and 
history; the active agent has been the beliefs and desires of Europeans.’!? 
Nearly every white person, in short, whether pro-colonial or anti-colonial, 
possessed a stereotyped view of Africa that perceived the continent in terms of 
acephalous societies where people mainly lived in small villages and lacked 
administrative and judicial institutions. Such views turned the colonial era 
into what J. F. Ade Ajayi has termed ‘a mythical situation more suitable for 
legend than for history’.1? 

This outlook remained dominant until the second world war. It is true that 
during the inter-war period there developed a school of social anthropology in 
Britain which radically questioned the earlier assumptions of absolute superiority 
and inferiority as between European and ‘primitive’ societies. And during 
this period some important anthropological research was carried out on African 
peoples. But until the 1940s the general basis of this school remained 
un-historical and even anti-historical. 


Current historiographical views of the colonial period 

During the heyday of colonialism most western historians, if they thought 
about Africa at all, ignored the contemporary anthropological research, and 
were content with a mythical approach to the colonial era; but the second world 
war, the emergence of strong nationalist movements aimed at overthrowing 
rather than reforming the colonial situation, and the process of decolonization, 
all combined to invalidate this approach. Historians started to become aware 
of Africa, and the earlier assumption that Africa possessed no history of its own 
began to seem rather silly. Furthermore in the same way that imperialism 
had brought forth a historiography of its own, so too the termination of the 
colonial period created a need for historical explanation. The end of colonial 
rule meant that Africans were to govern themselves. This in turn led African 
and Afrophile historians to think it necessary to demonstrate that Africans were 
capable of governing states. The establishment of African universities with 
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their own departments of history further implied a need to shift the focal point 
of African history from the study of European activities to the historical develop- 
ment of African society itself.14 Finally, independent African states are seeking 
to discover from the African past that which is relevant to the process of nation- 
building.45 All of this, when combined with a growing awareness of the ethno- 
centric bias of much of historical scholarship, has led historians to look more 
critically at the African past, including the colonial period. 

Three divergent interpretations of the colonial period have emerged from the 
body of recent works on African history, all revolving around the central question 
of whether the precolonial or the colonial period was the more crucial in shaping 
independent Africa. The earliest view, and one that is still important, argues 
that the colonial period created a decisive break with the African past.1® Another 
group of historians have responded to this position by stating that the colonial 
period must be set in the perspective of African history as a whole and that 
the continuity with the past is as important as change. The third position is 
that of the ‘radical pessimists’, who are more concerned with the aspect of the 
problems that relates to post-colonial Africa. They argue that the colonial 
powers developed Africa in a manner that has left the greater part of the con- 
tinent in a state of dependence on the former mother countries which can only 
be changed by world-wide revolution.1’ The radical pessimists thus share 
with the first group of historians a belief that the colonial period is the most 
important in African history, but they approach this position from such a 
different angle that they constitute a third ‘school’. 

The concept of the colonial period as representing a decisive break with earlier 
eras of African history rests to a considerable extent on the study of economic 
history. In this connection, Jack Goody has made a significant contribution 
in a recent paper that compares the trade and markets, the systems of production, 
and the military organizations of pre-colonial Africa and medieval Europe.1® 
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He concludes that patterns of trade were similar as were, to a lesser extent, 
military organizations, but that there was a great gap between the agricultural 
technologies of medieval Eurasia and Africa. Since social systems are closely 
tied to economic capacities, ‘Africa [which made little use of even elementary 
machines] was unable to match the developments in productivity and skill, 
stratification and specialization, that marked the agrarian societies of early 
medieval Europe’. By extension, the colonial impact of an industrialized 
Europe on an Africa with a rudimentary technology was to have profound 
consequences for all spheres of human activity. 

While Goody takes a neutral stance on the reasons for the colonial period 
being decisive, many observers take either a Eurocentric or an Afrocentric 
approach to the problem. The more conventional Eurocentrists usually take 
the approach that the colonial period was both necessary and, on balance, good 
for Africa. Roland Oliver stated the matter succinctly: ‘For the integration of 
East Africa with the general progress of mankind in the world outside, a drastic 
simplification of the old political diversity was an inescapable necessity. It wasa 
problem which, judging by historical precedent, only a period of colonial 
tutelage could solve.”4° Two historians who take an even more adamant view 
of the supposed necessity of the colonial period and the benefit that Africa 
derived from it are L. H. Gann and Peter Duignan. Their argument for the 
positive nature of colonial rule runs as follows: 


‘It is difficult to assess the Europeans’ imperial record as a whole. Con- 
temporary discussion on the subject indeed bears some resemblance to the 
interminable debates concerning the war-guilt question after the First World 
War.... We do not share the widely-held assumption that equates 
colonialism with exploitation. Neither do we believe that profits necessarily 
imply exploitation ... 

We thus take a more favourable view of white ... entrepreneurship... . 
We should also be more inclined than some... to stress the immigrants’ 
technical and technological contributions.... We also argue that European 
immigration to Africa, while occasioning all manner of new social problems, 
represented at the same time a much-needed transfer of modern skills. We 
accordingly interpret European imperialism in Africa as an engine of cultural 
transfusion as well as of political domination. We thus regard the European 
era as most decisive for the future of Africa. 

We likewise look favourably on many of the Europeans’ political achieve- 
ments.... In our own view, for instance, the pacification and administra- 
tive unification of a huge territory such as Nigeria—a country never pre- 
viously united under the same flag—was in itself a major achievement. 
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Imperialism, according to our interpretation, acted as a means of cultural 
transformation. Among other things, the whites brought to Africa modern 
forms of education, medical facilities and a host of economic techniques. . . .”?° 


In contrast to this version of the Eurocentric view, with its emphasis on the 
positive contribution of colonialism, the Afrocentric interpretation of the decisive 
nature of the colonial period stresses the African réle. In some instances this 
has produced a view of the colonial period as being completely disruptive of the 
fabric of African life and therefore totally negative in its effect. It is a view 
characterized by novelists and politicians as much as by historians. For 
example, Chinua Achebe’s novel, Things Fall Apart,” describes a functioning 
and viable society that disintegrates in the face of white missionary and adminis~ 
trative intrusion. While scholars such as Michael Crowder have argued that 
colonial rule did not much affect ordinary Africans,”? Achebe, through his hero 
Okonkwo, insists that it affected African society and culture to its core. Support 
for Achebe’s view comes from the political scientist Abiola Irele, who has stated 
that ‘the establishment of colonial rule in Africa brought with it a drastic re-. 
ordering of African societies and human relations’ and ‘created in varying 
measure all over Africa a state of cultural fluctuation.” This in turn led 
Africans in a search for new values that produced popular movements such as 
religious independency and négritude.23 Some African political leaders, among 
them Leopold Sedar Senghor and Julius Nyerere, have also accepted the 
concept that the colonial period separated Africa from its past. They then 
argue that the process of nation-building necessitates recapturing that past.?4 
For them, the era of European rule thus emerges as an iron age that has fallen 
between two golden ages,?5 

Afrocentric views of the colonial period that regard it as decisive do not 
necessarily imply that it was totally destructive in its impact and that there 
exists a need to recapture the African past in order to build a new society. 
Rather, the approach can be one that emphasizes, as in fact Irele does, African 
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initiative in societies that have been decisively altered by European colonialism 
and that have become part of a world economy with a material and social base 
that differs fundamentally from that of the precolonial period as a result of 
‘the new division of labor, the new modes of production and the system of 
distribution of material goods and political power’.26 Among historians, a 
leading proponent of this position is A. Adu Boahen. He argues that 


‘by its disruption of the existing political organization and its creation of the 
present independent states, by its generation of the new classes of Africans, 
by its introduction of cash-economy and above all by its spread of education 
and the Western way of life, colonialism has launched Africa on a course of 
development that is fundamentally different from its earlier patterns. 2” 


The legacy of colonialism has both its positive and negative aspects, many of 
which will have a permanent effect, but Africa’s future will depend largely on 
what Africans do with this legacy. 

The contrast between Boahen’s Afrocentric approach and the Eurocentric 
approach described above is well illustrated by his view of the process of 
decolonization. Noting that some scholars state that events in the metropolitan 
countries and the United Nations precipitated the terminal assault on the 
colonial system that began in the late 1940s, Boahen argued instead that it was 
the emergence of political parties in colonial Africa, with their wide-ranging 
activities, that initiated the process of decolonization. Furthermore, ‘indepen- 
dence was not handed to most African countries on a golden platter; it was 
fought for. Nkrumah, Kenyatta, Banda, Kaunda became detainees or prison 
graduates before they became Prime Ministers or Presidents.’?® In short, 
the initiative for decolonization lay with Africans and not with others. Gann 
and Duignan’s reply to Boahen is that the second world war, the pressure of a 
so-called conscience vote on the home governments, the lack of a concerted 
colonial policy in Africa, and the failure of the colonial powers to formulate 
long-term plans should receive more emphasis than African political parties.*° 

A counter-argument on the Afrocentric side has emerged in response to those 
who have viewed the colonial period as the most decisive one in determining 
the shape of modern Africa, whether from an Afrocentric or a Eurocentric 
standpoint. It emphasizes that the colonial period must be set in the perspec- 
tive of African history as a whole. A prominent exponent of this position 
is J. F. Ade Ajayi, who has criticized those who study the European impact 
and the African response to colonialism without any reference to the internal 
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history of Africa and its peoples. The correct historical context for a full 
assessment of the colonial period ‘is not the history of the colonization of Africa 
or the history of African reactions to European colonization, but African history 
as such.” Ajayi’s position is very much in agreement with that of Basil 
Davidson, who has asserted: 


‘African development has run in an unbroken line from its most distant 
origins until the present. The Africans are the children of their own past in 
just the same sense as all other major groupings of humankind, so that even 
those intrusions or interruptions which have seemed most traumatic and 
significant of change, such as the colonial period, were in truth no more than 
episodes or stages in a long continuity of growth. °31 


The colonial factor, writes Ajayi, did not simply assume dominance over all 
others that had previously affected African history, among which he included 
ecology, economic factors unrelated to the trade with Europe, quality of leader- 
ship, and political problems and opportunities at different periods. These 
elements continued to be present and furthermore did not simply become sub- 
ordinate to the European factor in African developments after the arrival of 
whites. Ajayi thus argues for a basic cultural continuity in African history. 
Change of course is the essence of history, and Africans, in common with the 
rest of mankind, have had to adapt themselves and their institutions to change. 
Historians of the colonial period, therefore, should not be concerned with 
whether or not African institutions survived or were disrupted by colonial rule, 
for that question is outdated. They should focus instead on the manner and 
methods of African adaptation to the change represented by the colonial period.* 
It is evident that Ajayi has the same Afrocentric approach as Boahen, but the 
two arrive at different interpretations of the importance of the colonial period. 
In addition, it might be noted that the debate between those who argue for 
continuity and those who argue for disruption parallels the debate between 
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those who favour a survivalist view and those who favour a catastrophic inter- 
pretation of Afro-American history.*4 

Those who are making a case for continuity do not deny the far-reaching 
changes that occurred during the colonial era. Ajayi, for instance, notes the 
significance of the loss of sovereignty, the introduction of Christianity, western 
education, and western social, religious, and political ideas, and the suppression 
of African practices that were judged incompatible with European Christian 
traditions. To repeat, however, such developments represented only a new 
historical factor, for the colonial period was but ‘one episode in the continuous 
flow of African history’.25 Over against those who stress the progressive nature 
of European rule, Ajayi further maintains that in many respects colonialism 
tended to be a conservative force that acted as a brake on the process of historical 
change. Since the overriding interest of colonial administration was stability 
and not reform, there tended in many areas to be less change than in the nine- 
teenth-century era of the radical Muslim and Christian reformers.°® Michael 
Crowder has made the essentially conservative nature of colonialism a major 
premise in his detailed study of West Africa under Colonial Rule. The basic 
theses underlying his analysis are the brevity of colonial rule and the smallness 
of its impact on the peoples of West Africa. He then proceeds to argue that 
Africans did not need the stimulus of colonial occupation to become integrated 
into the modern world. Noting Henri Brunschwig’s contention that ‘Africa 
contained the seeds of its own modernisation,’ Crowder claims that ‘to a large 
extent the administrative system [of the colonial period] retarded rather than 
speeded up... [Africa’s integration into the modern world] and that it was 
African reaction to colonial rule more than anything else that achieved it.’ 
Major efforts by the colonial powers at modernization did not take place until 
after the second world war, and then only involuntarily due to pressure from 
African critics.” Crowder and Ajayi thus differ markedly with Oliver, Gann, 
and Duignan over the issue of the European contribution to African progress 
toward modernity during the colonial period. 

However, just as in the earlier part of this century the original Eurocentric 
assumption of the white impact on Africa had its critics—such as Woolf—as 
well as its apologists, so there has emerged a more recent interpretation which is 
both Eurocentric and highly critical, The major adversaries of those who 
emphasize ‘African activity, African adaptation, African choice, [and] African 
initiative’ are today likely increasingly to be, in the words of T. O. Ranger,?* 
not ‘the discredited colonial school’ but the ‘radical pessimists’. He notes 
how these, having become disillusioned with the apparent inability of indepen- 
dent Africa to develop itself, to achieve unity, or to free the still white-dominated 
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territories in the south, have turned to a Fanonesque analysis of African 
nationalism. ‘The radical pessimists have posed what to Ranger seems ‘to have 
become the fundamental debate both of contemporary African politics and of 
much of African historiography. Can Africa help itself or is it powerless until 
the whole pattern of the world has been changed by revolution?’ Radical 
pessimists find themselves doubting the long-term ability of African peoples to 
shape their own destinies. Under such an approach, Africans once again 
become the objects rather than the subjects of history, and the perspective on 
the colonial period is thus essentially a Eurocentric one. In large measure, 
therefore, the radical pessimists have taken up the anti-colonial arguments of 
the period before the second world war, for, while given an impetus by recent 
events, the underlying premises of their position are generally Marxist ones.®° 

The core of radical pessimism is economic. Its orientation is Third World 
rather than just African. Simply put, the argument runs somewhat as follows. 
The poor countries of the world, which were until recently part of the European 
colonial system, have supposedly become independent. In real terms, however, 
they are not, for they are incapable of pursuing an independent course of action 
owing to their remaining economically subordinate to the capitalist system. 
The reality of the Third World is as an appendage of the West. It is in a state 
of arrested economic development that in turn has produced constant turmoil.*° 
By definition, this is neo-colonialism, which, to quote Oginga Odinga, is ‘not 
yet Uhuru’. According to Andre Gunder Frank, who bases his analysis on 
Latin America, neo-colonialism, or rather underdevelopment, is the product 
of the colonial structure of world capitalist development. What the colonial 
situation amounted to, then, was the development of underdevelopment, for it is 
an integral part of the same historical process that generated capitalism.’ 
Their analysis leads the radical pessimists to conclude that only world- 
wide revolution which sweeps away the capitalist system can end neo- 
colonialism. 

A radical pessimist analysis of Africa’s current world position appears in a 
recent article by Samir Amin.** He sets forth four periods in African history: 
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the pre-mercantilist period (earliest days to seventeenth century); the mer- 
cantilist period (seventeenth century to 1800); integration into the full capitalist 
system (1800 to 1880-90); colonization (1880-90 to the present). The con- 
tinent’s dependence on the capitalist world began with mercantilism when 
reduction to the function of providing slave labour for American plantations 
started to shape Africa according to foreign needs and thus cost Africa its 
autonomy. The colonial period, however, developed current African depend- 
ence with tenfold vigour. The colonial system sought to have Africa produce 
exports on the best possible terms for the metropole. In moving toward this 
position it organized Africa into the three macro-regions which constitute the 
present pattern of the continent: Africa of the colonial trade economy (West 
Africa and the Sudan); Africa of the concession-owning companies (the Congo 
River basin); Africa of the labour reserves (eastern and southern Africa). 
Everywhere traditional society disintegrated in the face of the demands of the 
capitalist system, leaving in its place not a society that was moving toward 
modernity but rather a dependent society that ‘was complete, peripheral, and 
hence at a dead end. It consequently retained certain “traditional” appear- 
ances which constituted its only means of survival. ”44 

More widely known and more popularized (at least in American circles) than 
the economic argument of radical pessimism is the psychological one. Colonial- 
ism involved the mental as well as the political and economic subjugation of the 
colonized, a subjugation that did not end with the independence movements of 
the late 1950s and early 1960s.*° All too frequently a black bourgeoisie with an 
outlook similar to that of the former colonial masters replaced the European 
rulers, leaving the masses as economically oppressed as ever. Until the colonial 
peoples are free of their mental imprisonment, which includes a sense both of 
42. Andre Gunder Frank, Latin America: underdevelopment or revolution (New York, 
1969), pp. x, 3-17. Frank has played a central role in developing contemporary Marxist 
theory on the economic relations of imperialism, but his ideas are now coming under 
criticism from within Marxist circles. Two articles by Ernesto Laclau have been impor- 
tant in this regard. In ‘Argentina—Imperialist Strategy and the May Crisis’, New Left 
Review, 62 (July-Aug., 1970), pp. 3-21, he challenges Frank’s assumption that imperialism 
means nothing but backwardness, famine, and misery throughout the underdeveloped 
world. Argentina provides an example of industrial development in a dependent country. 
More recently, in ‘Feudalism and Capitalism in Latin America’, New Left Review, 67 
(May-June, 1971), pp. 19-38, Laclau argues that Frank defines feudalism and capitalism 
primarily in terms of the process of exchange, thereby ignoring fundamental Marxist 
theory, ‘which maintains that feudalism and capitalism are, above all, modes of pro- 
duction’ (p. 20). 
43, Samir Amin, ‘Underdevelopment and Dependence in Black Africa: its origins and 
contemporary forms’, Journal of Modern African Studies, 10, 4 (1972), pp. 503-24. For 
a fuller and more detailed historical analysis of Africa from his viewpoint, see Walter 
Rodney, How Europe Underdeveloped Africa (London, 1972). Rodney’s major historical 
periods are down to the fifteenth century, 1500-1885, and 1885-1960, thus differing some- 
what from Amin’s periodization. 
44, Ibid, pp. 511, 506, 520. 
45. The classic exposition of the psychology of the colonial relationship is that of 
O. Mannoni, Psychologie de la Colonisation (Paris, 1950), translated by Pamela Powesland 
into English as Prospero and Caliban (London, 1956). Mannoni’s study was of course 
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inferiority and of alienation, it will be impossible for them to throw off the 
economic shackles of neo-colonialism. The most prominent exponent of the 
psychological argument in its political dimension is, of course, Frantz Fanon. 
As Elie Kedourie has noted, Fanon regarded colonialism as having spawned a 
diabolical and inhuman society, and only with its total eradication could men 
be led to sanity and happiness. True decolonization needed violence. Fanon 
came to view violence as a cleansing force through which the colonized man could 
find genuine freedom and escape the current situation of false decolonization 
in which the indigenous bourgeoisie governed their countries through agree- 
ments reached with the metropolitan powers.46 Thus, from both the economic 
and the psychological perspective, the focal point of African historiography 
for the radical pessimists should be not African initiative but instead the more 
crucial process which led African patterns of development to become dependent 
upon alien interests.47 


Geoffrey Barraclough’s ‘Contemporary History’ and the colonial period 

The debate over the importance of the colonial period in African history is 
dependent in large part on the views of colonialism held by the various partici- 
pants. On the one hand there are the historical apologists for European rule 
who take a Eurocentric view of the colonial period. On the other hand there 
are the opponents of colonialism who attack it from either an Afrocentric or a 
radical pessimist position. A new perspective is perhaps needed on the colonial 
period, one that focuses on the essentials of the process of change in Africa 
since the late nineteenth century but at the same time avoids interpretations 
that revolve around a pro-colonial anti-colonial debate. In attempting to 
develop such a perspective, I wish first to examine the ideas of Geoffery 
Barraclough and others concerning historical analysis of the recent past and 
then to apply these ideas to an interpretation of the colonial period in African 
history. i 

Geoffery Barraclough introduces his Introduction to Contemporary History 
by stating that ‘we live today in a world different, in almost all its basic pre- 
conditions, from the world in which Bismarck lived and died.’ He then pro- 
ceeds to examine how these changes have occurred and to analyse the formative 
influences and qualitative differences which distinguish the contemporary world. 
In order to do this he sees the need for a new framework and new terms of 
reference that will reflect the underlying structural changes which have taken 
place since Bismarck’s day.*® A new period of history—in short, contemporary ' 
history—has come into existence, separated by a real gulf from the period of 
‘modern’ history. To understand and justify the study of contemporary 


46. Elie Kedourie, ed., Nationalism in Asia and Africa (New York, 1970), pp. 139-42; 
Martin Staniland, ‘Frantz Fanon and the African Political Class’, African Affairs, 68, 
270 (Jan., 1969), pp. 4-25. Kedourie also presents on pp. 488-539 an essay by Fanon 
on ‘Concerning Violence’, taken from his The Damned (Paris, 1963), pp. 29-74. 

47, Caplan, ‘Review’, p. 38. 

48, Barraclough, Contemporary History, p. 9. 
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history, the basic structural changes which have moulded the present era must 
be clarified. These changes are basic because they provide the context for 
political action. Among the changes that have taken place are Europe’s altered 
position in the world, the réle of the United States and the Soviet Union as 
super-powers, the end (or transformation) of the old empires, the reawakening 
of Asia and Africa, the readjustment of relations between light and dark- 
skinned peoples, and the atomic energy revolution. While there are differences 
of opinion about the significance of each of these developments, the combination 
of all of them provides contemporary history with a distinctive quality that sets 
it off from the preceding era.” 

The forces that produced the basic structural changes were the interlocked 
movements of the industrial and social revolution and the new imperialism of 
the late nineteenth century. The industrial and social revolution served both as 
a solvent and as a catalyst by creating our present-day urban and industrial 
society. The new imperialism spread the revolution which had originated in 
western Europe and the United States to the rest of the world. Thus, ‘by the 
end of the nineteenth century it was evident that the revolution that had started 
in Europe was a world revolution, that in no sphere, technological, social, or 
political, could its impetus be checked or restrained.”5° In terms of chronology, 
the years centring on 1890 serve as the watershed between modern and con- 
temporary history. The change-over did not take place at once, and a period of 
transition was needed throughout which the forces of the old order retarded 
the break-through of the new. But by 1960 the transition period was completed, 
for new issues were now the major issues facing the world. This had not been 
the case a few years earlier. Barraclough does caution, however, ‘that the 
world which has emerged is neither sharply cut off from the world out of which 
it emerged nor simply a continuation of it; it is a new world with roots in the 
old.?5 

While it is Barraclough who provides the principal analytical framework for 
the interpretation of the colonial period that I wish to suggest, there are also 
others who have contributed ideas supportive of Barraclough’s thesis. Among 
them is Carl Bridenbaugh who, in his 1962 address to the American Historical 
Association, focused on what he termed ‘the greatest turning point in all human 
history’, namely, the ‘great mutation’ (a term he borrows from biology) that 
has taken place in the nature of human existence during the twentieth century: 


‘The Great Mutation, or historical change, has taken place so rapidly’ 
and life has sustained such sudden and radical alterations (in the long course 
of time) that we are now suffering something like historical amnesia. In the 
present century, first Western civilization and now the entire globe have wit- 
nessed the inexorable substitution of an artificial environment and a materialistic 

49, Ibid, pp. 13-7. 
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outlook on life for the old natural environment and spiritual world view that 
linked us so irrevocably to the Recent and Distant Pasts. So pervading and 
complete has been this change, and so complex has life become—I almost said 
overwhelming—that it now appears probable that mid-nineteenth-century 
America or Western Europe had more in common with fifth-century Greece 
(physically, economically, socially, mentally, spiritually) than with their 
own projections into the middle of the twentieth century. Is it possible that 
so short a time can so alter the condition of man??? 


Although Bridenbaugh’s major intent was to discuss the question of how 
historians can deal adequately with the past in light of the Great Mutation, for 
our purposes he has joined Barraclough in putting his finger on the key feature 
of twentieth-century life as it exists on a world-wide scale. 

Another historian who has contributed significantly to understanding the 
contemporary world and its relationship with the past is Peter Laslett. His 
study, The World We Have Lost, is concerned basically with changes in social 
structure. The world we have lost, that is the traditional world which in 
England came to an end after the Tudor-Stuart period,®? was above all a patri- 
archal society. It remained so in its basic institutions until the arrival of the 
industrial revolution but has ceased to be patriarchal except for certain vestiges 
and in its emotional predisposition. The collapse of patriarchal society with 
the coming of industrialization, and not the rise of capitalism, is the point of 
critical change. ‘Time was when the whole of life went forward in the family, 
in a circle of loved, familiar faces, known and fondled objects, all to human size. 
That time has gone for ever. It makes us very different from our ancestors.’* 
The transformation from pre-industrial to industrial English society was com- 
plete by 1900.55 In place of what people considered to be an eternal and 
unchangeable society there came into existence a society which ‘is open to 
change, is expected indeed to change of itself, or if it does not, to be changed, 
made better, by an omnicompetent authority.*®* A changing society in turn 
made social revolution possible for the first time. Thus, the social history of 
England during the twentieth century has been one of revolution. Perhaps 
the most prominent feature of this revolution has been something approaching 
a total transformation in the position and outlook of women.®? While Laslett’s 


52. Carl Bridenbaugh, ‘The Great Mutation’, The American Historical Review, 68, 
2 (Jan., 1963), pp. 316-7. 

53. Peter Laslett, The World We Have Lost (New York, 1965), p. 26. The years 
1700-10 form ‘the final decade of the old world for our purposes’ (p. 60). 

54, Ibid, p. 21. 

55. Ibid, p. 200. 

56, Ibid, p. 4. 

57. Ibid, pp. 219-28. ‘“Revolution” as meaning a resolution of unendurable social 
conflict by reshaping society as a whole has been rejected here as impossible in pre- 
industrial times’ (p. 162). Between 1710 and 1900, the patriarchal nature of English 
society was undermined, but at the start of the twentieth century social relationships 
were still in the shape ofa pyramid. From that date, however, English society began ‘to 
look something more like a pear, tending to become an apple’ (p. 220). 
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analysis differs somewhat from that of Barraclough—for instance, he does not 
distinguish between the first and the second industrial revolutions, nor does he 
accept the notion of a watershed between the industrial and pre-industrial 
eras—they nonetheless are complementary in sustaining the view that there is 
a fundamental discontinuity between our world and that which preceded the 
twentieth century. 


How do the ideas of Barraclough, Bridenbaugh and Laslett provide a new 
perspective on the colonial period in African history? Do they not simply 
confirm the view that the era of European rule provided a decisive break with 
the African past? The answer is that the second question no longer seems large 
enough to be relevant. These historians, but particularly Barraclough, are 
viewing the twentieth century in a global perspective. Proponents of the 
decisive break argument, on the other hand, are looking at the colonial period 
almost wholly within the context of the relationship between Europe and 
Africa. Furthermore, they view Europe in terms of continuity and Africa in 
terms of discontinuity, rather than recognizing that the Great Mutation has 
made the discontinuity of the twentieth century virtually as revolutionary 
for Europe as it has for Africa. The argument for continuity is also largely 
irrelevant, if one accepts the concept of contemporary history. African history 
before 1880-90 remained largely separate from modern history, despite the 
integrative forces of the pre-colonial century.®* After 1960, African history is 
an integral part of contemporary history, as is that of every other area of the 
world. While the new Africa has roots in the old, it is nonetheless funda- 
mentally different. If historians are to understand present-day Africa, there- 
fore, they must focus primarily not on the continuity with the African past but 
rather on the new structural features that now separate Africa from its past. 
The work of Barraclough, Bridenbaugh and Laslett provides an antidote for 
radical pessimism also. The world has passed through a watershed, a Great 
Mutation, but the radical pessimists have failed to perceive this, for in their 
anti-capitalist arguments they have emphasized the element of continuity in 
history (despite viewing the colonial period as providing a decisive break). 
As Barraclough has noted, the causal or genetic approach, which originated 
with nineteenth-century German historians and then permeated much of 
historical scholarship, is no longer suitable for historians who wish to under- 
stand contemporary history and its relationship with the preceding era. 
Historians should cease attempting to demonstrate the continuity of history 
and instead focus on the different patterns that constitute the past.®° 

To restate the earlier question, how do the ideas of Barraclough and 
Bridenbaugh provide a new perspective on the colonial period in African 
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history? The leading feature of contemporary history has been industrializa- 
tion. It in turn has led to the-permeation by industrial processes of all facets 
of human life. Africa has experienced its share of this phenomenon, as 
Ousmane Sembene suggests in his novel about the workers who struck on the 
Dakar-Niger railway line for five months beginning in October, 1947: 


‘And so the strike came to Thies.... When the smoke from the trains 
no longer drifted above the savanna, they realized that an age had ended... . 
Now the machine ruled over their lands, and when they forced every machine 
within a thousand miles to halt they became conscious of their strength, 
but conscious also of their dependence. They began to understand that the 
machine was making of them a whole new breed of men. It did not belong 
to them; it was they who belonged to it. When it stopped, it taught them 
that lesson.’® 


Next to industrialization, urbanization stands as the most prominent aspect 
of the revolution that was taking place. Towns were not new to Africa, but 
what was new, in Thomas Hodgkin’s words, was ‘the great amorphous squalid 
agglomération urbaine’.®* While for most of the continent the great growth of 
cities took place after the second world war, in South Africa large-scale urban- 
ization dates from the late nineteenth century. Another important configuration 
of the contemporary era, and one that was generally absent from pre-industrial 
society, has been large-scale poverty. This has been described by, among 
others, Basil Davidson. ‘The situation in most colonies on the eve of indepen- 
dence—and therefore in the early years of self-rule—can... be summarized 
in one short phrase: acute and worsening poverty.’ This poverty has resulted 
from the demise of rural Africa, which propelled many men into the migrant 
labour force. The wages paid to migrant workers, however, have been insuffi- 
cient to alleviate poverty. ‘At best, these men could be said to be subsidizing 
rural poverty; at worst, they were merely surviving as individuals.’®* A further 
feature of contemporary history has been the revolt of Africa and Asia against 
the West. Barraclough notes that 


59. Barraclough, Contemporary History, p. 17. Ernest Laclau, in ‘Feudalism and 
Capitalism’, also faults Frank, and by extension the other radical pessimists, for their 
emphasis on continuity. He argues that greatly expanded productivity of labour has 
led to a change in the nature of metropolitan exploitation of the satellite countries. The 
relationship remains one of dependence but not necessarily one of underdevelopment. 
“It seers to me more useful’, he writes, ‘to underline these differences and discontinuities 
than to attempt to show the continuity and identity of the process, from Hernan Cortes 
to General Motors’ (p. 37). Yet Laclau still views the twentieth century in terms of 
underlying continuity, because for him the basic change was from the feudal to the 
capitalist mode of production in the seventeenth century (p. 27). 
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‘the change in the position of the peoples of Asia and Africa and in their 
relations with Europe was the surest sign of the advent of a new era, and 
when the history of the first half of the twentieth century, which, for most 
historians, is still dominated by European wars and European problems, by 
Fascism and National Socialism, and by Mussolini, Hitler, and Stalin—comes 
to be written in a longer perspective, there is little doubt that no single theme 
will prove to be of greater importance than the revolt against the west, °t 


To this extent, then, developments in Africa have been at the very core of the 
events that have shaped contemporary history. 

The colonial period thus was decisive in African history, not, however, 
because it was the colonial period, but because it coincided with the era of 
transition from modern history to contemporary history. Historians of Africa 
therefore should perhaps stop labelling the years from the late nineteenth — 
century to 1960 as the colonial period, and instead term them the period of 
transition from traditional to contemporary Africa. Its major feature was 
not colonialism but rather the spread of a world revolution into Africa. 


64. Barraclough, Contemperary History, pp. 153~4. 
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RHODESIAN MINING INDUSTRY 1900—1935 
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IN RECENT YEARS scholars have been paying increased attention to the question 
of how Europe was able to rule large areas of the world so cheaply and with so 
few troops. In part, it was the relatively limited resources employed by the 
imperial powers which led scholars to point to the importance of collaboration 
in colonial situations.1 Within the broad context of imperialism they have set 
out to explain major relationships of a political and economic nature which 
existed either between the metropolitan power and local élites (European and 
non-European) or between settler administrations and groups of African 
collaborators. In particular, there have been many studies which have focused 
on political collaboration and illustrated how European administrations with 
their limited resources retained control over extensive areas of Africa. 

Less common, however, have been studies which have demonstrated how 
specific industries requiring large labour resources within colonial economies 
have operated. For just as imperial powers relied on collaborators in the 
colonies to ensure contained control with limited resources, so colonial indus- 
tries with limited manpower resources and capital had to seek out groups of 
collaborators which would ensure their continued functioning and profitability. 
Colonial industries, especially during the early years of their development, 
were characteristically labour-intensive and the large number of indigenous 
workers employed on mines or plantations posed problems of control which in 
many ways paralleled other problems inherent in the colonial situation. The 
object of this study is to demonstrate the central role of collaborators in the 
Rhodesian mining industry during the early years of its development. 

The story of the growth and expansion of the Rhodesian mining industry 
does not follow a smooth and uninterrupted path of linear development. Started 
on a modest scale with two mines in 1893, the industry soon became ‘a specu- 
Jators’ paradise’, and the outbreak of the prolonged African Revolt of 1896-97 
simply served to delay the discovery that the Rhodesian goldfields did not 
Charles van Onselen is a graduate of Rhodes University and the University of the 
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constitute the second Rand which the British South Africa Company had hoped 
for.2 By the turn of the century it was becoming clear to capitalists that the low 
grade widely-disseminated gold deposits imposed distinct profitability con- 
straints on the industry. This realization, coupled with problems in securing 
an adequate labour supply for the embryonic industry, precipitated the collapse 
of the London market for Rhodesian stocks and shares in 1903. Between 1903 
and 1911, the industry experienced a painful period of reconstruction which 
necessitated, amongst other things, the curtailment of expenditure in order to 
ensure profitability. From about 1911, the majority of Rhodesian mining 
companies started to show modest profits and there was a steady development of 
the industry which dominated the economic development of the country. 

Despite its disastrous start, mining remained central to the economic expan- 
sion of the colony. It was the mining industry, and in particular the gold mining 
industry, that was ‘the main progenitor of the striking growth of the National 
Income during the years between the two world wars’.? Crucial to its develop- 
ment was the growth in the demand for cheap African labour. The number 
of Africans employed in mining rose from just over 17,000 in 1906 to the point 
where by 1935 the mines employed over 74,000 black workers. 

The labour supplies which made this expansion possible however, were not 
easy to attract either in terms of quality or quantity. Rhodesian mines were set 
within a regional economic system and they were forced to compete for their 
labour supplies with the more powerful Witwatersrand mining industry. With 
its less profitable mines the Rhodesian industry could not afford to pay its black 
workers the rates which they could command on the Rand and, for this reason 
amongst others, labour migration to the south became a well established feature 
in the colony. It was thus within the context of a regional economic system 
that the industry had to procure, control and discipline its African labour force.* 

To achieve the above objectives, however, the industry and administration 
of the colony required considerable numbers of personnel. Given the pre- 
carious profitability of the industry during the first ten years of its development, 
the employment of European personnel for these tasks could not have been 
contemplated. Similarly the BSA Company, which acted as company-govern- 
ment of the colony up to 1923, had severely limited resources; indeed the 
Chartered Company never paid its shareholders a dividend during the period 
that it was responsible for the administration of the territory. Like the indus- 
try then, the administration could not afford to employ or pay for many Euro- 
peans. Under these circumstances, industry and administration alike were 


2. For a brief account of this early speculative period see L. H. Gann, A History of 
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forced to seek the assistance of black intermediaries who, while relatively 
lucratively rewarded in terms of black wages, were still substantially cheaper to 
employ than white administrative officers. 

In particular, the industry and the administration made use of the services 
of four groups of black employees to ensure the day-to-day operation of the 
mines—the ‘native’ police, the ‘native’ messengers of the administration, the 
recruiters for the Rhodesian Native Labour Bureau (RNLB) and the so-called 
‘compound police’. It was primarily these four groups who ensured that the 
flow of labour to the mines was maintained, that the movement and mobility 
of Africans .within the economy was controlled and that the discipline in the 
mine compounds was maintained. 

All organizations, however, whether industrial or administrative, make use 
of the services of intermediaries who receive remuneration in accordance with 
their specific abilities and responsibilities and not all such groups are termed 
‘collaborators’. Thus, before proceeding, it seems necessary to justify the 
application of the term to these particular groups. There seem to be at least 
three reasons for its use within this context. First, as a group, these Africans 
were responsible for implementing a series of policies which the majority of the 
population had no share in formulating. These policies consequently led to a 
series of practices which the majority of the population found abhorrent. 
Secondly, they sold specific skills such as linguistic ability or military prowess 
which greatly facilitated the functioning of a labour-coercive system. Thirdly, 
and most importantly, these groups were consciously perceived as collaborators 
by the indigenous people in the colony and rejected for their role. 


Eligibility and selection 

The importance of the mining industry to the Rhodesian economy was such 
that the settlers had to take considerable care to ensure that the collaborators 
met their requirements—a factor which tended to rule out random appointments 
to these positions. Basically there were three factors which determined the 
eligibility and selection of collaborators—social distance, settler stereotypes 
and specific job requirements. 

In many cases, collaborators were selected because of their social distance 
from the majority of Africans amongst whom they would work. The social 
remoteness of the collaborators would ensure that they held loyalties distinct 
from those of the majority of the group and this fact in turn could be utilized 
by the settlers for political control. One of the earliest and more obvious 
examples of such political control through the use of social distance dates back 
to the period after the indigenous Shona and Nbedele tribes had revolted against 
settler control in 1896-97, Fearing further violence, the administration en- 
couraged the settlement of ‘loyal’ and ‘more advanced’ Fingoes (Mfengu) 
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from the Transkei in a buffer zone between settlers and the militaristic 
Ndebele. 

Somewhat more optimistically, the administration also hoped that these 
imported Mfengu tribesmen, being more proletarianized, would take to mine 
labour and by so doing would set an example to Shona and Ndebele com- 
munities. In this respect the settlers were hoping for the labour supply 
to be enhanced rather through the exemplary action of intermediaries than 
through the conscious and more directed efforts of collaborators, but by 1904 
they acknowledged that the project had failed in that regard.’ 

The rather optimistic use of social distance in the case of the Mfengu is in 
contrast with other cases where differences of culture were more consciously 
utilized. During the revolt of 1897-97 several Ndebele police had deserted 
and joined the African resistance where their particular skills had been’ used 
by the rebels. This, coupled with the fact that the Ndebele policemen had 
considerably abused their position before the outbreak of the revolt by dealing 
harshly with Shona tribesmen,® influenced the administration’s decision to staff 
the native police with Ngoni tribesmen after the revolt. The Ngoni were 
especially suited to the role precisely because they would have little in common 
with the local Shona communities and thus were unlikely to be‘ allied with 
them in any future revolt. Further, being isolated from local pressures and 
sympathies, the Ngoni police could more readily assist in the collection of tax 
which would in turn facilitate the flow of labour to the mines. Once they had 
served their purpose, however, and their retrenchment was required in order 
to assist in a reduction of expenditure, these cultural differences could also be 
used to disqualify them from the role. Thus in 1902 the Administrator, 
Sir William Milton, could argue for the retrenchment of ‘these Natives from 
Northern Rhodesia, not speaking the language or understanding the customs 
of the natives of the Country’.® 

This tendency to utilize social distance as a criterion for selection was often 
used in conjunction with other settlers’ ideas about the real orimagined qualities 
of various tribes. Cairns has shown how in the colonial situation tribes with 
strong military traditions and histories of resistance against settlers were often 
accorded sympathy and respect by Europeans.1° By contrast, weaker or 
fragmented tribes often tended to be neglected or despised by settlers. In 


6. C. J. Rhodes wanted 3 months’ labour for every ten acres of land allotted to the 
Mfengu. See Public Record Office (PRO), London, Colonial Office series (CO), 
CO 417/311, ‘Minutes of a meeting between the Rt Hon. C. J. Rhodes and Garner Sogini 
and other Fingo Headmen of the Fingo Location’, Bulawayo, 6 Sept. 1900. 

7. PRO/CO 417/397, BSA Co. Minutes, 17 Feb. 1904, Annexure 5, p. 12. 

8. See for example Vambe, Ill-Fated People, p. 108. 

9. PRO/CO 417/364, Milton to High Commissioner, 2 May 1902. 

10. H. A. Cairns, Prelude to Imperialism (London, 1965), pp. 108-113. 

11. These different attitudes can be clearly seen in Rhodesia, especially in the treat- 
ment meted out to the Shona and Ndebele after the revolt of 1896-97. The relatively 
generous treatment which the Ndebele received contrasts sharply with the lot of the Shona. 
See for example T. O. Ranger, Revolt in Southern Rhodesia (London, 1967), illustration 
facing p. 341. 
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practice in Central and Southern Africa this often meant that those favoured 
with settler respect were the tribal off-shoots of the powerful nineteenth century 
Zulu state. The Chief Native Commissioner of Rhodesia, H. J. Taylor, was - 
convinced that of the two tribal groupings in the country the Ndebele were 
‘more advanced and warlike’.12 The justifiable military reputation of the 
Ndebele made them most suitable, in settler eyes, for the role of policemen. 
The dismissed Ngoni policemen were thus replaced by Ndebele. It was on 
such occasions, when traditions past were used to justify present positions in 
the social structure, that settler perceptions reached stereotype proportions. 
Thus, in justifying the selection of the Ndebele to replace the Ngoni, Lt. Col. 
Bodle explained that ‘the Matabele as a race are far superior to the Mashona, 
and make better policemen’.1% The preference for Ndebele as policemen is 
interesting especially in the light of Milton’s argument for the dismissal of the 
Ngoni. In terms of the Administrator’s argument the Ndebele should have 
been ineligible for the task on exactly the same grounds as the Ngoni for, like 
the latter, they would not be conversant with the language or customs of the 
Shona. Again it is likely that it was precisely these differences which made 
them attractive as collaborators. As the numerically smaller tribe in Rhodesia 
who had been former overlords of the Shona, the Ndebele possessed qualities 
which could be utilized in the maintenance of settler control. 

It was thus a blend of justifiable reputation and settler stereotype which 
ensured that tribes with a military tradition played prominent parts in roles that 
frequently necessitated the use of force. This explains why, during the early 
years of the mining industry, Zulus, Ndebele and Ngoni were often found to 
occupy the quasi-military role of compound policemen.“ It is for this reason, 
too, that some of the dismissed Ngoni policemen readily found employment as 
compound police.15 In fact, several mines made it a policy to select former 
‘native’ police for the role of compound policeman.1¢ 

Settler stereotypes and social distance were not however the sole criteria 
that could be employed in the selection of collaborators. Certain tasks required 
specific skills and abilities and these might on occasion prove to be the over- 
riding considerations. This was particularly true of the messengers who were 
attached to the staff of the Native Commissioners, These Africans were 
required to have a thorough and intimate knowledge of the local terrain and 
the ability to communicate fluently with the local inhabitants.1?_ This familiar- 
ity with the language and knowledge of the local inhabitants was again put to use 
in the early years of the mining industry when native messengers were 


12. Report of the Chief Native Commissioner, 1914, p. 1. 

13. Report of the British South Africa Police 1900-01, p. 43. 

14. See for example Reports on the Administration of Rhodesia 1900-02, (London), 
p. 177; also National Archives of Rhodesia (NAR), NB 6/1/14, Compound Inspector’s 
Annual Report, Gwanda Division, No. 2, 26 March 1902. 

15. PRO/CO 417/385, BSA Co. Minutes, 19 Aug 1903, Annexure 25. 

16. See for example NAR, A 3/18/30/7, RNLB Inspector’s Report on visit to Wankie 
Colliery, Feb. 1913. . 

17. For note 17, see next page. 
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made to reside in the compounds and prevent the desertion of reluctant 
labourers.18 

It was through the use of such specific skills and abilities that the day-to-day 
operating efficiency of the system was maintained. The European members 
of the British South Africa Police, for example, were very dependent on the 
supporting role of the black collaborators. The Commissioner of Police 
was unstinting in his praise for the African members of the force and pointed 
out the importance of their role: 


t.. with recently joined Europeans who are totally incapable either to speak 
or understand the native language, work would have been rendered impossible 
without the assistance given by the native police. Native police on the 
whole are a very valuable asset, in fact indispensable.’!® 


Privileges and benefits 

Since the nature of the tasks which the collaborators undertook earned them 
the resentment and rejection of the majority of the population, it is necessary to 
explain why certain Africans were willing to fill these roles at all. Broadly, the 
answer to this question should be sought in the substantial privileges and bene- 
fits which accrued to the incumbents of these posts. Many of these advan- 
tages were specific to certain jobs, but here again there seem to be certain 
features which were held in common. 

Perhaps the most striking of these benefits was the exemption of collaborators 
from the necessity of doing manual labour. In a society where the ‘dignity of 
labour’ for black men was readily and frequently invoked this difference was 
all the more noteworthy.?° Capitdos (gang foremen) on the Rhodesian mines 
were parties to contracts which made them responsible for: ‘Supervising and 
turning out the natives under their charge, overlooking the sweeping of the 
compounds, examining and bringing up sick natives for medical inspection, 
tracing loafers and such similar duties as may be assigned to them by the Com- 
pound Manager of the Mine.”*4 This freedom from manual labour capitaos 
shared with compound police, native recruiters of the RNLB, ‘native’ police 
and the ‘native’ messengers. 

There were other more positive inducements for adopting a collaborating 
role. During the proceedings of an Industrial and Commercial Workers’ 
Union meeting in the late 1920s it was pointed out to the black trade unionist 


17, The power which flowed from the position of interpreter to the Native Commissioner 
was also capable of producing substantial friction between messengers and peasants, 
See for example NAR, N 3/28/16, anonymous letter to Chiefs Mdzwiti and Zumbe, 
15 Aug. 1915. 

18. See, for example, Rhodesia Chamber of Mines Annual Report 1902, p. 73. 

19. Report of the British South Africa Police for 1920, p. 4. 

20. The ‘dignity of labour’ was a recurring theme in the ideology of mine owners. 
See for example Bulawayo Chronicle, 1 March 1902. 

21. Correspondence relating to the recruitment of labour in the Nyasaland Protectorate for 
the Transvaal and Southern Rhodesia Mines, Cd, 3993 (London, HMSO, March 1908), 
p. 100. 
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addressing the meeting that there was a police informer present. The speaker, 
recognizing the informer, turned to his audience and told them; ‘I bet it was 
not his wish to join the police. He is a treacher by trade but he could not get 
better money at teaching. Because they do not get enough pay for teaching he 
is in the Criminal Investigation Department.”? The speaker was, of course, 
quite correct in pointing to the substantially higher remuneration which the 
collaborator received. 

Not only the native police received better wages than most Africans could 
hope for. Recruiters for the RNLB figured prominently amongst those with 
higher wages and at least one leading settler noted of the native messengers that 
‘although they did a great deal less work, they got far more pay than other 
natives.’23_ On the mines compound police earned well in excess of what most 
underground workers were paid. ’?4 

Over and above this higher rate of remuneration collaborators were also in a 
position to extract certain ‘fringe benefits’ from their employment. Exercising 
functions that were resented and wielding considerable power, these Africans 
were well-placed for receiving bribes or blackmailing peasants. Messengers 
sent out to recruit labour for the mines would ignore peasants who had paid 
suitable bribes or, if the occasion demanded, they could facilitate the provision 
of passes.25 Likewise the police who roamed town and country to enforce 
the pass laws were open to bribery.2® The same process is also evident in the 
activities of recruiters who had the task of securing labour for unpopular mines.?” 

Such opportunities for gaining spoils were not restricted to rural areas, nor 
was the objective always simply money—although even for compound police 
money was often the objective: 


‘A Compound Policeman at one of the large mines pretended to various 
Africans that he had the power to make their money increase. On receiving 
the clients’ cash he placed it in a magic tin which was buried for a set period, 
after which it was alleged the original outlay would be increased tenfold.’#8 


Compound police, like the messengers and recruiters, often commandeered 
African women and abused their power in order to extract sexual favours.?® 


22. J. R. Hooker, ‘The African Worker in Southern Rhodesia: black aspirations in a 
white economy 1927-36’, Race, 6, 2 (Oct. 1964), p. 164. 

23. Southern Rhodesia, Debates in the Legislative Council, Second session of the 6th 
Council, 28 April to 8 May 1915, col. 111. 

24, This higher rate of remuneration for compound police was a well entrenched feature 
in the industry. See for example NAR, A 3/18/30/4 Inspector RNLB to General Mana- 
ger RNLB Bulawayo, 25 Aug. 1911. 

25. For the acceptance of bribes see for example PRO/CO 417/552, Rex vs. Kasiwa. 
For the manipulation of passes see NAR, D 3/32/16, Case No. 432 of 1920. 

26. See for example Southern Rhodesia, Debates in the Legislative Assembly, Vol. VIL, 
29 May 1928, col. 310. Also, NAR D 3/19/4,-Preliminary Examination, Case 251 of 1906. 
27. See for example Rhodesia Herald, 27 June 1903. 

28. Report of the British South Africa Police 1957, p. 30. 

29. For an example involving compound police see NAR, A 8/3/8, Compound Inspec- 
tor’s Report, Gwelo, July 1919. For messengers, see Southern Rhodesia, Debates in the 
Legislative Assembly, Vol. VI, No. 36, 24 June 1927, col. 1961. 
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In addition, the administration tacitly expected peasants to offer recruiters 
and messengers food and accommodation during their journeys in the 
country. 

These opportunities for acquiring spoils must have made the role of collabora- 
tor more attractive for some Africans, but they also draw attention to another 
aspect of the collaborators—their notorious unreliability in the eyes of their 
settler masters. All the collaborators—police, recruiters, compound police 
and messengers alike—were considered unreliable and likely to abuse their 
authority unless under close personal supervision of settlers.°° The nature, 
frequency and similarity of these abuses, however, leave little doubt that they 
should be attributed not so much to personal weakness of the Africans con- 
cerned but rather to the nature of the roles which collaborators were called on 
to fill. The power and prestige which the settlers invested in the collaborators 
gave ample opportunities for abuse. 

In order to enhance the power of the collaborators and ensure that they 
could successfully undertake their respective tasks, the settlers extended a 
further privilege to these groups. Whereas under normal circumstances white 
Rhodesians were most unsympathetic to Africans wearing uniforms or even 
parts of uniforms,®! each of the groups of collaborators were entitled to and 
wore distinctive uniforms.®? 

The fact that these uniforms set them apart from the majority of the African 
population was not lost on the collaborators. One early observer noted: 
‘The Matabele are not free from vanity, and to watch these police “boys” 
going along Main Street one beholds a telling illustration of the sustaining 
influence of a new suit of clothes.”* So proud were the messengers of their 
uniforms that the administration humorously debated whether there ‘might 
be a strike if they proceeded to change them without due caution. 84 

The notions of power and prestige which the uniforms conveyed were not 
primarily intended for the personal satisfaction of the collaborators. Their 
purpose was to enhance the efficiency of such intermediaries when they operated 
amongst the African population. The use of uniforms could also, however, 


30. For reports on this unreliability in the case of compound police see, for example, 
NAR, A 3/18/30/6, Compound Inspector to Medical Inspector, Salisbury, 1 Dec. 1912. 
In the case of messengers see for example PRO/CO 417/507, London’ Board BSA Co. to 
Administrator, 5 Dec. 1911. Police see Debates in the Legislative Assembly, Vol. VII, 
29 May 1928, col. 310. 

31. There are numerous cases of Africans being prosecuted for wearing uniforms. 
See for example NAR, D 3/32/6, Case No. 718 of 1920 in which Tshifundo was fined 
aay NA wearing a military great coat. Also, Rhodesia (London), No. 178, 6 April 1901, 
p. 190. 

32. As officers of the administration it is to be expected that the police and messengers 
should be entitled to wear uniforms. The case for recruiters and compound police seems 
more debatable. RNLB recruiters received distinctive uniforms see, PRO/CO 417/461. 
Minutes BSA Co., 5 March 1908, Annexure 6. For compound police uniforms, see for 
example NAR A 3/18/30/43, Report on the Conditions Applying to Natives employed on 
the Wankie Colliery, 14 June 1908. 

33. Rhodesia, No. 226, 8 March 1902, p. 248. 

34. Rhodesia Herald, 22 November 1902, 
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facilitate abuses. The Salisbury-based Labour Office of the Nyasaland govern- 
ment noted how this occurred in the case of recruiters who operated on the 
Rhodesian border: 


‘Unfortunately recruiters’ messengers and touts are at present permitted 
to wear uniforms, some of which bear a marked resemblance to the uniforms 
worn by native police and administration messengers in Nyasaland. The 
effect on unsophisticated natives newly arrived in a strange country can be 
imagined, 735 


In Northern Rhodesia too, Africans recruiting labour for the mines passed 
themselves off as ‘police’—a practice that must have been made easier through 
their right to wear uniforms.°6 

The prestige which collaborators derived from the wearing of uniforms, 
however, was in itself not enough to ensure their efficient functioning. In 
addition the collaborators were allowed the use of weapons while undertaking 
their duties. Again, this does not seem so strange in the case of the colony 
police, but it does appear to be more out of place in the case of compound police, 
recruiters and mesengers. Their privileged access to weapons further high- 
lights the part played by collaborators in the operation of the major industry 
in the colony. 

During the very earliest years of the century some of the Africans recruiting 
labour for the Rhodesian mines in the countryside and escorting the labourers 
to the mines were armed with guns. In the period prior to the pass laws the 
use of armed guards must have done much to prevent desertions—a major prob- 
lem for the mine owners.3? In later years these recruiters were invariably 
armed with large sticks. On the mines themselves, sjamboks (leather whips) 
were prominent assets of the compound police. As Justice Watermeyer 
pointed out in the 1908 Battlefields case when four whites were prosecuted 
for thrashing African miners to death: ‘There were plenty of sjamboks handy— 
all the so-called “police boys” would have them.’8§ Native messengers too 
were universally armed with sticks and at least one head messenger executed his 
duties while in possession of a ssambok and a battle axe.5° 

The right to carry weapons and use force must, in some cases at least, have 
led to the deliberate recruitment of collaborators with suitable temperaments. 
The Oxford-trained Kingsley Fairbridge who at one stage worked for the 
RNLB certainly did not feel that the personality of his black assistant impaired 
efficiency: ‘The head boy of our native recruiters was one Sjambok, a son of 


35. G.N. Burden, Nyasaland Native Labour in Southern Rhodesia, (Salisbury 1938), p. 2. 
36. See PRO/CO 417/363, BSA Co. Minutes, 8 Jan. 1902, Annexure 13. The same 
practice also occurred within Rhodesia where recruiters passed themselves off as ‘police’. 
See for example Rhodesia Herald, 23 July 1915, 

37. See for example PRO/CO 417/363, BSA Co. Minutes, 8 Jan. 1902, Annexure 13. 
Prior to the Pass Law of 1901 desertions from the mines averaged between 10 per cent 
and 12 per cent of the labour force annually. 

38. PRO/CO 417/475. Confidential Report Rex vs. Macauley and others. 

39. See NAR, N 3/31/5, Statement by Nyakazunga. 
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Chief Katerere by a slave woman. He was as fierce and ill-tempered a little 
man as I have ever met, and it was his way to show scant respect to all but a 
favoured few’.4° It is equally significant that some compound police had names 
like Sjambok or Sergeant.*1 

But while some Africans may have got personal satisfaction from their work 
there were broader underlying reasons why most collaborators chose to fill 
these roles. Undoubtedly the more important of these reasons were the 
exemption from manual labour and the higher remuneration. It is now neces- 
sary to examine how the settlers made use of the services of their collaborators 
and what they expected in return for the privileges and benefits accorded to them. 


Roles and functions 

The growing requirements for African labour in Rhodesian mines were 
particularly difficult to meet in the years of expansion between 1900 and 1912. 
Numerous factors contributed to making mine labour singularly unattractive 
to peasants. Conditions in the mine compounds were appalling. In 1906, for 
example, 64 outof every 1,000 black Rhodesian mineworkers died from disease.” 
Further, those peasants who were anxious to sell their labour naturally showed a 
preference for the more lucrative Witwatersrand labour market. But perhaps 
most important of all was the fact that Rhodesian peasants were not sufficiently 
proletarianized to need to work on the mines. Shona communities in particu- 
lar sold large quantities of grain to the mines and this enabled them to raise 
sufficient cash for their requirements. It is against the background of these 
difficulties that one should see the quasi-military functioning of the collaborators 
whose task it was to secure and discipline labour for the industry. 

Despite the protestations to the contrary by the administration, forced labour, 
especially in periods of shortage, was consistently resorted to after the Revolt 
of 1897, The task of securing such labour was not always simple and on occa- 
sion it necessitated the personal intervention of the Native Commissioner. 
Thus, Assistant Native Commissioner Mullins wrote and explained the difficulty 
to Native Commissioner Stuart: 


‘After I received your order for 20 boys I sent Messengers to collect them» 
when I found that they could not get them I went myself and noticed directly 
they saw me they cleared. All those boys I sent you were caught at beer drinks: 
this being the only way to get them; it may be only because they do not 
want to work, on the other hand there may be something behind this we 
do not know of yet.’44 


40. K, Fairbridge, The Autobiography of Kingsley Fairbridge, (London 1927), p. 136. 
4l. See for example NAR, D 3/32/4 Case No. 33 of 1914 and NAR, D 3/32/3, Case 
No, 60 of 1913. 

42. See C. van Onselen, ‘Worker Consciousness in Black Miners’, 7. Af. Hist., loc. cit., 
pp. 240-1. 

43. For an analysis of the process of proletarianization, see G. Arrighi, ‘Labour Supplies 
in Historical Perspective: a study of the proletarianization of the African peasantry in 
Rhodesia’, Journal of Development Studies, 6, 3, (1970), pp. 197-234. 

44, PRO/CO 417/310, NC Malemas District to CNC Bulawayo, 26 Feb. 1900. 
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From this it is also clear that the messengers did not always find the task easy 
either. Working in isolated districts in small numbers the use of force alone 
was inadequate. Force was usually a final resort which supplemented a variety 
of other techniques adopted to achieve the same purpose. 

One such technique which messengers developed was to confiscate peasant 
possessions until the necessary labour was forthcoming. Cattle would be 
confiscated until labour requirements were met and in at least one district 
peasants responded by slaughtering their stock on a large scale.4* The latter 
action presumably was undertaken in the belief that increased meat consumption 
was better than loss without compensation. 

In the Makoni District in 1911, messengers developed other variations on 
the confiscation theme. In a letter to the Resident Commissioner members of 
the St Faith’s Mission described how the system operated: 

‘(1) The Native Commissioner calls in the Paramount Chief Makoni and 

demands labour. 

(2) Native Messengers are sent to practically enforce these demands. 

Intimidation is used where persuasion fails. 
(a) Open violence. 
(b) Natives are compelled to give up their thumb mark passes and so are 
liable to arrest. 
(c) Their women are either seized or held as hostages, or are threatened 
with seizure. 
(d) Natives are brought to Rusape and distributed. #6 
The allegations were later found to be substantially correct and led to the 
dismissal of the messengers involved—an action calculated to suggest personal 
irresponsibility on the part of the collaborators. 

The British South Africa Police also played their part in ERE labour for 
the Rhodesian mines. In the presence of armed police the Chief Native 
Commissioner ‘encouraged’ Africans to go out to work on the mines. The 
Chief Native Commissioner was no doubt aware of the fear which the collabora- 
tors aroused amongst peasants since he threatened to send out the native police 
and messengers to collect labour if his talk did not achieve the purpose.*’ 
In addition, in the years before the Revolt, African police resided in the com- 
pounds in order to prevent as far as possible the large number of desertions.** 

The bulk of the task of securing labour, however, fell to the native recruiters 
of the RNLB who operated in both Southern and Northern Rhodesia.4® These 
recruiters persistently and deliberately confused their role with that of the 


45. PRO/CO 417/309, BSA Co. Minutes, 4 April 1900, Annexure 2. 

46. Rhodes House, Oxford, Mss. Brit. Emp. S/22 G.184/3. E. Lloyd and Archdeacon 
Upcher to Resident Commissioner, 17 October 1911. 

47. Correspondence relating to the regulation and supply of labour in Southern Rhodesia, 
July 1902, Cd. 1200 (London, HMSO, 1902) pp. 16, 

48. See NAR, NB 1/1/6, CNC Minute No. 1720 of 1898. 

49. For examples of RNLB forced labour in Northern Rhodesia over a considerable 
ponde a see Rhodes House, Oxford, Venables Correspondence, Mss, Brit. Emp. 
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police and told reluctant peasants that they were doing ‘government’ work. 
In these cases too, the exercise of force was intrinsic to the nature of the task 
and it was sometimes exercised with fatal consequences. In 1901, Chief 
Chiawa was murdered in North Eastern Rhodesia when recruiter Jonas experi- 
enced difficulty in collecting labour.5®° Here again the individual collaborator 
was held responsible for the action and Jonas was made to face the legal conse- 
quences of his experience. 

Besides obtaining labour in the country, collaborators were also responsible 
for making sure that peasants did not desert from the mines—as recounted 
above this task fell partly to the police during the very early years. Later this 
duty was sometimes undertaken by compound police, who despite their lack 
of legal standing could ‘arrest’ deserters.54 Within the compounds, however, 
the prime responsibility of the compound police was to maintain discipline. 
Armed with their sjamboks the police could, if the occasion demanded, inflict 
punishment on their own responsibility—a procedure against which courts 
were reluctant to take action. More frequently, compound police were 
called upon to hold down workers while compound managers administered 
lashes for breaches of mine discipline. 53 

The powers of the compound police were thus capable of producing con- 
siderable discontent in the industry—a fact which the Commissioner of Police 
was aware of: 7 


‘Isolated instances of discontent occurred on a few mines, and investigations 
disclosed that the root of the trouble was the attitude of certain native police 
towards employees. These native police must of necessity be given con- 
siderable authority, and to expect that none will abuse it is to ask too much 
from human nature, ’54 


In these cases the abuse of power was again attributed to “human nature’— 
the weaknesses of the individuals concerned rather than the role which collabora- 
tors were chosen to fill. The implied tolerance of industrial discontent here 
is also in marked contrast to the attitude displayed towards discontent that 
emanated from other worker grievances. 


African responses to collaborators 

Perhaps the most widespread African response to collaborators was simply 
fear, avoidance and desertion. When the forced labour campaign recounted 
above took place in the Makoni district peasants left their kraals and slept in 


50. PRO/CO 417/363, BSA Co, Minutes, 8 Jan. 1902., Annexure 13. 

51. See NAR, D 3/32/3, Preliminary examination Case No. 94 of 1913. 

52. See for example the withdrawal of the charges of assault against compound police- 
man Simasiku in NAR, D 3/37/2, Case No. 166 of 1915. 

53. This was a frequent occurrence on Rhodesian mines. See for example NAR, 
D3/37/2 Rex vs. 123 Mine labourers 1913; NAR, D 3/32/18 Preliminary examination 
Case No. 205 of 1922; NAR, D 3/32/43 Case No. 909 of 1930. 

54. Report of the British South Africa Police 1937, p. 15. 
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the veldt. Native Commissioner Mullins was forced to catch men at beer 
drinks because, as he put it, ‘directly they saw me they cleared.’ Likewise 
Africans under escort to the mines often took the first available opportunity 
to desert. 55 

Not all collaborators, however, were fortunate enough to encounter these 
essentially defensive reactions. In the Sebungwe district, ‘certain messengers 
sent by the Native Commissioner to ascertain the reasons for the refusal of 
hut tax by the inmates of a certain kraal, were set upon by a mob of natives. 55 
Trooper Roach, sent to investigate the killing of stock in the Ndanga district 
where labour was being procured through stock confiscation, reported that the 
‘natives’ were ‘very cheeky’. ‘They refuse to show the messengers their hut 
tax papers, and refuse to give them any food, and have gone so far as to tell 
them they will shoot them and to look out when the white men leave 
the country.’5”? The inhabitants of the Ndanga district had no doubts as to 
where the ultimate power and protection of the collaborators derived from. 
Likewise the police during their constant checking of passes could expect to 
be assaulted on occasion.®8 

Incidents of spontaneous violence such as occurred at the Sebungwe kraal 
are in contrast to other events which show evidence of well-planned premedi- 
tated action against collaborators. Again the Makoni district affords an inter- 
esting and perhaps revealing illustration: 


‘Early in February 1919, the Head Messenger Rudzidzo, who had served the 
Government faithfully for over 24 years, was decoyed to a beer drink and 
murdered. Six natives, all relatives of the Paramount Chief Makoni, were 
convicted in the High Court, Umtali, in October and sentenced to death. 
The whole circumstances of this case were shrouded in mystery. The body 
has never been found, neither has any cause of murder been ascertained.’5® 


Many possible motives could account for the murder of Rudzidzo. One thing 
is certain—it is unlikely that the murdered man’s ‘high standing’ and ‘faithful 
service’ would necessarily have elevated him in the eyes of local tribesmen. 
It is possible that ‘faithful service’ during the forced labour campaign of 1911 
may well have been one factor which contributed to his death. 

There were also more interesting, if less effective, kinds of attempt to deal 
with collaborators. The year 1903 was a particularly difficult one for peasants 
over a wide area of Rhodesia. In the midst of serious drought and crop failures 
they were still expected to meet the tax and labour demands of the administra- 
tion. In these circumstances of stress the peasants turned to their traditional 
55. See for example Chinese Question in Rhodesia (Bulawayo 1901), p. 6. 

56. Report of the Administrator of Matabeleand 1899, p. 23, 

57. PRO/CO 417/309, BSA Co. Minutes, 4 April 1900, Annexure 2. 

58. See for example the assault by a mine labourer on an African policeman in NAR, 
D 3/32/9, Case No. 97 of 1917. 


59. Report of the Chief Native Commissioner 1919, p. 8. For the complex background 
to this case see, NAR, N 3/31/5. 
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religious authorities for guidance and assistance. Help was forthcoming in 
the form of a rain-maker named Manyanga (Son of the Mlimo—God). Many- 
anga travelled widely through Mashonaland visiting many of the influential 
chiefs inthe area. To the Shona peoples he brought a quasi-millenarian message 
of hope promising to send whirlwinds which would drive out the whites and 
restore the country to the blacks. For many Africans this must have offered 
a radical solution to what they considered to be the basic problem in the country. 

Manyanga, however, supplemented this broad and radical message with more 
specific claims, and promises of relief to peasants troubled by the persistent 
attention of collaborators: 


‘He stated that the Native Messengers (Policemen) would no longer trouble 
the natives. That already in the Gutu District these messengers had no 
more power. That ifthe whites were driven from the country the messengers 
would disappear with them and that those who did not side with him would 
also disappear with the whites, ’®° 


Here there was a clear attempt to close African ranks and confront the problems 
posed by collaborators. 

A closer look at the symbols of prestige which Manyanga employed gives 
added insight into the deep impact which the white administration and their 
collaborators had made in these rural communities. In several districts Many- 
anga termed himself ‘a Government’ and claimed to have the capacity to 
produce locusts and lightning—revealing pronouncements which must comment 
on the way that peasants perceived the administration. Further, he claimed 
to have personally disarmed a messenger in the Gutu district of his stick. 
This alleged feat, at a time when native messengers were still allowed to inflict 
corporal punishment, would have aroused considerable peasant admiration. 

The activities of collaborators were not however restricted to the rural areas. 
In the towns, villages and mining centres the police were particularly active in 
helping to enforce the pass laws. The original pass laws had been drafted by, 
and designed for the benefit of, the mining industry.** Since the basic purpose 
of these laws was to channel and control the flow of African labour in the 
economy, the legislation was subject to constant revision and amendments. 
The Native Registration Act of the late 1930s did not constitute a radical 
innovation, being simply the most recent of a series of acts. What is interest- 
ing for present purposes is the basis on which an urban-based political organiza- 
tion such as the Southern Rhodesia Bantu Congress objected to the act. Ina 
letter to the Chief Native Commissioner, Congress pointed out that not only 


60. PRO/CO 417/399, BSA Co. Minutes, 11 May 1904, Annexure 9. 

61. PRO/CO 417/399, BSA Co. Minutes, 11 May 1904, Annexure 9. For examples of 
corporal punishment inflicted by messengers, see PRO/CO 603/1, Executive Council 
Meeting, 18 June 1907. 

62. See Rhodesia Chamber of Mines Annual Report 1901, p. 19. 
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would the act constitute a ‘grave injustice’ but it would produce added friction 
between the collaborators and the community, since— 


€. . . the point of contact between the natives and the system of administration 
is not the Police Officer, not the Magistrate or the Native Commissioner or 
any responsible official, but the Native Constable, and we must face the fact 
that in a large number of cases the Native Constable is inclined to abuse his 
position somewhat. ’® 


The means of protesting and the setting obviously differ considerably from the 
attempts of Manyanga, but the predisposing cause was essentially similar— 
the power of the collaborators. 

A similar range of responses, from those of a spontaneous nature through to 
those showing evidence of systematic planned activity, is also evident if one 
switches attention to the compound setting. Within the more limited confines 
of the compound the power and authority of the compound policeman was 
always a potentially disruptive factor. 

Given the limitations of the situation many of the African reactions were 
defensive and evasive. The labour shortage which the King’s Mine experi- 
enced was directly attributed by the compound inspector in the district to the 
activities of alien compound policemen. Another common African worker 
response was to write anonymous letters to the compound managers com- 
plaining about, or pointing to, the activities of the compound police.® 

Compound police were not always fortunate enough, however, to avoid direct 
confrontation. In August 1927 mine labourers at the Wankie Colliery rioted 
and attacked the head police ‘boy’—a Ndebele named Johnny Sebelu who for 
many years had been the subject of worker grievances. It was the activities of 
the same Sebelu at Wankie which had in 1921 precipitated a strike at the Colliery 
that only ended when the police marched black miners back to the pit head.® 
Again it was the activities of compound police that were largely responsible 
for the strike at the Gaths Asbestos mine in 1919.67 

What is noteworthy about the riot and strike at Wankie is the multi-ethnic 
composition of the participants on each occasion. In each case the power of 
the collaborator prompted a response which transcended tribal interests. 
Like their country cousins African mineworkers were well aware of the fact 
that the loyalty of the collaborators lay elsewhere and that it did not embrace 
worker interests. When in 1927 the famous Shamva strike took place, the 


63. Rhodes House, Oxford, Mss. Brit. Emp. S22 G168, undated letter from the 
Southern Rhodesian Bantu Congress to the Chief Native Commissioner, Salisbury. 

64. Compounds belong to a set of sociologically specific institutions, the so-called 
‘total institutions’. See E. Goffman, ‘On the Characteristics of Total Institutions: the 
inmate world’, in D. R. Cressey (ed.), The Prison (New York, 1961), p. 17. 

65. NAR, N 3/22/1/2, Compound Inspector, Victoria, to Medical Director, 14 July 
1916. NAR, S 1175/7A, Compound Inspector’s Report, Matabeleland, January 1928. 
66. See NAR, D 3/37/13, Case No. 173 of 1927. NAR, A 8/3/9, Compound Inspec- 
tor’s Report, Bulawayo, September 1921, pp. 4-5. 

67. NAR, A 8/3/8, Compound Inspector’s Report, Victoria, July 1919. 
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workers made certain that the compound police were excluded from their 
deliberations. 68 


Collaborators and the social structure 

Implicitly it has already been suggested that there are a number of reasons 
for considering the collaborators as occupants of a distinctive stratum within 
the social structure. As members of this stratum collaborators received signifi- 
cantly higher remuneration and an exemption from manual labour. It is 
profitable to focus briefly on this aspect and examine how the collaborators 
consolidated and entrenched their position within the social structure. 

One feature which is prominent when examining the composition of the 
stratum of collaborators is the connection between the groups. Consider for 
example the links between the messengers and other African agents of the 
administration. In the years after the Revolt many of the ‘chiefs?’ were selected 
and subsidized by the administration. The role of chief was held, in the final 
analysis, because of satisfactory performance and loyalty to the government. 
In this important sense the chiefs themselves constituted a group of collaborators 
and it is unlikely that they commanded undivided loyalty from tribesmen. 
The chiefs, in order to execute their duties satisfactorily, had to co-operate 
with the Native Commissioner and much of the day-to-day communication 
between the two was maintained through the messengers. 

Given these parameters the Native Commissioners could operate with 
maximum efficiency when there was a high degree of rapport between chief 
and messenger. From the government point of view the more tightly-knit 
the group of collaborators the more efficient the administration was likely to 
be, and thus it is not particularly surprising to note that messengers were often 
recruited from the ranks of chiefs’ sons.°® For the African family concerned 
it not only reinforced control in an uncomfortable situation but also increased 
income. In the Belingwe district, for example, two brothers filled the role 
of messenger in rotation—each replacing the other after a period of 12 months’ 
service.?° In this way the kinship group, something which is pre-eminently 
associated with ‘traditional politics’ functioned in the modern colonial structure. 

These types of link were not confined to the rural areas as there was con- 
siderable lateral mobility by Africans moving from one collaborating role to 
another. Police often became compound police while recruiters were also on 
occasion drawn from the ranks of the police. But even between these move- 
ments kinship groupings are still to be found. The compound inspector 
noted of a Mashonaland gold mine: 


68. See NAR S 715/2, Statement by Wasiri, For an interesting and extensive account 
of the Shamva strike, see I. Phimister, ‘The Shamva Mine Strike of 1927’, Rhodesian 
History, Vol. II (forthcoming). 

69. See for example, PRO/CO 417/364, CO minute No. 34502; PRO/CO 417/534, 
BSA Co. Minutes, 24 July 1913. 

70. NAR, N 3/28/17, Native Commissioner Belingwe to Superintendent of Natives, 
Bulawayo, 19 October 1917. 
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‘The compounds are tidy and well kept by an able staff of police boys of 
mixed races. The indigenous natives are ruled by two sons of the Chief 
Matasa who maintain in the Rezende Compound the authority one would 
like to see them exercise in their own Reserves. They are young and well 
respected men with a little education, a type so much more to be desired 
than the usual decrepit native effort at authority in their home life where 
they seem to be objects of unexpressed derision.’”+ 


This passage also draws attention to the importance of education as a means 
whereby collaborators strengthened and entrenched their position in the 
social structure. Education was perhaps the most desired and financially 
rewarding benefit which the state could pass on to its collaborators. This was 
particularly true after the state opened agricultural schools at Domboshawa and 
Tjolotjo in the 1920s. As state enterprises these schools could offer places to 
the sons of collaborators and qualify them for the role of agricultural demon- 
strator, Keigwin, the Director of Native Development, was aware of the fact 
that his pupils were largely drawn from a particular stratum and that the educa- 
tion would bolster the position of the collaborators: 


‘Many of our pupils are sent by Native Commissioners, particularly the sons 
of messengers and chiefs. This, as it were, opens up the vision of a class of 
Government employee who will be the pick of the natives of the country. ??2 


Domboshawa not only turned out agricultural demonstrators, however, for 
with its considerable emphasis on military drilling it also provided many recruits 
for the police force.” In general the manual labour associated with agricul- 
tural demonstration was not attractive to children drawn from families which 
had largely obtained exemption from these duties. Accordingly, there were 
several strikes during the early years when pupils demanded a more literary 
education.” 

Despite this, many sons of chiefs and messengers did qualify as agricultural 
demonstrators. This education, despite its limitations for their purposes, 
they combined with their contacts in the rural areas in order to raise their own 
incomes. In theory the agricultural demonstrators were sent to work among 
peasants in an attempt to raise the general level of agricultural productivity. 
The Native Commissioner in the Goromonzi district noted that this plan 
worked out differently in practice. ‘One effect of the work of the agricultural 
demonstrators is to imbue a few natives with idea of making money, whereas 
the goal should be the raising of the level of agriculture throughout the reserves.’ 
He noted too that there was ‘a marked tendency for the demonstrators to become 
71. NAR, S 1610, Report of the Compound Inspector, Umtali District, April 1940. 
I am grateful to Ian Phimister who drew my attention to this passage. 

72. Report of the Director of Native Development, 1921, p. 18. 
73. See Rhodes House, Oxford, Mss. Afr. S. 749, B. S. Lloyd, ‘Early History of Dombo- 


shawa School, 1920-39’, p. 8. 
74, Ibid. pp. 2-3. 
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in effect, the farm managers of a few enterprising and money-seeking plot 
owners’.7° : 

At first sight this situation does not seem so serious, until one discovers just 
who the plot owners were—after all in Rhodesia at that time there were only 
900 such plots to be had. But the full implications for the position of collabor- 
ators in the social structure are better appreciated when it is realized that in one 
district-alone the messengers owned seven such plots.7® Thus by the early 
1930s there were the first hints that the collaborators were entrenching them- 
selves as a class in a political economy dominated by their white masters. 


Conclusion 

Professor Ronald Robinson is undoubtedly correct in suggesting that in 
Rhodesia, while ‘imperial control could dispense with native co-operation to a 
great extent, it could not on the other hand be upheld without the colonists’ 
consent.’”? While this assessment may be correct for political control in a 
colonial situation it cannot be said to hold as readily in the field of economic 
exploitation. From a systematic examination of the operation of the largest 
and most important industry in Rhodesia between 1900 and 1935, it is clear that 
the colonists themselves made extensive use of the services of groups of col- 
laborators which alone made it possible to procure, control and discipline 
African labour. 
75. Report of the Chief Native Commissioner 1932, p. 5. 


76. Ibid. 
77. Robinson, ‘Non-European Foundations of European Imperialism’, loc. cit., p. 122 . 
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INTERPRETING AFRICAN UNDERDEVELOPMENT: 
REFLECTIONS ON THE ILO REPORT ON 
EMPLOYMENT, INCOMES AND EQUALITY IN KENYA 


by COLIN Leys 
University of Sheffield 


In 1971 THE KENYA GOVERNMENT requested the International Labour Organiza- 
tion to make a study of unemployment in Kenya and to recommend what to do 
about it. The report of the resulting mission of 26 experts ran to 600 pages 
and was published in November 1972.1 As was to be expected, it provided an 
immense quantity of invaluable information. More important, it placed public 
discussion of the problem, and indeed of the wider issue of the nature of the 
Kenyan economy and the pattern of public policy, on a new footing. Although 
what follows will be critical, it should be made clear at the outset that the report 
is a major achievement of its kind and should play an important part in the 
future analysis of African underdevelopment. 

At first glance the report’s discussion of the general causes of unemployment 
seems to be broadly within the school of thought which sees it as arising from 
the ‘development of underdevelopment’ and the ‘dependency’ of peripheral 
countries on the metropolitan centres in the international capitalist economy. 
The report rejects the concept of ‘unemployment’ as its central concern, In- 
stead, it sees the problem as consisting of a structural distortion of the economy, 
which provides highly rewarding employment for a small minority, and a very 
large amount of barely productive, poverty-line employment for the masses— 
the ‘working poor’—in relation to whom the wholly unemployed are only 
another small minority; even if, when educated, a minority that is politically 
threatening. 

This analysis is worked out in great detail. The report points out that in the 
rural areas the main cause of unemployment and of unrewarding employment 
is that most people have little or no land, while a few hold large under-used 
acreages. Moreover, rural incomes, especially smallholders’ incomes, are being 
further depressed by declining rural-urban terms of trade. Young people 
entering the labour force therefore seek work in the towns, especially Nairobi. 
But in the towns modern sector employment has grown very slowly, thanks to 
This paper is adapted from part of a draft for a wider study of Kenya, to be published 
in 1974. It was originally presented to a seminar at the Institute of Commonwealth 


Studies, London, in February 1973. Colin Leys is now Professor of Politics at Sheffield 
University. 


1. Employment, Incomes and Equality: a strategy for increasing productive employment in 
Kenya (ILO, Geneva, 1972). 
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the capital-intensiveness and limited markets typical for foreign-owned manu- 
facturing plants, most of which are import-substituting in the strict sense, in 
that they simply produce locally what had formerly been imported, namely 
relatively sophisticated consumption goods for the highly paid few. Employ- 
ment in such concerns—and similarly, though less markedly, in the service 
industries which also cater primarily for the same customers—is well paid, and 
moreover offers especially high rewards to those with advanced formal educa- 
tional qualifications. Consequently, people have been willing to pay a very 
high price for schooling and there has been a massive expansion of it, accelerating 
the flow of people to the towns where the jobs calling for school qualifications 
are to be had. But since there are few such jobs, most of the young migrants 
eventually find work in what the report calls the ‘informal sector’, meaning 
economic activities which largely escape recognition, enumeration, regulation 
and protection by the government. In the towns this sector accounts for an 
estimated 28-33 per cent of all employment.? Labour-intensive, competitive, 
using locally produced inputs, developing its own skills and technology, locally 
owned and controlled, the informal sector is in the mission’s view the model of 
the kind of economy Kenya needs; but, instead of being encouraged to the 
maximum, it is restricted and harassed so that it too fails to furnish adequate 
incomes to those who are engaged in it. 

In a historical chapter the report traces this complex of relationships to the 
fact that at independence the colonial economy was taken over largely intact, 
and that this economy had been structured to yield high incomes for the small 
white minority; and it also points out that many factors—the school system, the 
pattern of government spending, the fiscal and tax system, and investment 
policy—reinforced this economic structure. 

‘Since independence, economic growth has largely continued on the lines 

set by the earlier colonial structure. Kenyanization has radically changed 

the racial composition of the group of people in the centre of power and 
many of its policies, but has had only a limited effect on the mechanisms 
which maintain its dominance—the pattern of government income and 
expenditure, the freedom of foreign firms to locate their offices and plants 
in Nairobi, and the narrow stratum of expenditure by a high-income 

elite superimposed on a base of limited mass consumption. . . . 

Unless there is a major change in development strategy and policies, and in 

the absence of effective and powerful redistributive mechanisms, the heavy 

concentration of income is likely to continue and may be further intensified 
in the future. A high degree of income inequality is a characteristic feature 
of private enterprise economies in an early stage of development. Further, 
these inequalities tend to be intensified with the growth of the economy over 
long periods of time. There are reasons to believe that such dynamic factors 


2. Ibid., p. 225. The concept of the ‘informal sector’ is discussed at length below, 
pp. 425-7. 
3. Ibid., p. 11. 
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tending to perpetuate and intensify inequalities may be operative in the 
Kenyan social and economic system. ’4 


So far so good. But when, in the following chapters, the report turns to 
making recommendations it suddenly becomes clear that the mission’s diagnosis 
of the problem is in fact very far removed from that of the ‘underdevelopment’ 
school which it seemed initially to reflect. For the recommendations can only be 
describedas utopian. To generate productiveemployment for the masses, the one 
per cent of the population earning over £700 per annum (the rich) would, under 
the mission’s proposals, accept a substantial cut in their real incomes immediately 
—through drastically improved and more progressive tax collection—followed 
by a complete freeze for five years, and thereafter would forego any substantial 
improvement for a further seven years (to 1985):° so that the real incomes of 
the ‘working poor’ and the wholly unemployed could be doubled, bringing them 
by 1985 at the latest up to roughly the level of the legal minimum real wage 
adopted for Nairobi in 1966. This is called ‘redistribution from growth’; 
after the first impact of the improved taxation of the rich, they would be asked 
only to give up any further improvement for a period of from ten to twelve years, 
while all economic growth was channelled via taxation into investment designed 
to increase rural incomes and expand and foster the informal sector of urban 
employment. This would also be accompanied by the redistribution of land 
from large to small holdings, and a redirection of services like extension and 
credit towards the mass of really small farmers, together with a varied package 
of programmes for every district and division on the lines of the former Special 
Rural Development Programme; a complete restructuring of the educational 
system to provide mainly vocational basic schooling free for every child; much 
tougher terms for new foreign investors, with a progressive reduction of 
monopoly profits by a radical revision of protection of all kinds, tightened 
company taxation; and so on. 

The character of these recommendations becomes clearer if they are seen in 
terms of the various groups whose interests they would affect. To put it ina 
nutshell, the people who had fought their way to positions of power and wealth 
—ministers, MPs, councillors, KANU office-holders and their various clien- 
teles—were to agree to surrender a significant part of the advantage they have 
gained for themselves and their families. To begin with, they would start 
paying, or start paying much more, income tax, as a result of a drastic tightening 
of collection (the mission cited evidence suggesting that over 50 per cent of 
those liable to pay income tax were not assessed) and making the tax progressive. 
Those with large ex-settler farms who were seriously in arrears with payments 
to the credit agencies would have their farms taken away and redistributed in 


4. Ibid., p. 97. 

5. That their taxation proposals combined with a salary freeze would mean a reduction 
of real income for the rich was recognized by the mission in a footnote on p. 111 but not 
in the text. It would be interesting to know which of the two recommendations the 
mission assumed the government would be more certain not to implement. 
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smallholdings to the landless. In the longer run, all would agree to a land tax 
which would make it essential to sell off land which was not being profitably 
farmed. The better-off smallholders, teachers, traders and the like, who 
had obtained the larger low-density plots on the Million Acre settlement 
schemes, would be put under similar pressures to subdivide and sell off the 
greater part of their holdings so that this could be redistributed in smaller plots. 
Those traders, distributors, transporters, owners of service enterprises who 
had succeeded in breaking into some more or less protected area of activity, 
where a more substantial and secure profit could be made, should prepare to give 
up their new-found protection in favour of the competitive ‘informal’ sector 
from which they had recently escaped. Higher civil servants and company 
executives would accept a five-year freeze of salary scales (though the mission 
thinks that their annual increments might perhaps keep their real earnings level 
with inflation), and minimal improvements for at least a further five years after 
that. Middle-level civil servants, office staff and higher paid wage earners 
would accept minimal improvements for ten years. The areas of the country 
best provided with services, notably Kikuyu, Embu, Meru and Machakos, 
would give up their lead so that services elsewhere could te brought up to a 
comparable level. Last but not least, foreign enterprises would pay higher 
corporate taxation, drastically reduce their profit remittances, and shift away 
from. the capital-intensive technology and imported inputs usually supplied 
by their parent companies, without a significant loss of enthusiasm for investment 
in Kenya. b 

The obvious puzzle presented by these proposals is what incentive the 
mission thought all these groups—the heart and soul of the comprador alliance— 
might possibly have for making such sacrifices. 

In considering this, two further points need to be borne in mind. One is 
that many of the mission’s proposals are not novel, but have been proposed 
and in practice rejected earlier. On the whole, the report says little about these 
earlier initiatives, and less about their fate.” Secondly, there is at least a family 
resemblance between the mission’s package of proposals and the essentials of 
the former programme of the banned Kenya People’s Union. ‘This is not to 
say that the KPU had worked out a programme anything like as fully or with 
such sophistication as the mission, but then the mission does not, for its part, 
seem to have pondered the significance of the suppression of the KPU. What 
did the mission think would induce the government to do in the 1970s what it 
had not only not done, but had destroyed its opponents for advocating, in 
the 1960s ? 

6. This was the general theme of the mission’s many detailed recommendations for 
cutting down on protection and monopoly profits, by a revision of tariff and import quota 
restrictions, by the effective abolition of restrictive licensing in trading and transportation 
and of the oligopolies handed out by the KNTC—see especially Chapter 12. In its ` 
discussion of the ‘informal sector’ however, the mission tended to gravitate in an opposite 


direction, perhaps without perceiving any contradiction (see below, p. 427). 
7. For note 7, see next page. 
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From the report itself it is hardly possible to answer this. In several places 
the mission cites the principle of ‘growing incomes, equitably distributed’, 
from Sessional Paper No. 10 of 1965 on African Socialism, as if the mission’s 
endorsement would somehow revive the government’s commitment to it. 

At other times, the mission seems almost to suggest that, whatever their 
short term disadvantages, its proposals are in the long term interests of the 
régime. In a final chapter, called ‘The Cost of Inaction’ it writes: 


‘We realise that in many cases action along these lines may be difficultr— 
politically, administratively, financially and psychologically. It may repre- 
sent a break with familiar traditions and offend or hurt sectional interests. 
But when the cost of action is weighed we plead that the cost of inaction 
be also considered ... Moreover, the cost of dealing with problems may 
be so much higher once they pass the threshold of what is considered toler- 
able, since the opportunities of dealing with them by rational and consistent 
methods and by national consensus may be greatly lessened .. . 

The frustration of younger people in search of opportunities—frustration 
instilled by their present preparation for life—may lead to alienation and 
intolerable tensions . . . 

. . . the problem may become insoluble in future, whereas it can still be 
avoided by timely action.’® 


But the mission does not make clear what ‘intolerable’ means in this context, 
and the hard fact remains that the ‘cost’ of inaction, in the future as in the past, 
will evidently be borne by the ‘working poor’, not by the leading supporters 
of the régime. Or did the mission believe that the government’s power ulti- 
mately depended on the support of the ‘working poor’ ? 

The mission’s thinking about the motivation for implementing its proposals 
is unclear; and, on further reflection, one comes to see that the reason lies in a 
fundamental flaw in its original analysis of the problem. 

Although it devotes a chapter to the historical context, the report’s conception 
of history is narrow. It sees the problem as one of explaining how the in- 
equality of incomes established in the colonial period (under ‘the influence of 
the colonial government and the European settlers’) came to be carried over 
into the post-independence period. Basically, its explanation for this is that 
for the African leadership, conditioned by years of exposure to the European 
reference-group, ‘the political aim of taking over the economy became merged 
almost imperceptibly with the individual aspirations to take over the jobs, 
positions and life styles which the economy made possible:’ ‘the immediate 
problem appeared to be to take over the economy, not to change it.®° The 
7. Many examples could be given: they would include income tax reform, ceilings on 
land holdings, foreclosing on ADA and AFC defaulters, reduction of effective protection, 
abolishing restrictive road licensing, etc. 


8. ILO Report, pp. 327-9. 
9. Ibid., pp. 87-8. 
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‘historical context’ thus becomes reduced almost to the reporting of an under- 
standable past mistake which, once perceived, can be corrected. 

How and why the Europeans became established in Kenya in the first place, 
the relatively epiphenomenal role played by the ‘settlers’ proper in the pene- 
tration of the country by foreign capital, the adaptations of foreign capital to 
the transitions of independence and to changing world conditions—in a word, 
some of the most important and continuing forces which created and still 
determine the problem of unemployment in Kenya—are not discussed. Nor are 
the political mechanisms which continually enforce and reproduce inequality; 
inequality is discussed as something which perpetuates itself by mere inertial 
force, rather than as constantly developing and evolving as the result not merely 
of continued old policies but of new policies adopted since independence 
which have reinforced inequality and extended it in fresh ways. 

Consequently, what the mission sees as centrally wrong in the situation is a 
vicious circle of extreme inequality of incomes leading to a distorted pattern 
of demand: very narrow markets for sophisticated goods and services capable 
of being provided only by protected, capital-intensive concerns using advanced 
foreign-owned technology and imported inputs, with a consequent further 
stagnation in the domestic rural and informal sectors, and a further reinforce- 
ment of income inequality. What they want instead is a redistribution of 
income, giving rise to a wide market for goods and services of arelatively simple 
kind that could be produced by an expanding, locally owned, labour-intensive 
and local input-using industry. But the mission also takes it for granted that 
this change must take place within a capitalist framework. What it wants is 
an autonomous local capitalism, reformed and free from contradictions. If the 
measures it sees as necessary for achieving this are unreal, it is because the 
goal itself is unreal. The contradictions of monopoly capitalism, as they are 
experienced at the periphery of the system, cannot be so easily resolved. 

In the first place, as we have seen, comprador interests are inseparably bound 
up with the dominance of foreign capital. To speak of removing that domi- 
nance through the agency of the comprador régime is naive. The mission was 
evidently unwilling to accept that the economic and social problem of poverty 
and unemployment, which it saw to be connected with income inequality 
and with the role of foreign capital, was an integral part of a larger whole, of 
which the international capitalist system on the one hand, and the system of 
political power in Kenya on the other, were also integral parts. The mission 
wrote of social or political factors antithetical to its own proposals as ‘interests’ 
or ‘obstacles? which would have to be over-ridden or overcome, as if there 
were some further ‘interest’ independent of these and more powerful, which 
would respond to its appeal.1° But in fact the political power of the compra- 
dors, and the political impotence of the ‘working poor’ and the unemployed, 
are equally integral parts of the mechanism of underdevelopment. 


10. For note 10, see next page. 
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Another way of understanding the flaw at the centre of the mission’s thinking 
is to examine more closely its concept of the ‘informal sector’, which it clearly 
regards as a major conceptual advance.4! The ‘informal sector’ consists of 
` things ‘done in a certain way’—a way characterized by ease of entry into the 
activity concerned, reliance on indigenous resources, family ownership, smallness 
of scale, labour intensiveness and ‘adapted technology’, skills acquired outside 
the formal school system and unregulated and competitive markets. The 
question is, the mission says, why this way of doing things provides such low 
incomes for those who do them. The answer, it believes, is three-fold. First, 
the low income of those it caters for; second, official discouragement, owing to a 
‘pejorative’ official view of the value of such activities; and, third, lack of demand 
from the ‘formal sector’, public and private. Therefore, it proposes that 
besides increasing the incomes of the poor the government should turn from 
harassing to fostering the ‘informal sector’, and should also start placing official 
orders with it, and inducing firms in the ‘private’ (‘formal’) sector to do like- 
wise. From being the Cinderella of underdevelopment, the ‘informal sector’ 
could thus become a major source of future growth. 

In one sense this argument is almost true by definition. Jf the incomes of 
the poor were doubled and #f foreign owned firms were induced to place orders 
for their inputs with small-scale local family businesses instead of abroad, and 
if the government placed its orders with such businesses and ¿f no legal obstacles 
were placed in the way of such businesses multiplying, then it is fairly clear 
that such businesses would multiply. What is much more doubtful is 
whether the ‘informal sector’ would continue to exhibit the characteristics which 
the mission now admires; and even more interesting, perhaps, is the question 
of what would be gained if it did. 

For what, after all, is the ‘informal sector’? In illustrating the concept the 
mission generally refers to self-employed craftsmen and the like in the towns: 
‘a variety of carpenters, masons, tailors and other tradesmen, as well as cooks 
and taxi-drivers, offering virtually the full range of basic skills needed to provide 
goods and services for a large though often poor section of the population’; ‘the 
carpenter at work behind his dwellings, the tailor inside an unmarked mud and 
plaster hut, or the matatu (illegal taxi) driver who is out earning fares’??? Else- 
where, it recognizes that squatters on unused private or state land also fit the 
definition of the ‘informal sector’, But, in spite of the fact that its interest 
in the ‘informal sector’ is primarily in its labour-intensive character, it refers 


10. See, for instance, the reference to ‘sectional interests’ in the passage quoted above, 


p. 

11. The mission recorded a debt in its thinking about the ‘informal sector’ to a ‘num- 
ber of sociologists, economists and other social scientists in the Institute for Development 
Studies at the University of Nairobi’, and added: ‘One begins to sense that a new school 
of analysis may be emerging, drawing on work in East and West Africa and using the 
formal-informal distinction to gain insights into a wide variety of situations’ (p. 6). 
Perhaps the mission’s demonstration of where such a ‘school’ would lead will encourage 
the emergence of a more radical and satisfactory approach. 

12. ILO Repoft, pp. 5, 225. 
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much less often to the fact that it consists also, and predominantly, of wage- 
workers; and this omission also enables the mission to write as though the wholly 
unemployed were somehow ‘outside’ the sector altogether. Yet, what stands 
out about the so-called ‘informal sector’ is that it denotes primarily a system of 
very intense exploitation of labour, with very low wages and often very long 
hours, underpinned by the constant pressure for work from the ‘reserve army’ 
of job seekers. The mission noted evidence that in 1970 the lowest paid workers 
in Nairobi worked the longest hours; almost 30 per cent of those earning less 
than 200 shillings per month were working over 60 hours per week. On 
smallholdings in the rural areas in 1968 wages were in some places as low as 
50 cents a day, and the rate most often given was between 1/50 and 2/— a day.1* 
The ‘informal sector’ is in fact a euphemism for cheap-labour employment, 
based on Jandlessness and unemployment, and, as the mission notes, the bulk 
of it is ‘economically efficient and profit-making’.14 

A second fundamental feature of the ‘informal sector’ is that the economic 
activities (and inactivities) it comprises are linked intimately to the so-called 
‘formal sector’. What they do is to provide goods and services at a very low 
price, which makes possible the very high profits and wages of the ‘formal 
sector’ (i.e. the monopolistic sector). Smallholders provide cheap food crops, 
pastoralists provide cheap beef, petty traders provide cheap distribution, 
‘subsistence’ transporters provide cheap communications, the makers of 
shoes out of old tyres and the bicycle repairers and the charcoal burners and 
sellers provide cheap goods and services designed for the poverty life-style of 
those whose work makes the ‘formal sector’ profitable, and which enable them 
to live on their wages. From this point of view the sort of urban activities 
mainly considered by the mission are only a small part of the far larger system 
of exploitation on which the ‘formal sector’ rests, including, of course, the 
so-called ‘formal’ agricultural sector, for which specially low legal minimum 
wages are set—not to mention such features as the even lower wages actually 
paid in the African-owned large farm sector, and the revival of squatter labour. 
The ‘informal sector’ of the mission’s report is, then, only a—somewhat 
romanticized—part of the whole range of low-return activities which generate 
surplus for appropriation by the owners of foreign capital and by the compradors. 
The mission’s prime concern in its celebration of the ‘informal sector’ is to 
‘rehabilitate’ it; to deny that it consists mainly of ‘the street hawker, the boot- 
black, and the youths idling on street corners’—those in occupations deemed 
to be ‘unproductive’ and ‘parasitic’-—and to insist that the ‘bulk’ of it is 
‘productive’. But perhaps the conventional image of the ‘informal sector’ as 
consisting of people like prostitutes, hawkers and bootblacks symbolizes a 
truth which is lost sight of in the mission’s report; i.e. that the carpenter, the 
squatter and the woman labourer working on a smallholding for 1/50 shillings 


13. Mimeographed draft of J. Heyer, D. Ireri and J. Moris, ‘Rural Development in 
Kenya’ (Institute for Development Studies, Nairobi, 1969), p. 167. 
14. ILO Report, p. 5. A 
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per day have in common with the prostitute and the bootblack the fact that 
they too are forced to sell something very cheaply, without which the wealth 
of the rich would be impossible. 

At any rate, it is rather ironic that the mission sees one of the main keys to 
an employment-oriented development strategy as consisting in effecting links 
between the ‘informal sector’ and the ‘formal sector’. What this really means 
is that the sort of links which the monopolistic, mainly foreign, sector has nor 
previously found it profitable to have with small-scale African firms, and which 
the government itself has hitherto had mainly with foreign firms, should now 
be added to the vital if less direct links which already exist between foreign 
capital and the government on the one hand, and the rest of the economy on the 
other. Provided the new goods and services which foreign capital would 
procure from the ‘informal sector’ were cheap enough to compensate it 
for what it would lose in not buying from its own sources of supply abroad, no 
doubt it would be happy to collaborate. But this could only happen if, in 
addition to ‘informal’ wage rates remaining extremely low, a good deal of 
regulation and protection was introduced to govern these transactions. The 
mission, for instance, envisages special training schemes for ‘informal’ pro- 
ducers entering into arrangements to supply goods to ‘formal sector’ enter- 
prises, state loans for plant, long-term purchasing contracts and the like; what 
would still be ‘informal’—i.e. competitive—about the activities involved in 
this process would evidently be only the wages paid.!5 Significantly enough, 
when it discusses trade unions, the mission does not say whether or not it 
envisages union organization developing among the workers in the greatly 
expanded ‘informal sector’ which it wishes to create, and in general its discussion 
of ‘industrial relations’ scarcely seems to envisage the possibility of a conflict 
of interests between employers and workers, as the remarkable last sentence 
of the following passage indicates: 


‘It is hoped [the report does not say by whom] that increased trade union 
activities in the rural sector may help to bring about an improvement in 
the working and living conditions of rural workers.... They could exert 
effective pressure when necessary, to protect the interests of small farmers, 
casual workers and landless labour. . .746 


In a word: by talking of two ‘sectors’, the mission saw a duality (the word 
is theirs) where there was a unity—between the mass of very low incomes in 
general and the high profit levels of most firms; and it ignored a vital divergence 
of interest—between the employers and the workers within the so-called 
‘informal sector’. The most probable effect of the mission’s proposals—even 
in the unlikely event of its recommendations on income redistribution and the 
15. For instance, the mission recommended with regard to government building that 
‘the de facto policy of awarding construction contracts to enterprises paying less than 


official minimum wages could be made official . . .? 
16. ILO Report, p. 259, 
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circumscription of foreign capital being implemented—would be primarily 
to direct business to low-wage African-owned enterprises, and to enable a 
new stratum of the African petty-bourgeoisie to transcend the limitations of 
the competitive market and achieve a measure of protection among the ranks 
of the auxiliary bourgeoisie.1” 

It is true that, because Aftican small firms tend to be more labour-intensive 
than large foreign ones, the problem of unemployment would probably be 
relieved ;1® but it is not clear how the mission’s proposals in this area would relieve 
the problem of the ‘working poor’. On the contrary, one might almost say 
that the real meaning of the mission’s proposals about the ‘informal sector’ 
is that exploitation should be spread more evenly. 

Nor—finally—it is clear how, after the recommended redistribution of income 
has been initially brought about, the problem of inequality and unemployment 
is not to reappear. The mission’s treatment of this point is brief, and can 
be quoted in full: 


‘It cannot be emphasised too much that our strategy is based noton permanent 
transfers of income to the lowest income group through redistribution from 
the top, but on investment to provide the unemployed and the working poor 
with the basis for earning reasonable minimum incomes the levels of which 
can be raised over time. Initially, the target would be to double the present 
average income of the lowest income group by giving an income to the 
unemployed and raising the incomes of the working poor. Our hope and 
expectation is that once this has been achieved the economic system which 
will have been created as a result of the new strategy will continue afterwards 
to make for more equal income distribution and an economic growth which 
is the healthier and faster for being more widely shared and more equitably 
distributed.’ 


The mission’s faith in the possibility of a reformed capitalism, free from contra- 
dictions, is made even more clear when it goes on to say that ‘an employment 
strategy can be sustained only on the basis of a national consensus, when all 
concerned fee] that they benefit fairly. It would be interesting to know what 


17. One problem not adequately discussed in the report is the extent to which con- 
sumer tastes have already been moulded by advertising and conspicuous consumption 
by the rich so that any substantial increase in the incomes of the working poor would 
expand demand for ‘formal sector’ products (such as bread, leather shoes, bicycles, etc.) 
rather than for ‘craft-produced’ cheap goods, 

18. This is on the assumption that the steps recommended against the excesses of foreign 
firms with regard to surplus transfer, etc., and other measures would not reduce the 
overall growth rate of a minimum of 6 per cent per annum assumed by the mission. 
The mission’s judgment that its recommendations would not, on balance, do this 
seems well founded, but with an important proviso: this would depend on the balance 
of its proposals being faithfully reflected in the balance of the measures adopted. 
If they were implemented selectively, and especially if the redistribution of income were 
much less than it recommended, balance of payments constraints and other problems 
might well reduce the overall rate of growth so that the level of unemployment was not 
materially reduced. 

19. ILO Report, p. 114, 
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mechanisms the mission thought would operate in the Kenya of the late 1980s 
to keep raising the ‘reasonable minimum’ income levels of the mass of the 
poor, and to prevent political and social inequalities from reinforcing economic 
inequality in the manner characteristic of the sort of ‘classical’ capitalism they 
seem to favour. One may also wonder where to look for examples of a ‘national 
consensus’ about the ‘fairness’ of the distribution of benefits under a capitalist 
system. In fact, in reading the report one is more than once inclined to wonder 
if the mission did not tend to envisage that the future governments of Kenya 
would be socialist rather than capitalist in outlook, even though the whole 
thrust of its report was to show how a capitalist and not a socialist system 
might be made to work. 

It may, of course, be argued that this distinction—which is central to the 
thesis of the ‘dependency’ school to which the mission at first seems broadly 
to belong—is ambiguous, or alternatively that its relevance to situations such 
as Kenya’s has been called in question by the emergence of seemingly hybrid 
régimes such as that of, for instance, Velasco in Peru. This, however, is to 
raise some very large issues which the report does not discuss, whereas the 
difficulties which appear to arise from its own frame of reference seem both 
concrete and fundamental. 
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SOUTHERN AFRICA FACES THE MODERN WORLD 


a talk by ANTHONY DELIUS 
British Broadcasting Corporation 


‘THE SOUTHERN PART of Africa might be said to offer a microcosm of the modern 
world: a world of great technological advance, of the emergence of new states, 
of the consequent disappearance or concealment of colonialism, of the spread 
of guerrilla movements; a world of growing consciousness of pollution, haunted 
by massacres and by fears of mass starvation. The white-controlled part of 
it is one to which the world pays a great deal of attention—perhaps because 
its scandals seem more obvious than those elsewhere. In it are committed 
more obviously than elsewhere what are seen as the two great sins in an increas- 
ingly permissive age: racialism and colonialism. 

We can get a larger picture of some of its potentialities and dangers by pro- 
jecting its population figures say fifty years forward. A demographic forecast 
by Professor L. Sadie of Stellenbosch University predicts that by the year 2020 
South Africa will have a population of 62 million blacks, 94 million whites, 
7% million coloureds and some 2 million Indians—81 millions in all; and that 
the population of the whole ‘southern Africa’ region will be about 200 million 
(roughly the present population of the USA), of whom perhaps 22 million will 
belong to the various minority groups. That is, it will be clearer than it is 
now that the population and racial mix is nearly the exact inverse of the USA’s. 
And, just as the American authorities and leaders have over the past quarter 
century faced this ferociously difficult problem with remarkable courage— 
though not without violence—so the reverse must also be right; a largely black 
society has got to gear itself to offer a reasonable and socially satisfactory life 
to a white and coloured minority. 

Of course, before we or future statesmen have to face the problem, there has 
to be surmounted the present highly absurd situation whereby over a large 
part of this region a small white minority (from 1 : 4 in South Africa to 1 : 40 in 
Mozambique) enjoys a virtual monopoly of economic, social, and political power. 
The ruling South Africans and Rhodesians say they retain this control because 
the blacks, if they were conceded real political power, would promptly use it to 
put the whites into the same apparently powerless position as that in which 
the whites struggle to keep the blacks today. The Portuguese say they are 
busy making the blacks into black Portuguese, into part of a nation which 
extends across three continents from Lisbon to Macao, and which might even 


a 


A slightly condensed version of the talk given to a joint meeting of The Royal African 
Society and The Royal Commonwealth Society on 12 July, 1973. The Hon. Godfrey 
Morrison, editor of Africa Confidential, was in the chair. 
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embrace a fourth if Brazil consents to be part of the dreamed-of Portuguese- 
speaking union. 

My own suggestion of Southern Africa as a kind of USA in reverse may seem 
as wildly fanciful as these. Itis true that the authors of the Lusaka Manifesto 
of 1969 have given assurance that whites (and no doubt coloureds and Asians) 
will be recognized as having every claim to live as full citizens of African states 
if—but only if—they in turn accept the social and political equality of their 
black fellow continentals. The Lusaka Manifesto also recognizes the fact—to 
me an admirable and encouraging one—that the Portuguese do not practise 
the social exclusiveness or racism of the white Rhodesians or South Africans. 
But the latter point out that it is precisely the territories of these colour-blind 
Portuguese that are today the most riddled with guerrilla activity and subversion. 
And when they look north to East Africa, and even to some extent to Zambia 
and Malawi, they see the growing pressures by black governments to get rid 
of white farmers and as many Asians as possible. Even if agreements are 
offered by the Lusaka Manifesto, how, they say, can they rely on them in a 
continent where constitutional rule is more honoured in the breach than in the 
observance? Even those such as Presidents Kaunda and Nyerere, who have 
demonstrated most strenuously for some kind of constitutional rule, have been 
strongest in encouraging the guerrillas, and have achieved no notable diminution 
of nearby tyrannies in Uganda, Burundi or Zanzibar. The whites who were 
once so ignorant of independent black Africa are now pretty well informed on 
some of its facets—even if they wilfully ignore others. 

If everything seems so unresolved now, and maybe headed for catastrophic 
change, what is the use of arguing about Southern Africa’s race composition 
in fifty years’ time? Twenty thousand guerrillas have died, there have been 
massacres at Sharpeville and elsewhere, South Africa and Rhodesia have been 
isolated in sport and condemned in the UN. Apartheid is still intact—and 
apparently hardening in Rhodesia—Portugal has 142,000 troops in Africa and 
seems as determined as ever to maintain her rule there. Many continue in 
the expectation (or in the hope ?) of imminent catastrophe for the whites followed 
by major changes for the blacks, and dismiss the small adjustments in South 
Africa and speedier changes in Portuguese territories as minimal and 
meaningless. 

Yet I believe these changes do mean something. Those who believe there 
has been no modification today in African ideas or in local European attitudes 
may be mistaken. It seems to me that there have been thought adjustments, 
both tactical and strategic, which could well emerge as significant when tested 
by events and by the further passing of time. 


The rulers 
My thesis is that the rulers of Southern Africa are, by and large, attempting 
to line up their policies as far as they feel they can with the world as it has come 
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to pass since 1945—the aftermath of the second world war, the cold war, and 
now the emergence from cold war stances. 

The doctrine of apartheid itself may be seen as a move towards such adapta- 
tion. The South African Nationalists who created it in 1943 wanted to be able 
to say ‘if all peoples have to have self-determination, we have an ideal way of 
meeting this without race friction—by separation, Bantustans and good neigh- 
bourliness.? Worked out by a group of politicians many of whom had studied 
and travelled abroad, it was meant, not to create a ‘laager mentality’ to defy 
the rest of mankind, but to dazzle mankind; to bewilder it with logical simplicity, 
and yet to adapt to the new outcry for freedoms in a world alas overwhelmed 
by liberalism and sharp reaction to the era of dictatorship, one-party states and 
racial persecution which had gone before. They also wanted a policy to combat 
the liberal-gradualist policies of Jan Hofmeyr and his faction in Smuts’ United 
Party, and to meet Smuts’ reminders that South Africa was living in a different 
world from that which had been known between the wars. 

It may be that there was always an element of duplicity in this, a smoke 
screen for continuing dominance, among the hard men who conduct politics 
at constituency level, but higher up the ladder there were at least some who 
genuinely believed they had a formula that could provide a basis for live-and-let- 
live in the modern world; and as the pressures have developed against South 
Africa it is this element which has been thrust to the fore. It was the freedom, 
the development of self-reliance and identity that became more and more 
stressed, rather than negative separation. At the same time it appeared none 
the less absolutely necessary to carry out the policy with complete rigidity. 
This was part of the legalism, the Calvinist passion for strict doctrinal purity 
and ‘konsekwentheid’—logical procession—that so afflicts Nationalists, from 
whatever absurdity they may set out. 

Where the South African Nationalists saw a commonwealth of different 
‘nations’—white, brown and black—living in their separate cantonments of 
political felicity and ethnic culture, the Portuguese saw a great coming together 
—black, white and brown coming equally together as Portuguese in a Portugal 
stretched around the world. Up to the 1960s this ideal was possibly rather 
meant for show than for vigorous practice, and was haphazardly, desultorily, 
limply applied. But in the 1960s, with the mounting of guerrilla attacks and 
with international condemnation of Portuguese colonialism, the Portuguese 
began to take their policy seriously. Perhaps this new seriousness was largely 
a reaction of desperation—but desperation is not always an automatic prescrip- 
tion for error. 

The British, warned by such developments as Indian independence, and 
Mau Mau in Kenya, had already produced the Central African Federation— 
intended as a lesson in integration to both South Africans and Portuguese. 
But the lesson misfired. Because the Africans had not been consulted, the more 
African parts of the Federation eventually hived off and became independent 
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on their own, while the whites subsequently seized a sort of spurious 
independence—an independence not so much from Britain as from the great 
black majority of their fellow Rhodesians. What the South Africans and 
Portuguese received was not so much lessons as warnings. They learned 
indeed the ineffectiveness of sanctions as a weapon, and how to make some profit 
from Rhodesia’s difficulties: but they were also in a position to know what it 
could cost to help Rhodesia in difficulty. Their own relations with the rest 
of the world have been further soured by the Rhodesian complications and 
the international uproar surrounding them. 

In Southern Africa the polarization of the black and white sectors seemed 
to be going on apace right to the time of Dr Verwoerd’s murder in 1966. The 
big guerrilla reaction had failed to emerge in Rhodesia, and the Portuguese 
seemed no longer likely to be displaced by the guerrillas in Guinea, Angola and 
Mozambique. The South Africans, Rhodesians and Portuguese armed them- 
selves increasingly heavily. 

But this demonstration of armed might had not wholly obscured the need 
for imaginative political action to break out of impasse and growing isolation. 
Verwoerd himself had perceived how the forthcoming independence of the 
three British Protectorates could demonstrate how well his Bantustans could 
fit into the pattern for African independence. Under his successor, Mr Vorster, 
South African foreign policy carried the demonstration further, in a vigorous 
effort to show that South Africa accepted her manifest destiny as an African 
country and wished to be a good and helpful neighbour to black African states. 

At least openly, most black African states discouraged these advances. It 
seems surprising that African leaders have apparently distrusted their own 
powers to meet and equal the South Africans in the field of negotiation; and 
whether for this reason or for the imagined needs of political manoeuvre around 
African unity, I believe the black Africans missed a major opportunity to put 
great—if more subtle—pressures on the South African white rulers towards 
change. For certainly South Africa does not like political isolation, and likes 
economic isolation even less—as witness the EEC’s coldness towards her while 
wooing practically ali the rest of Africa with increasing ardour. And South 
Africans do recognize that the rest of Africa is beginning to offer trading pros- 
pects which in total are coming to overshadow their own. (Although the 
three-to-four-fold rise in the price of gold may even now be some encourage- 
ment to South Africa to ignore such pressures and continue to live with the 
threat of eventual violence). 

I am convinced that white South African leaders know that they have to 
change. But they are not only constitutionally and psychologically against 
rapid change, they are too much out of touch with the rest of Africa to realize 
the scope of the changes needed; isolation and exclusion works both ways. 
Nevertheless what has already happened is of staggering dimensions when 
measured against former white attitudes. Mr Vorster has had more discussions 
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with African leaders both inside and outside South Africa than all the other six 
South African prime ministers of the twentieth century put together—even 
though he may have profited less from such contacts than would men of the 
stature and perception of Smuts or Hertzog. 


Internal pressures 

Around Mr Vorster, meanwhile, ultimate pressures to keep up the new politics 
of contact are growing greater. For fifteen years or more now there has been 
growing a movement on the fringes of politics, in the universities (including the 
‘Bantu’ universities), in business, in the higher parts of the civil service, for 
consultation, for negotiation with both black South Africa and black Africa— 
not only as an economic and political, but also as a social necessity. (Even 
the very rough treatment the government has recently handed out to radical 
black and white students may, paradoxically, be interpreted as evidence of the 
intention to change. The government is determined to keep control of both 
the ideas and the pace of change, and not to be hustled into anything injudicious 
by youthful enthusiasts or be out-trumped by any rising expectations among 
black South Africans that these might arouse. Moreover it is useful to do 
something really dastardly to the liberal side, if you are going to disturb your 
own conservative bitter-enders by doing something mildly progressive). 

This pressure has not yet achieved any striking gain on the black front. 
There have been some small gains: the minor break-through into increasing 
skills for black miners—an issue which half a century ago provoked near civil 
war; the recognition for black workers of the right to strike; even the recognition 
that they should be paid something nearer a living wage. And, albeit within 
the framework of acceptance of the Bantustans, men like Chief Matanzima, 
Chief Mangope and Chief Buthelezi have begun to insist on equal work for 
equal pay, on the dismantling of economic and social discrimination, in terms 
not very different from those of African National Congress spokesmen twelve 
years ago. And it is true that the whites are listening again—Afrikaans and 
English university students have heard and acclaimed figures like Chief Buthelezi, 
Bishop Zulu and newspaper editor Tom Moerane. But is this any different 
from the reception accorded to Chief Albert Luthuli—leader of the now banned 
ANC—when he charmed a mainly white Cape Town audience fifteen years ago 
by singing them, on a political platform, a Zulu lullaby? If there are once 
more gestures towards white-black cooperation, despite the gulfs artificially 
created in a harsh world of Special Branch suppression, of plots and guerrillas, 
is not this simply because black-white relations have gone round one of their 
periodic full circles again ? 

Perhaps. And perhaps some tough new element—and it really has to be a 
new element—has to be introduced to bring about real change. But the call for 
contact, dialogue, consultation is coming from a much wider area—of white 
opinion at least—than ever before; not least from the government, and from 
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many on the government side. One of the latest expressions of this is a cross- 
party group called Verligte Action (Enlightened Action). The Johannesburg 
Star describes it thus: 


‘the most significant thing about it is that it is not necessarily or primarily 
anti-Nationalist at all. What it is against is verkramptheid—the old smug, 
sterile White self-satisfaction and arrogance, the assumption that the White 
man can go on playing baas without peril to his country and himself. And its 
job is not to form another opposition party. It is for all its members to go 
back to the parties through which they feel represented already, and promote 
from within them the verligte tendencies which all those parties undoubtedly 
have in varying degrees.’ 


This is not very startling by itself, and is familiarly vague in real political 
content: but the fact remains that there has not to my knowledge been so wide- 
spread a white desire to listen to the black case, even to black demands, since 
the end of the world war nearly 30 years ago—and never so apparent among the 
ruling Afrikaners. The chilling fact to many of them is that as they prepare 
to talk, there is a growing unwillingness among the blacks, especially the younger 
ones, to engage in further dialogue, and an opposite desire to go it alone. But 
this solidarity, this Black Power movement, is itself a further spur to the whites 
to make some further voyage of discovery towards them. The most recent 
discovery—of the blacks’ power, despite all legal discouragements and the 
sketchiest kind of organization, to go on strike and threaten prosperity and the 
white economy—is another sharp reminder that times are changing and negotia- 
tion is becoming necessary. 


External influences within Southern Africa 

A new element, I believe, in South African white thinking is the need to 
consider what is happening in white-dominated areas elsewhere in Africa. 
This means not the old kith-and-kin type of reaction to white Rhodesians or 
even to Portuguese soldiers fighting guerrillas, but attention to what is actually 
happening to policy in the Portuguese areas, to why the British keep being 
so caddish about the white Rhodesians and really rather careful of black reac- 
tions there. Developments in Mozambique, for instance, can be observed 
by more and more South African visitors; what may particularly make its mark 
is the growing extent and thoroughness of the Portuguese integration policy 
in the midst of the booming prosperity of both Angola and Mozambique. 
For in both these countries the moves to increase black participation in the 
government and economy of the state, to provide education for black youth 
from primary to university level, to improve social conditions—are all markedly 
different from the 500 years of colonial lassitude that went before; and any 
Portuguese official will at least privately admit that this new urgency dates 
from the beginning of guerrilla attacks in the early 1960s. Now it is all part of 
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‘the struggle for the minds and hearts of the people’—and ‘out of their old non- 
racial stance the Portuguese have possibly the reserves of inter-racial goodwill 
left to give them a fair chance of winning the race for those minds and hearts 
before the guerrillas do. Even where the new Mozambique most resembles 
South African life—in the big new sub-economic townships being built around 
the attractive Mozambique cities—South African visitors will find the poorer 
whites living as well as the poorer blacks. At the same time Mozambique has 
a new partly-elected National Assembly which has a black majority—a majority 
produced by official manipulation as much as by popular voting, and intended 
as a signal that black majority strength is to play its part from now on in the 
integrated development of Mozambique. More muted expressions of the 
same process are given in Angola, where however with a white population of 
some 600,000—three times the size of Mozambique’s—the government has 
to be more careful of its reactions. 

Mozambique is part of what seems to me the most potentially explosive 
border area in Africa. It shares a frontier with six African states, and the 
Tete district presses out like a hernia surrounded by three troubled countries— 
Zambia, Malawi and Rhodesia. A change to a different government in Malawi, 
for instance, might double the length of border the Portuguese now have to 
patrol—there could even come a free-for-all fight around the whole area which 
might widen into disturbances on a scale not seen since the Congolese troubles. 
But under all these dangers, the Portuguese will certainly continue to push 
ahead their policy of integration and African advancement. And it seems 
that there are a number of African leaders of calibre interested in co-operating. 
One of the most outspoken is the editor Miguel Murupa, who broke with 
Frelimo shortly after the murder of the original Frelimo leader, Dr Eduardo 
Mondlane, in Dar es Salaam. The whites of Mozambique, for their part, 
accept that their rôle is going to be increasingly overshadowed by that of the 
blacks; whether the whites in Angola accept this so fully is less certain. 


Conclusion 

So, after a long period of stalemate between the tough men on both sides, men 
ready to negotiate have emerged over a wide area in Southern Africa. Bishop 
Muzorewa of the African National Council has much in common with men 
like Chiefs Matanzima, Buthelezi and Mangope in South Africa, and Miguel 
Murupa, Maxula and others in Mozambique. They ask basically what the 
frustrated African nationalists of earlier days asked—the end of discrimination, 
that the blacks be given their rightful place in society, politics and economic 
opportunity; not—for the moment at least—for absolute independence and 
total black control. The whites are not being pressed towards the dangerous 
objective of total surrender: on the contrary there is some concept again of a 
share-out, of a society in which the whites feel they can somehow continue to 
exist and preserve their identity as much as their black neighbours will develop 
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theirs. What is contemplated, rather than the Lusaka Manifesto basis of 
surrendering all white positions first and then talking, is a more gradualist 
adjustment and adaptation. And surprising numbers of whites are today willing 
at least to think of such possibilities, and to talk to the black men who raise them. 

Those in independent black Africa and elsewhere who are contemptuous of 
such limited aims should consider that there are different combinations of 
power, economy and population circumstances in their areas from southern 
Africa. No doubt suspicions are aroused because white capitalists, enlightened 
or otherwise, see it es a single region, but there are also other bonds—of history, 
of economy, even cf similar oppression or colonial neglect. It is misleading 
and dangerous to see all whites in the region as stereotypes of various modern 
political villains; there are as many different kinds of people as in most societies, 
some open to persuasion and some not. Nor should we expect dialogue or 
consultation to produce dramatic results on either side. Hope might build up 
invisibly, rather like a coral reef—and the first apparent signs might be an 
apparent moving apart into one or two independent Bantustans, or Mozambique 
violently shaken by black demands from the Assembly in Lourenço Marques. 

Finally, it would be unwise to have too fixed a picture of what should be the 
shape of things to come. You may recall Cavafy’s peom about the Syrian 
prince who grew up in exile in Rome dreaming about an ideal Syria as he would 
bring it about one day. He got back to Syria and overthrew the reigning 
monarch, Herakleides, but after a brief reign was overthrown in turn by Alexan- 
der Balas. The poet shows the prince dreaming at the end of his career: 


‘Every expectation of his had turned out wrong. ... 
Everything else—they were dreams and labours in vain. 
Even Syria—it is hardly like his own country: 

It is the land of Herakleides and of Balas.’ 


STRATEGY FOR SELF-HELP IN AFRICA 


A discussion led by Guy HUNTER 
Overseas Development Institute, Lid 
and FRANCES STEWART, 

Institute of Commonwealth Studies, Oxford 


MR J. F. Witxinson, Director of African Services at the BBC, thanked the 
Royal Commonwealth Institute for making their hall available for the meeting, 
and welcomed Miss Chiepe, the High Commissioner for Botswana, who in 
turn introduced the speakers. 

Mr Hunter’s main theme was the need for a genuinely grass roots approach 
to the strategy of self-help. 

He recalled some of the factors which had produced the present emphasis 
on self-help. Twelve or fifteen years ago, at the time that African independence 
was coming up, it had been natural to assume that Britain would wish to help 
at least the Commonwealth countries in Africa; but now—although such help 
was by no means absent—Europe had to some extent deflected Britain’s atten- 
tion from the Commonwealth. Then too, there was the fact that many of the 
problems faced today by African countries were problems which could not in 
their nature be solved from outside; problems of employment, problems that 
required indigenous staff speaking local languages, etc., problems that required 
above all the political will of the country concerned. And thirdly there was in 
many quarters today, especially in left-wingish quarters, a conviction that out- 
side aid was actually harmful; that it tended to widen the gap between the rich 
and the poor, to create a small, rich, privileged, modern sector and a poor 
unprivileged, neglected, rural sector; and that it tended to cause those in 
underdeveloped countries to neglect opportunities which otherwise they might 
have taken. To take one illustration—should the Bata Shoe Company have 
been developed in many countries in Africa and put a lot of local shoemakers 
out of business ? 

In these circumstances, it was essential that any strategies for self-help 
should be the strategies of the African countries themselves, and not of the 
rich aid donor countries. And they must be at a micro-, not a macro-level. 
‘Development’, as Professor Harry Johnson of the London School of Economics 
had written, 


‘is a process of social transformation which can only be effected by a myriad 
of micro-economic changes.... These changes have to be effected largely 
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... by the governments and citizens of developing countries themselves and 
primarily by the private enterprise, in a very broad sense, of private citizens, 
operating of course in an environment set by government policies.’ 


How could government, and indeed how could aid donors, support and facilitate 
these multiple, miniscule, untidy, unrecorded initiatives and responses which 
really characterized growth among the poor—whether tribal or urban—in 
developing countries? Most of these people, the small people whose activities 
were unrecorded in the statistics because they did not employ more than five 
people, were in fact in Africa in the rural areas. What was needed to get 
them going ? 

First, one needed a thrifty and hard-working people—such as had made a 
small country like Denmark for instance, prosperous. Next, a resolute and 
intelligent seizing of opportunities, particularly of opportunities to sell. And 
for this, perhaps, one did need some differential in wealth and habits of life: 
urban dwellers (and in a sense also the international affluent society) to buy the 
farmer’s food; rural producers to buy the bicycles, the radio sets, the roofs 
and the building materials that were manufactured in the towns. The raising 
of farm incomes would have an enormous effect on the economies of many 
African countries. 

As to the strategy required to activate these processes in the rural areas, the 
primary essential seemed to be investment, investment above all of the local 
and infrastructural kind: getting the water to the right place; getting the fields 
of the right size and cultivable; roads, adult education, markets, telephones. 
In this type of investment there was a marked contrast between the intensive 
and careful cultivation practised in Asia on the one hand, and African culti- 
vation—even in those parts of say Kenya and Uganda with a high reputation 
for productive agriculture—on the other. Also, the rural areas in much of 
Africa had been grossly under-invested by comparison with the urban ones. 
Secondly, there was a need for some sort of price incentive for agricultural 
products. Thirdly, there was the question of service organization—co-opera- 
tives, extension services and so on, which at present were operated on a meagre 
and stinted level. Their officers were poorly trained; they were underpaid; 
and they had no transport. And finally, it was important to have more en- 
couragement of crafts, and of industrial and service developments in the rural 
area and not in the towns. It was this rural area that was the great place where 
a strategy for self-help could be developed. 

In conclusion, Mr Hunter stressed once more the importance of any develop- 
ment being of the type that was needed and wanted and understood by the 
African countries themselves, not devised by any outside planners. Where 
one had to start from was, “Well, this is what the country has; this is what it is: 
this is the way life goes on in it. How can we help life to go on a bit better ?” 
It might be that much that went on would seem from outside to be at fault: 
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the degree of corruption (though was it any worse than in eighteenth or nine- 
teenth century Britain ?), bureaucratic inefficiency, lack of proper economic 
planning. But what was important was to concentrate on supporting the 
features that seemed most promising: on supporting investment, pre-invest- 
ment, the provision of infrastructure. We could, much more than in the past, 
support local costs and local expenditure—for instance research on materials 
and farming systems. We could give access to international markets, for 
example by importing sugar cane instead of growing sugar beet in the developed 
countries. And so on. Self-help meant self-help. It must be African strate- 
gies, African capacities, African styles of economic life; but speeded up by the 
modern accelerators now available—radio, new road-building techniques and 
all the rest. 


Mrs Stewart linked the present emphasis on self-help primarily with the 
desire of African countries for a more real independence. It seemed that 
African peoples were often dissatisfied with present patterns of development: 
either growth was not fast enough, and/or it was felt to be the wrong type of 
growth. Self-help as a reaction to this kind of dissatisfaction might be ap- 
proached in two ways: in the micro way—with which the previous speaker had 
been largely concerned—in Kenya for instance this was characterized by the 
harambee schools built by communities because of the lack of government 
schools, and by the small-scale activities in fact pursued by a great many of 
those described in the statistics as unemployed; or it might be approached as 
a concern with the overall strategy of combating a country’s economic depen- 
dence. It was the latter on which she would concentrate. 

Five aspects of the way in which Africa was often dependent upon developed 
countries might usefully be identified: (1) trade; (2) the question of savings; 
(3) the extreme dependence on technical expertise and foreign managers; 
(4) the question of technology; and (5) a sort of general dependence on ‘the 
rules of the game’. By the last was meant the whole body of laws, regulations, 
institutions and conventions through which every country operated in the 
world today. These ‘rules of the game’ tended to be loaded against the poor 
countries from the start; they had been designed with the interests, not of them, 
but of the rich countries, primarily at heart. One illustration was the whole 
question of international monetary arrangements, which were quite clearly 
decided by the rich countries on behalf of the rich countries. One strategy 
which any developing country seriously concerned with independence had to 
consider was how to break out of the straight-jacket of these rules. She then 
developed the four more specific aspects. 

Trade. It was true of course that in any trading relationship there was 
inter-dependence, a measure of two-way benefit. But unless the two partners 
were equal in bargaining power, the relationship was predominantly a one-way 
affair, with one partner heavily dependent on the other; and it was likely that 
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the dependent country would be exploited in one way or another. More than 
three quarters of the trade of African countries was with the developed countries 
and not with one another. Moreover, many African countries were heavily 
dependent on one or two particular products consumed almost entirely in the 
rich countries—as for instance Ghana’s cocoa, Zambia’s copper, Kenya’s tea 
and coffee. 

- Savings. In this field too many African countries were heavily dependent 
on the developed world. In the first instance this had been the product of 
colonial ties, but today it was more a product of current policies. In Kenya 
for instance—although figures were difficult to come by—it had been estimated 
by an UNCTAD committee that about 40 per cent of current investment was 
financed by interests abroad. Moreover, foreign companies in Kenya were 
in various ways able to control a greater proportion of industry than they 
actually financed. The situation was similar in most other African countries— 
though there were of course several instances, such as Tanzania and now Uganda, 
of states seeking to cut this particular Gordian knot. 

Technical expertise and management. At the time of independence most 
African countries had been almost entirely dominated by Western experts in 
managerial and skilled posts, but since then many had tried to pursue a policy 
of Africanization. But in practice this had been accompanied by a consider- 
able degree of re-westernization, in the sense that the colonial expatriates leaving 
by one door had often been replaced by other Europeans—as for instance 
Scandinavians in agriculture—coming in by another. In Kenya there had in 
1960 been 22,000 Europeans earning on average £1,400 each, as compared 
with the African working population which was earning an average of £76 each: 
in 1970 there were still 14,000 Europeans, now earning an average of £2,200 
per head, while the African average wage for those employed, although it too 
had risen, was still only £186. Again, in terms of the numbers of Asians, 
the actual drop over the same period had been in Kenya remarkably small in 
view of the vigorous pursuit of the Kenyanization policy. 

Technology. It could be said that virtually all the technology, all the methods 
of modern production, in use in African countries, came from the advanced 
countries. This meant, first, that they were expensive. For developing 
countries as a whole, even the most obvious and explicit expenditure on tech- 
nology imports amounted to some 5 per cent of exports; the real cost, taking 
into account all the hidden ways in which technology gets paid for, would 
probably be three or four times as much as that. Secondly, it meant that the 
technology, being designed for the needs of developed countries, was almost 
certain to be inappropriate in kind. It might be very expensive to employ— 
that is, to set up a work place on the basis of say £2,500 per year, a typical rate 
for Britain, would mean in the African context that one would be able to give 
employment to only a tiny fraction of the population. Again, it might require 
production skills that were not available, or raw materials which were abundant 
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in the developed countries, but non-existent in the developing ones. Moreover, 
the principle of this transfer of an inappropriate technology might be applied 
much more widely, to institutions for instance as well as to machinery. In 
medicine, to take an important example, it was wholly unrealistic to expect to 
take the kind of expensive medical facilities available in the West and to be able 
to spread them widely in the developing countries. In China, where there was 
a real effort to pursue a self-help strategy, they were beginning to develop 
effectively a more appropriate medical service: their ‘barefoot doctors’, with 
minimum training to diagnose and treat the six most common diseases, had a 
much more significant effect on general well-being in a poor country 
than two or three splendidly equipped hospitals with very expensive 
facilities. 

Nor was it only medicine; it was also other institutions such as education 
and administration. In every field what had happened was that the colonial 
power had sought to transfer a mirror image of what was developed in and for 
quite different circumstances. Since independence there had been some 
modification, but always starting from this basic situation of inappropriate 
transfer. 

The essence of the strategy of self-help, in Mrs Stewart’s view, was the break- 
ing of these various ties of dependence, the building up of an institutional and 
economic framework suited to the particular needs of the developing countries. 
Of course this did not mean that one should try to tailor self-help to each country 
individually; it would be absurd to develop a separate appropriate technology 
for each African country, and even between say Africa and India there was 
much overlap. What was needed was a united self-help strategy for the develop- 
ing countries, with maximum cooperation and complementarity of resources 
between the countries of the Third World. Only perhaps a country as big as 
China could hope to pursue an effective self-help strategy on its own. 

What then would this self-help strategy amount to in more specific terms ? 
On trade, one thing that it would mean would be the abandoning of the wrong 
kind of import substitution, consisting of detailed reproduction of Western 
and often inappropriate goods. This and other things would in turn mean 
some degree of prohibition on the import of goods and technology, as being in 
practice far more effective than mere disincentives. Technological develop- 
ment tends to take place when it is impossible to get things from abroad—see 
for instance the case of India, where even very competently-manufactured 
local technology failed to get used so long as the familiar imported brands of 
technology were available. Obviously there were limits to such a policy— 
there was a point at which the costs would outweigh the benefits. And the 
costs might be long-term and therefore difficult to assess, as for instance might 
appear today in Uganda. This was one difficulty. 

Another—perhaps too little recognized by Mr Hunter—was the difficulty 
of achieving the necessary political will for the measures required. It was true 
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that self-help policies should be the policies of the developing countries them- 
selves; but were the politicians, the governments, the civil servants of develop- 
ing countries always in a position to take an independent decision? In a way, 
the Lonhro affair had shown up this dilemma. It was only possible to talk 
about an independent strategy—say on resisting foreign investment—if those 
taking the decisions were sufficiently independent of foreign investments to 
want to do so. A failure to take proper account of political realities in this 
way had been one of the criticisms justly levelled against the recent ILO report 
on employment in Kenya. This had recommended a number of sound and 
worthy policy proposals without sufficiently recognizing the political factors 
which had prevented their being put into effect long before. 


THE EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COMMUNITY AND 
AFRICA 


From a talk by Dr H. B. KROHN 
Director-General, Development and Co-operation, 
EEC Commission, Brussels 


Dr KROHN RECALLED that during the negotiations over Britain’s entry into the 
European Common Market, it had been agreed that special relationships with 
the EEC would subsequently be offered to Commonwealth African (and West 
Indian) countries. Discussions had recently become more concrete. Meetings 
had been held at Lagos and Accra, and in May there would be further discus- 
sions at the OAU Summit conference at Addis Ababa. 

In March a memorandum had been drawn up by the EEC Commission 
setting the guidelines for renegotiation with the 18 Associates already linked 
with the EEC, to the 20 ‘associables’ listed in Protocol 22 of the Common 
Market Agreement, and also to three non-Commonwealth African states— 
Liberia, Sudan and Ethiopia. In it the Commission felt that it had a unique 
opportunity to organize real co-operation and to end the Anglophone/Franco- 
phone division of Africa—a challenge that it must not fail to meet. 

The memorandum had four main features: (1) laying down the basis of the 
forthcoming negotiations; (2) the issue of free trade and ‘reverse preferences’ ; 
(3) offering solutions to the problem of unstable export earnings from primary 
products; and (4) the future of the European Development Fund. 


(1) The basis of the forthcoming negotiations 

On these issues there have in the past been some real difficulties and mis- 
understandings between Anglophone and Francophone African countries at a 
psychological level. The Commission then proposed a model for future rela- 
tions between African countries and the enlarged EEC which would involve 
their co-operation within a common framework and so assist closer working 
relations among the African states themselves (it was possible that the Caribbean 
countries might wish to form a regular group of their own distinct from any 
African one). 

At an earlier stage it had been anticipated that the terms on which new coun- 
tries could become associated with the EEC must be clearly defined (three 
alternative forms had been laid down) in advance; but the new model outlined 
in the memorandum made it clear that there was no question of limiting the 
scope of the negotiations by laying down prior conditions for taking part in 
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them. No limitation on internal or external sovereignty was intended—one 
terminological difficulty here was the different connotations in French and 
English of the word ‘association’—it was a question only of organizing a frame- 
work of economic and development co-operation. 

The new negotiations had to commence by 1 August 1973—this was necessary 
if ratification was to be achieved by the time the current Yaoundé and Arusha 
Conventions expired 18 months later on 31 January 1975. 

(2) Free trade and ‘reverse preferences’ 

On the trade provisions of the Association, the Commission did not ask that 
the Community should receive any preferential treatment; acceptance of 
association and its principle of free trade by associates did not involve them in 
any obligation to extend preferences to the Community. Technical and 
financial co-operation had never been conditional on the acceptance of the 
principle of reverse preferences. Moreover, associated countries for their part 
were free to maintain any kind of tariff necessary to their development. 

There would also continue to be full autonomy for contracting partners to 
extend to third countries duty-free arrangements enjoyed by the Community. 
(3) The stabilizing of export earnings from primary products 

The problem of securing stability of export earnings was particularly acute 
in respect of sugar. Any mechanism set up to deal with the problem must 
not interfere with market forces nor create obstacles to international 
trade. 

What was suggested in the memorandum would involve a ‘reference price’ 
and a ‘reference quantity’: states would be compensated when their exports to 
countries of the enlarged Community fell below these reference points. It 
might eventually be extended on a world-wide basis, including the United 
States. Among the products to be covered by this scheme—selected on 
grounds of their importance to a country’s economy and of the variability of 
their earnings—would be groundnuts and groundnut oil, cocoa, coffee, bananas, 
cotton, sugar and copper. 

(4) European Development Fund 

It was difficult to estimate the required future volume of the new European 
Development Fund before the number of countries to be Associates of the 
Community was definitely known. It would certainly have to be increased if 
the advantages hitherto enjoyed by the Yaoundé countries were to be main- 
tained, and if all Associate countries were to be treated on an equal 
footing. 


Conclusion 

All the countries eligible to do so should take part in the negotiations begin- 
ning in August—although of course such participation would not imply any 
commitment to sign the final convention. But, while other forms of relation- 
ship could be negotiated if necessary, this was the most complete and coherent 
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model, and any other would necessarily be of more limited scope. As yet 
there had been reactions from only a few of the African and other countries 
eligible for association. It was to be hoped that the Commission’s memoran- 
dum would help them to verify their position. It was also to be hoped, Dr 
Krohn said in conclusion, that an association of the new type would embrace 
as many as possible of those countries eligible for membership. 


BOOKS 


REVIEWS 


France and Britain in Africa, edited by Prosser Gifford and W. R. Louis. 
Yale University Press, 1971. 989 pp. 5 maps. $30-00. 

This is the second of two volumes which consist of the papers given at two 
conferences at Yale University on Colonialism in Africa. The first, Britain and 
Germany in Africa (Yale, 1967), also edited by Prosser Gifford and W. R. Louis, 
contained the papers given at a conference held in March 1965. The papers in the 
present volume were originally written for a conference held in March 1968. 
Like the previous volume, this book is divided into two parts. Part 1 is concerned 
with imperial rivalry; Part 2 with colonial rule. Each part has a conclusion, 
written by a participant at the conference. An important feature of both volumes 
is the extensive bibliographical article at the end. 

This is not an attempt at a definitive study of British and French colonial 
activity in Africa. The particularist studies far outnumber attempts at genuine 
_ comparative synthesis. Many of the well-established scholars who contribute to 
this volume have written more fully, and with greater effect, elsewhere. Few 
people will want tc plough through some 950 pages of assorted text; most will use 
this book as a source for one or two articles; the detailed bibliographical essay 
(163pp.) on ‘French Colonial Rule in Africa’ by David Gardinier will undoubtedly 
be of lasting usefulness and importance. 

Part 1 is cast in traditional mould and is concerned with various aspects of 
Anglo-French rivalry in Africa. The view is from Europe, the sources are mainly 
those of diplomatic history, and most of the papers are devoted to particular 
territories, conferences or crises. There are papers on Tunis (Jean Ganiage) and 
Egypt (Agatha Ramm); on the role of King Leopold (Jean Stengers) and on the 
Berlin Congo Conference (W. R. Louis); on tariffs (C. W. Newbury) and on the 
Entente of 1904 as a colonial settlement (Pierre Guillen). Most of these contri- 
butions are elaborations of well-established lines of enquiry. In essentials, there 
is not a great deal that is new, though there is much interesting detail. ‘There is a 
masterly paper by G. N. Sanderson on Fashoda in which he takes the subject out 
of the narrow confines of purely diplomatic history in which it has usually been 
set. Two established authorities (John Hargreaves and Henri Brunschwig) 
contribute papers which attempt some sort of a comparative over-view. 

Two themes recur in several of the papers in Part 1. First, the role of public 
opinion in the Scramble for Africa. ‘This undoubtedly played a part, especially in 
the later stages, that is too often neglected. The trouble is, as Hargreaves points 
out, ‘Historians leck techniques for measuring public opinion, and it is well to be 
cautious in evaluating it.’ Also, public opinion is too easily seen in terms of 
newspaper opinicn. Here, Brunschwig poses the question, ‘Do newspapers 
reflect opinion, or are they used by their proprietors as a means of arousing public 
opinion? And in this latter case, are they successful?’ The second theme is 
the role of prestige. Here again we are dealing with an important but elusive 
reality. Brunschwig has always regarded it as fundamental in the French case. 
Several papers in this volume, and most notably Sanderson’s, emphasize its 
importance in the British case also, and its growing importance after the breakdown 
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of Anglo-French understanding on colonial issues which is the background against 
which the Scramble for Africa took place. 

Part 2 consists of papers on various aspects of colonial rule. There are papers 
on the role of the military (A. S. Kanya-Forstner) and of education (Prosser 
Gifford and T. S. Weiskel); on the French and British colonial services (William B. 
Cohen and Robert Heussler); on the Mandates (Ralph A. Austen) and on French 
colonial policy in the inter-war period (Hubert Deschamps). There is an ambi- 
tious, but not finally a convincing analysis by David Fieldhouse of ‘The Economic 
Exploitation of Africa: some British and French comparisons’—a paper which is, 
nonetheless, likely to be an important starting point for much future research. 

In this section there is no paper on the role of missionaries, only one paper on 
the role of Africans (Boniface Obichere), and very little consideration of the effects 
of French and British colonial rule on African life and institutions. With the 
exception of one paper on the particular case of Algeria, there is no coverage at all 
of the situation after 1945 and of the processes of decolonisation in the two 
imperial systems. 

‘These are serious omissions. ‘Today, the metropolitan debates of the inter-war 
period about colonial theory (and the contrasts then frequently asserted between 
French and British thinking on colonial issues} have a certain sterility about them. 
Especially when, as Deschamps shows in the administrative sphere, and Field- 
house in the economic sphere, there was during the same period a marked 
convergence by the two major colonial powers in Africa towards a similar colonial 
practice—a trend which increased after 1945. As Leonard Thompson states, in 
his brief but pointed conclusion, ‘For the most part this book reflects the older 
European historical tradition in focusing on questions concerning French and 
British motives and methods in Africa. It tells us more about what the French 
and the British thought they were doing in Africa than what they were actually 
doing there.’ In part, this is because all but one of the papers are based almost 
entirely on the evidence of European officials and administrators. Yet many of 
the questions that need to be considered cannot be explored within these confines. 
Thompson concludes that ‘the terms of the argument should shift away from re- 
consideration of the policies and methods of the individual colonial powers toward 
a deeper analysis of the interactions of the French and the British with the indigen- 
ous societies of Africa, for that is where the imprint of imperialism remains.’ 

With the passage of time, the differences between British and French colonial 
rule in Africa are likely to seem far less important than their similarities. Both 
France and Britain, after all, were European cultures at roughly similar stages of 
development as far as their impact on Africa was concerned. The territorial 
boundaries, and the linguistic legacies in each case are likely to be of enduring 
importance. Otherwise, it was the experience of European rule, rather than of 
French or British rule, which was of importance to Africa in the long run. 


University of Warwick IAIN R. SMITH 


Africa in Eclipse, by Leonard Barnes. Gollancz, 1971. 352pp. £3-00. 


In his latest book on Africa, Mr Barnes provides a decidedly unattractive pic- 
ture of the continent. He does not shirk the bold lines of oversimplification, 
nor avoid the sweeping generalization needed to sustain his argument that Africa 
is rife with economic and political vice (the greed and the incompetence of the 
‘kleptocracy’, a term he borrows from Stanislas Andreski and uses with obvious 
relish) as a result of external manipulation. There is no explicit acknowledge- 
ment of the author’s evident debt to either Dumont or Fanon, though he does 
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draw rather heavily on Mannoni’s psychological hypotheses to explain the 
‘dependence complex’ which has led to the seemingly endemic faults he 
describes. 

In the second part of his book, Mr Barnes moves on from his introductory 
generalizations to examine, in a few broad sweeps, some of the legacies of the 
former colonial powers. It is of the essence of his case that one form of restrictive 
narrow control has been replaced by another; and that it is the form rather than 
the substance of external advantage that has altered. On this, he is at his best 
in dealing with the situation in the Congo/Zaire—since it enables him to bring 
in all his bogeymen at once: the urban élite and its corruption; external interven- 
tion by force; the machinations of the giant corporation (Union Miniére), first to 
ensure its continuation even at the expense of the unity of the state, then to recover 
by sleight of hand what had been removed by the attempt at expropriation; and 
the United States, acting overtly or through its alleged agents, the CIA, the IMF 
and the World Bank. Some of this is backed by convincing circumstantial evi- 
dence, little by hard facts or primary material; a great deal is left to assertion 
and innuendo, 

Much the same <echnique is used in dealing with the French domain, though 
here the case has been made so often and so well that perhaps Mr Barnes is justified 
in assuming the s2lf-evident truth of his principal accusations: fragmentation 
into small states, and the retention of economic control through trade preferences 
and the franc zone. 

In dealing with Britain, he does not abandon his main theme; he merely adds 
to it another one, a more explicit and elaborate conspiracy—this time one designed 
to subordinate independent black Africa to Islam, or to Islamic leaders in African 
states. ‘To sustain the second part of the argument, he relies on the examples of 
the civil war in the Sudan and a highly coloured—and in many ways fundamentally 
inaccurate—account of the Nigerian civil war. 

Mr Barnes does note one or two healthier developments. Cameroun is given 
a mild pat on the back for not breaking apart under the strain of bringing franco- 
phones and anglophones together; the East African states are commended for 
maintaining common services and preparing for a common market, and Tanzania 
is given honourable mention for trying hard to distribute wealth more evenly. 
Above all, hope is to be found in the enlightened policies proclaimed by the late 
Dr Mondlane and Amilcar Cabral for the areas captured from the Portuguese 
in Moçambique and Guinea. 

Yet it is to another conspiracy that the author returns towards the end of the 
book—ASPRO, the acroynm he invents for the combined forces of South Africa, 
Portugal and Rhodesia. The sum of the three conspiracies is to be seen in the 
map of ‘Africa in eclipse’ in 1970, which appears at the back of the book. This 
shows two small areas of black Africa (about half a dozen states)— no longer 
termed ‘independent black Africa’ as in the 1965 map since some of them, at 
any rate, are linked by what is described as the ‘ Washington—Kinshasa—Nairobi 
axis’, For the rest, Africa south of the Sudan (except for Kenya, Uganda, Tan- 
zania and Zambia. is shown as being an area of white supremacy; and the rest is 
described as being an area of ‘Moslem Ascendancy’, with Libya, the UAR and 
the Sudan as ‘The West of Suez alliance’ and many of the others linked as part 
of the ‘ Moscow—Algiers—Lagos axis’ andthe‘ Moscow—Cairo—Khartoum—Ft Lamy- 
Lagos axis’, Almost no attempt is made in the book to provide evidence 
for even the most tenuous of links between the capitals named. But the absence 
of convincing evidence is not Mr Barnes’ main concern. For those who, like him, 
favour conspiracy theories, it is the conspiracies which are designed to conceal 
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most of the facts; and, where facts are brought into play, these serve merely to 
confirm the suspicions on which the conspiracy theories can be based. 

Mr Barnes’ book is a compound of blunt criticisms of those who exercise power, 
and far-flung accusations that they do so on licence from the conspirators abroad. 
If either of these elements could be proved to be universally true, the eclipse of 
the title might have to be accepted as a permanent state. Fortunately, though, 
eclipses are, by their nature temporary; for those less disillusioned than Mr 
Barnes, the case for the existence of this one has in any event still to be proved. 


School of Oriental and African Studies, NEVILLE RUBIN 
London University 


Witchcraft, Sorcery and Social Categories among the Safwa, by Alan 
Harwood. Oxford University Press for the International African Institute, 
1970. 160pp. £250. Spirit Mediumship and Society in Africa, edited 
by John Beattie and John Middleton. Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1969. 310pp. 
£325. 

The Safwa, who live in the Southern Highlands of mainland Tanzania, are one 
of the less well known Bantu-speaking peoples in the area. In 1957 they num- 
bered about 65,000 and although recognized as a tribe, they constituted neither a 
cultural nor a socio-political unit, but were a number of independent peoples 
each organized under its own chiefly lineage. Although there is an extensive 
literature on the Safwa from the 1890s onwards, mostly written by Moravian 
missionaries in German, Dr Harwood’s study is based on material gathered from 
an eastern group of Safwa called Mwanabantu between November 1962 and March 
1964, a period when extensive changes were made in local government throughout 
the country. 

This study is concerned with the question raised in Middleton and Winter’s 
introduction to Witchcraft and Sorcery in East Africa, why in many African societies 
do beliefs in two different causes of misfortune (normally rendered in English by 
anthropologists as ‘witchcraft? and ‘sorcery’) co-exist when logically a belief 
in only one cause should be adequate? They suggested the most reasonable 
assumption is that the two sets of beliefs fit into particular social systems in 
different ways. 

After a brief ethnographic description of the Safwa (the only one readily avail- 
able in English) the book is devoted to describing and analysing Safwa beliefs 
about the causes of misfortune, especially disease and death, and their methods of 
divination and reconciliation. The study is documented with case material, and 
shows how the diagnosis given by a diviner reveals his understanding of the social 
tensions involved in a situation. Dr Harwood concludes that when the Safwa 
attribute misfortune to witchcraft (itonga) the parties in the dispute with which 
it is deemed to be connected are agnatically related, whereas when they attribute 
it to a sorcerer using medicine (onzizt) they are not kinsmen. He is confident 
that these two types of relationship in which social tension often occurs explain 
the basis for Safwa belief in the two causes of misfortune, but he does not therefore 
claim that the same must be true of all societies. 

The expression and understanding of social tensions, divination and the treat- 
ment of disease are also important themes in Spirit Mediumship and Society in 
Africa. There is a vast literature on spirit mediumship and spirit possession 
from classical Greece up to the present day. It has interested a variety of scholars, 
each from a particular point of view. However, spirit mediumship in Africa has 
until recently received relatively little attention and few studies pave focused 
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on those aspects which social anthropologists are particularly well equipped to 
investigate, such as the place of spirit cults in the social and religious system of a 
people. 

This volume brings together studies of spirit mediumship in fourteen societies 
in sub-Saharan Africa undertaken mainly in the 1950s and early 1960s. They 
are grouped into three sections, West Africa, Central and South Africa and finally 
East Africa. The first section includes Ghana (M. J. Field), Kalabari (Robin 
Horton), and Nagc-Yoruba (Pierre Verger); the second covers Tonga (Elizabeth 
Colson), Korekore “G. Kingsley Garbett) and Zulu (S. G. Lee); the third concerns 
Bunyoro (John Beattie), Segeju (Robert F. Gray), Northern Somaliland (I. M. 
Lewis), Lugbara John Middleton), Alur (Aidan Southall), Sukuma (R. E. S. 
Tanner), Ankole and Western Kenya (F. B. Welbourn). 

The foreword and introduction contain a useful summary of a number of 
important aspects of spirit mediumship, which are not generally recognized by 
non-anthropologists. One of the most important functions of mediums is to 
permit a close relationship between the realm of spirit and that of human society, 
two realms which are normally separate. In some cases there may be a strong 
social obligation fcr a person to become a medium, a task which can be onerous 
as well as profitable. Sometimes people of low social status acquire high status 
through mediumship. Mediums are not insane and their activities, sometimes 
classed by Europeans as nefarious, are neither anti-social nor immoral. They 
are indeed often chosen for their virtue and their activities may show that super- 
natural sanctions support the moral and social order. Many cults are conserva- 
tive, yet some may develop where the established patterns of authority have been 
disturbed and the forces of radical change may be spiritualized so that they may 
in some way be controlled. 

The primary aim of the book was to gather together literature about a subject 
which has been relatively neglected in Africa. This in itself is a useful achieve- 
ment, but in addition it provides a number of ideas which should stimulate research 
and be a useful guide to any one who sets out to study spirit mediumship or who, 
by accident, is confronted by it. 


Ahmadu Bello University, Zaria ALISON REDMAYNE 


Africa and the World, edited by R. K. A. Gardner, M. J. Antsee, and C. L. 
Patterson. OUP, 1970. 250 pp. £1-70. 


This is a collection of papers presented to a symposium held at Addis Ababa in 
1966. The conference was divided into three general commissions, Historical and 
Political, Economic and, lastly. Educational and Social. 

Something old is always coming out of Africa and although much modern 
research is often the exhumation of old problems and their re-statement in current 
jargon, these papers were refreshingly forward-looking. The subjects discussed 
included the brain-drain, constructive disengagement, the widening gap between 
rich and poor and town and country, the disappointing results from many aid 
programmes, the harsh realities of power in international politics and socio- 
demographic disproportion. 

The task of the conference, the Chairman said, was to see Africa through the 
eyes of the world and the world from the African point of view. For each of us to 
see ourselves as otners see us is salutary, if not always palatable but as Colin Legum 
said ‘the time for purring is past’ and conferences are too often a substitute for 
decision making and for not facing up to realities. 
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In a short review it is rather invidious to single out any one from these 18 able 
papers and perhaps the chief value from such meetings is the opportunity for the 
exchange of views by experts in different fields. It is good to see the classical 
principles of education questioned for Africa’s special needs, but it is also dis- 
appointing to find only one paper on agriculture. which surely must have a large 
part to play in the continent’s economic and social welfare. 

However even if agricultural production were increased to an extent considered 
unlikely by John H. Dalton, all education problems solved and Africans spoke with 
one voice in world councils, like a well-rehearsed chorus, such matters would fade 
into insignificance if the predictions of E. A. A. Rowse on the ‘Economics of 
World Catastrophe or Opportunity’ are fulfilled in the not very distant future, 
the opportunity will be to accommodate 720,000,000 Asians in Africa and 
830,000,000 in North America. Europe will be able to do little to help, as it will 
be ‘overstressed’ by 90,000,000. With figures of such magnitude current prob- 
lems of Uganda Asians and Bantu home-lands are, in comparison, ephemeral and 
there may soon be a different version of the battle of Wounded Knee with Cowboys 
and Indians on the same side. 

One contributor, misquoting a saying he wrongly attributes to Horace, recom- 
mends Africans to proceed ‘Suaviter in mode’. After Rowse’s paper he might 
recommend ‘Carpe diem’ as an urgent theme for a classical symposium in the 
Horatian manner. To-morrow may be too late. 


London JAMES MURRAY 


Guerrilla Struggle in Africa: an analysis and preview, by Kenneth W. 
Grundy. Grossman Publishers, New York, 1971. 204pp. 13 tables. 5 maps. 
$12:50. $495 paperback. 

Dr Kenneth W. Grundy has written a refreshingly original work under the 
aegis of World Order Books, a series of publications supported by the World Law 
Fund. This book provides the reader with descriptive, normative, predictive, 
and prescriptive analyses of insurgency and counter-insurgency warfare in the 
continent (including North Africa), Even though he does focus primarily on 
the white minority-ruled régimes of Southern Africa, Dr Grundy develops an 
analytic framework involvirig a model of political violence and a typology of 
African guerrilla movements using a 4x4 matrix. The model and the 16-cell 
matrix (which has examples in 12 of the cells) facilitate cross-national comparison 
and thus enable the reader to understand more fully the ramifications of violence 
as employed in the African setting. ‘This in turn has considerable utility in terms 
of studies concerned with régime maintenance and stability as well as with those 
which concentrate on political development and decay. 

One of the most attractive features of Dr Grundy’s book is the fastidious atten- 
tion to detail and to documentation provided in the 217 footnotes; unfortunately, 
the book lacks a bibliography which collates the array of materials cited in the 
footnotes. Oddly enough, the author seems to have overlooked two rather seminal 
works in his fascinating chapter entitled ‘Towards a more Acceptable Future in 
Southern Africa’; Professor Arthur Keppel-Jones’ notable futuristic work entitled 
When Smuts Goes (1947) and the very thoughtful and controversial monograph, 
Apartheid and United Nations Collective Measures: an analysis (1965), edited by 
Amelia C. Leiss. Nevertheless, these omissions do not detract substantially 
from what, in this reviewer’s estimate, is a remarkably insightful book for students 
of international and comparative politics. The various chapters of the book are 
concerned with the presence and absence of violence, the causes and future of 
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violence, African perceptions and feelings about the utilization of violence, and 
the manifestations of violence in guerrilla war from Algeria in the north to Rhodesia 
in the south. Indeed, he devotes some attention to guerrilla wars launched by - 
Africans against African majority-ruled régimes which are far too often overlooked 
by those whose moral concerns are limited to confrontations between African 
and non-African. 

Those who are outraged by the pattern of racial stratification in Southern 
Africa would do well to take the time to read Dr Grundy’s tightly-reasoned and 
well-documented book with its carefully crafted scenarios for peaceful (as well as 
not~so-peaceful) change to majority rule in Southern Africa. Yet those who are 
enthralled by all the behavioural, polysyllabic, value-free orientation of some 
political scientists would equally benefit from Professor Grundy’s gracefully 
written study, which demonstrates that political scientists can be and still are 
vitally concerned with values and the normative dimensions of national and 
international society. 


Southern Illinois University at Carbondale RICHARD DALE 


The Cameroon Federation: political integration in a fragmentary society, 
by Willard R. Johnson. Princeton University Press, 1970. 426pp. £6°00. 
Les Camerounais Occidentaux: la minorité dans un état bicommunau- 
taire, by Jaques Benjamin. University of Montreal Press, 1972. 235pp. n.p. 
The Cameroon Federal Republic, by Victor T. Le Vine. Cornell University 
Press, 1971. 205pp. £405. Main basse sur le Cameroun: autopsie 
@une décolonisation, by Mongo Beti. Francois Maspero, 1972. 217pp. n.p. 


W. R. Johnson and J. Benjamin have given us two outstanding studies on the 
political system of Cameroun—the first to go beyond mere descriptive approach 
and/or shallow historical treatment and try to define the character of the régime. 
They are based on solid primary sources, although I regret the thinness of internal 
documentation on the UNC (Union nationale camerounaise) and the consequent 
weakness of the amalyses of the party—especially by Benjamin, whose treatment 
of it contains (pp. 59-60) many errors and misrepresentations. Like all good 
monographs, these studies go beyond the fields of their immediate concern and 
have a theoretical significance; by their very richness in this respect they prompt 
both cautions and criticisms. 

Johnson sets out to analyse a case of political integration. His approach is 
interesting in that it rejects static analysis and brings into the process of integration 
the idea of change; indeed his development of the historical aspect, particularly 
on the nationalist movement, is rich and subtle. But, like most American works 
on integration and alienation, his study is too rigid in its framework of reference. 
For him, alienation is the antithesis of integration: he cannot conceive that in the 
Cameroun system integration may itself be an alienating factor. In seeking the 
identity of the Cameroun political system, he ignores one of its fundamental 
features—the way in which the central sector dominates the periphery. Yet he 
does in places bring out this dualism; as when he notes that the Anglophone 
Camerounians, ‘who had few means of effective protest’, paid a high price for 
reunification. Basically, Johnson’s definition of integration is Jacobin in character 
and close to the régime’s own ethic of unity—it is accordingly no surprise to find 
him writing of the ‘ideal of an honestly pluralistic identity’ (p. 372) when in fact 
all particularist tendencies are suppressed. Similarly, his main conclusion— 
that Cameroun’s progress in the building of a state offers a real chance to achieve 
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the building of a nation—is ambiguous. By his own narrow interpretation of 
integration, he may be right: but what is the relation of the population generally 
to this unitary state and to this national consciousness (which latter incidentally 
the author seems to under-rate)? This to my mind is the real question, and it is 
one to which Benjamin appears at least to attempt an answer when he rejects 
the concept of ‘nation-building’ and, by implication, Johnson’s approach (p. 7). 

Benjamin, as a French Canadian from Quebec, is naturally concerned with the 
fate of ‘la minorité dans un Etat bicommunautaire’. Nevertheless, despite this 
interest in an element in the peripheral sector of the Cameroun political system, 
he chooses to single out the central sector for study, in concentrating his attention 
on federalism. It is true that he rejects the juridical and classical definitions of 
federalism, that he sees in it a dynamic process, a synthesis of centralizing and 
de-centralizing factors: but his constant and cumbrous references to authorities 
and, to situations in other countries prevent him from elaborating an analytical 
technique adapted to the realities of African politics. He himself more than once 
stresses the ambiguity of Cameroun politicians, both French- and English-speaking, 
in their conceptions of federalism——which surely suggests that it is, ultimately, a 
contingent phenomenon, In his fascination—shared by earlier scholars, including 
Johnson—for federalism, Benjamin misses the essentials. In fact, if one excludes 
some excellent descriptive passages—notably on the University of Yaoundé—his 
contribution is rather to the theory of federalism than to an understanding of 
the Cameroun political régime. 

It would be unjust to dwell on the debatable aspects of these two works at the 
risk of failing to recognize their serious and generous contribution to their subject. 
The researcher working on Cameroun now has at his disposal two works of 
reference, complementing one another, of which he must certainly take account. 
He will accordingly find it harder to understand the point of re-editing and 
re-publishing the contribution by V. T. Le Vine to Gwendolen Carter’s symposium, 
Five African States (Ithaca, 1963)—a straightforward general introduction to the 
country, but too descriptive and superficial to advance systematic knowledge. 
As for the polemical work of Mongo Beti, his sole concern is in the fact that he has 
been banned by the French government (at the instance of the Cameroun authori- 
ties ?); it is a tissue of fabrications and misrepresentations—notably in his treat- 
ment of the Ndongo affair, on which Le Vine shows himself better informed— 
which can only damage his reputation as a novelist. 

Paris J. F. Bayarr 


Ancient Ghana and Mali, by Nehemia Levtzion. Methuen, 1973. x, 283pp. 
£3-00. £1-80 paperback. 

Professor Levtzion has written a useful, somewhat conventional, study of the 
mediaeval West Sudanic kingdoms of Ghana and Mali. For the region and 
historical period with which it deals it largely supersedes Trimingham’s History 
of Islam in West Africa (1962). It not only has the advantage of drawing on the 
considerable body of serious work done during the past ten years; it also uses a 
wider range of primary sources and uses them more intelligently. The book is 
divided into two parts. The first is a fairly straightforward historical account of 
the origins and development, rise and decline, of the Ghana and Mali empires. 
The second, more original and valuable, section is concerned with particular 
themes—the monarchy, the trans-Saharan trade, gold and other commodities 
involved in the trade, the towns, Islam, international communications and the 
like. Tt is probably in his economic chapters that Professor Levtzion has most to 
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say that is new and interesting. It is helpful, for example, to be reminded that, 
according to the author of the Ta’rikh al-Sudan, the spirit of merchant capitalism 
was well developed in Jenne under its first Muslim king ( ?early thirteenth century), 
who asked a gathering of the ‘ulama’— 


f, .. to offer three prayers for that town: let everyone who emigrated from his 
own country out of distress and poverty be given by Allah wealth and pros- 
perity, so that he will forget his home country; let the foreigners in the town be 
more numerous than its local people; let patience be taken away from those who 
come to the town for trade, that they will be tired of it and will sell their mer- 
chandise to its people cheap, so that the latter make great profits.’ 


It seems odd on the other hand that Professor Levtzion has not more to say 
about the Malinke diaspora and the development of this remarkable tradition of 
scholarship among the Dyula, a subject on which he has himself worked. Though 
Ivor Wilks’s early paper, The Northern Factor in Ashanti History (1961), which 
opened up many new lines of enquiry, is referred to in bibliography and notes, 
his later important essay on ‘The Transmission of Islamic Learning in the Western 
Sudan’ (in Goody, Literacy in Traditional Societies, 1968) is not. Too much of 
Ancient Ghana and Mali reads like a more efficient tilling of familiar ground. 
This reflects not only the actual limitations of the evidence but also a certain lack 
of historical imagination in the use of it. 


Ilmington, Warwickshire THOMAS HoDGKIN 


The Evolution of the Nigerian State, by T, N. Tamuno. Longmans, 1972. 
422pp. 14 plates, 5 maps. £400. 


The theme of Dr Tamuno’s book, although revised from a doctoral thesis 
submitted back in 1962, which is the evolution of the modern Nigerian state from 
its colonial origins, is a topical and timely one. This is the author’s second book 
in the space of two years; and with his other major publication, Nigeria and Elec- 
tive Representation, 1923-1947 (1966), it reveals the wide range of his interests as 
an historian as well as the extent of his reading and scholarship. 

While accepting that, as a political entity, Nigeria was a British creation—the 
present reviewer recalls being taken to task by one of Tamuno’s colleagues for 
making the same claim in his study of Lugard’s amalgamation!—Tamuno rightly 
argues that the developments in Southern Nigeria between 1898 and the 1914 
amalgamation mark important stages in the evolution of the Nigerian state. His 
analysis is, of course, of the Southern phase alone. Here, he believes, indirect 
administration dealt mainly with the execution of larger policies already formu- 
lated by the British authorities. A comparison with the evolution of the Nigerian 
state in the very different colonial North awaits another scholar (Professor Abdullah 
Smith has recently been working on the pre-colonial concept of the state in Hausa- 
land), to set beside the British administrative methods of what Tamuno identifies 
as coercion, diplomacy and usage in the consolidation of their control in the South. 
The chapter headings give a good idea of how he sees the various processes 
through which a common political entity (the conclusion is his), a central authority 
and a co-ordinated economic and fiscal system developed in the South before 
1914. While emphasizing the close relationship between administration and 
development, Tamuno does not overlook the contemporaneous interaction between 
government, commerce, humanitarianism and politics. In particular, he gives us 
a sustained analysis of the relations between Whitehall and the men on the spot.. 
For all his understanding of the dilemmas of colonial administrators, Tamuno does 
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not hesitate to impeach the government for its double standards applied in the 
administration of the Yoruba section of the protectorate on the one hand and the 
non- Yoruba parts on the other. 

There are no less than a dozen appendices (unfortunately unlisted on the con- 
tents pages), five maps, fourteen plates, a good index and a short bibliography. 
The would-be helpful glossary of abbreviations is annoyingly incomplete. Per 
contra, most students and many established scholars will be able to learn something 
of technique from the exemplary nature of Tamuno’s concluding chapter. It is 
a fitting tribute that Dr Tamuno’s important book should appear at the same time 
as his appointment to the chair of history at Ibadan was announced. The 
Ibadan History Series, still under the general editorship of Professor Tamuno’s 
distinguished predecessor, Professor Ajayi, has been at once a manifestation of 
and a happy advertisement for the sustained quality of the graduate school of 
Ibadan’s Department of History. To say that The Evolution of the Nigerian State 
is a fitting addition to the series is to say all that needs to be said. 


St Antony’s College, Oxford A. H. M. KirK-GREENE 


Die Organisation der eingetragenen Genossenschaft in den zum englischen 
Rechtskreis gehérenden Landern Schwarzafrikas, dargestelit am Beispiel 
Ghanas, by Hans-H. Miinkner. Marburger Schriften zum Genossenschafts- 
wesen, Reihe B/Band 5, Marburg/Lahn, 1971. 337pp. No price. 


This is the doctoral dissertation of one of the very few authorities on cooperative 
law in developing countries. Given the complexity of the subject and the intrinsic 
character of English Common Law, wherein much of the reality is not readily 
reflected in documents, this massive work could have been accomplished only 
by a man who knows both cooperatives and Africa very thoroughly. This enables 
him to develop the Ghana example in a comparative setting that makes his study 
of value to all those who seek to go into details as to the problems and the working 
of the general principles of all ‘Common Law countries’. That this is the work 
of a jurist in no way confines its interest to other legal specialists. He shows that 
Jaws and regulations are either the reflection of past developments in the whole 
socio-economic environment where cooperatives operate, or that they foreshadow 
and foster future orientations. Tribute should also be paid to the way in which 
the author, with a background of more than six years’ experience in university 
teaching, makes the subject as readily intelligible as possible to the reader. 

Starting from the ‘classical British-Indian pattern’, Münkner presents the whole 
range of the functional aspects of the various relevant organs of the Registered 
Society—general meeting, committee, officers, etc. But besides the inner organi- 
zation of cooperatives which enable us to grasp the decision-making mechanism, 
the study also brings out the multiple relations with the central and regional 
cooperative authorities such as the Registrar. Although the classical concept 
of cooperatives’ autonomy has been pursued with some vigour, the tendency 
towards a more direct determining of the actions of the cooperatives by the Regis- 
trar has become increasingly evident. This is attributed to the relative lack of 
education and of managerial skills among members and office-holders, which is 
used as a key argument for more interference (to prevent mismanagement and 
bankruptcies). Miinkner argues for the promotion of education—even for insti- 
tutionalizing it in the form of educational committees—as the only measure that 
will in the long run meet the requirement for better management. This would 
be a means of reversing the present tendency and of restricting the Registrar’s 
functions to general guidance, auditing, and cooperative training. e 
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This argument well illustrates how the study has relevance beyond the strictly 
legal field. 

Arnold-Bergstraesszr-Institute, Hans F. ILLY 

Freiburg, Germany 


Conflict in the Congo, by Thomas Kanza. Penguin Books, 1972. 328pp. 
65p paperback. 


Eight years before his country’s independence, Thomas Kanza was in the van- 
guard of the small trickle of Congolese coming to Europe for training. Acciden- 
tally, so far as his sponsors were concerned, he learned something of developments 
in the world at large and in other parts of Africa. In the time which followed, 
he was fated to spend less time in his own country than almost any of his com- 
patriots. As Belgian rule collapsed, his foreign contacts made him a valuable 
agent of the independence movement in the international arena. After 1960 he 
continued to work as a diplomat for the most part until he went into a virtual exile. 

This book is therefore concerned with people, contacts, discussions and negotia- 
tions rather than with the observation of events ‘on the ground’, Thus it is 
possible to questior: seriously the account given of some happenings. Nothing 
is said, for instance, about the effect of the collapse of the economy on the way 
in which independence took place. Its bearing on Belgian politics and the conse- 
quences of the efflux of former wage- and salary-earners from the towns into the 
Congolese countryside form an essential key to the understanding of events which 
is absent from this account. 

M. Kanza’s version is pervaded by suspicion; a feeling that practically everybody 
concerned, including Lumumba, either broke faith or failed to grasp opportunities 
as they presented themselves. Undoubtedly this was often the case; this was one 
side of a tragic coir. But by far the more tragic side is the mounting conviction 
that honest effort was futile and sincere co-operation with others almost impos- 
sible. It is, then, z highly subjective work. There are new versions of a number 
of occurrences; as objective history there are no immediate grounds for preferring 
them to some of the conflicting stories we already have. If it is ever going to 
be possible to analyse the rise and early history of what is now Zaire, what M. Kanza 
has to say will however form an important part of the evidence. 


University of Dundee PHILIP WHITAKER 


South African Dialogue, edited by N. J. Rhoodie. McGraw-Hill, 1972. 
6llpp. R.8-95. 

South Africa and South African policy have been exhaustively described, 
explained, criticized and defended over the last two and one half decades, so that 
the student of Souzh African affairs sometimes feels that there is little more to be 
said or written on the subject. South African Dialogue, however, is a valuable 
addition to the literature, providing a collection of thirty-five essays on different 
aspects of the ecoromic and political condition of the Republic written by South 
Africans of all races. Though there is inevitably much repetition, it is, in this 
reviewer’s opinion, a price worth paying, because the various authors would no 
doubt have found it difficult to write as well as they have done without providing 
essential background information. The book should not be—and was probably 
not intended to be—read from cover to cover at one sitting. It offers a rich selec- 
tion of what might be termed ‘representative’ opinion and provides illuminating 
perspectives on the different points of view which characterize contemporary 
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South Africa, Chapters on the Bantu homelands, ‘white’ political alternatives 
to present official policy, race relations and the economy, the Coloured and Asian 
South Africans, and the verkramp/verlig dichotomy are particularly interesting 
for the spectrum of opinion which they present. If at times one despairs at the 
extent of entrenched prejudice, at other times one sees hope in surprisingly 
temperate and moderate proposals. 

For those who are familiar with nineteenth and early twentieth century pro- 
grammes for granting self-government to colonies, there are more than echoes 
in many of the suggestions put forward in this book. Complicated systems of 
representations, the recognition in varying degrees of the right to participate, 
ingenious schemes for ‘protective’ mechanisms, all find a place. One has the 
feeling, however, that in the long run events have a way of shaping opinion and 
policy. For instance, in granting limited self-government to the Bantustans, 
the South African government may ultimately find itself committed to a policy 
which makes nonsense of rigorous apartheid. One might look ahead to a time 
when the governments of the Bantustans are in a position to protect their citizens 
who continue to seek employment in ‘white’ areas. Interesting questions are 
also raised in connection with the official encouragement of separate Black ‘nations’ 
and therefore separate ‘nationalisms’. If the Afrikaner volk is now ‘officially’ 
merged with the English-speaking sector of the white population, to form one 
‘white’ nation, how can one expect that a similar process will not occur in the 
African group? One may also speculate that present policy may eventually 
succeed in making the Coloured people into a ‘nation’, by finally driving them out 
of the white group with which they would formerly have chosen to identify 
themselves. And in the face of these burgeoning nationalisms, which are receiv- 
. ing official encouragement, one may wonder about the future of South Africa 
as a unitary state. 


Trent University, Ontario MARGARET DOXEY 


The Failure of South African Expansionism, 1908-1948, by Ronald Hyam. 
Macmillan, 1972. 219 pp. 3maps. £550. 

Since the inception of the ‘outward-looking’ policy, South Africa’s aims in 
Africa have attracted renewed interest. Hence a book like this one, which examines 
South African expansionist ambitions in their historical context, is welcome; and 
doubly so in that its author also wrote that thorough, eminently readable, and 
highly informed study on Elgin and Churchill at the Colonial Office, 1905-1908 
(Macmillan, 1968). But, for a number of reasons, the result is disappointing. 
The impression is of a hasty piece of work, its material ill-digested, its organization 
producing repetition, omission, and separation of integrally related points. The 
predominant concentration on British-South African diplomatic interchanges 
produces a superficial and distorted picture, largely neglecting social dynamics 
in Southern Africa and the overall context of British colonial policy, and with 
only near-anecdotal accounts of African attitudes and responses. 

South African ambitions have been at various levels. There is the theme of 
South Africa’s ‘manifest destiny’ over the bulk of the continent, a theme sounded 
from Rhodes and Smuts to Vorster. Sometimes this was argued in terms of a 
single settler-run, South African-dominated, federated state, but more often in 
terms of various forms of informal imperial influence. More ‘realistic’ has been 
the vision of an enlarged South Africa from Simonstown to the Zambezi, incor- 
porating South West Africa, Rhodesia, and southern Mozambique. In practice 
the last-named territories have resisted South African overtures, though with the 
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defensive emergence of the Southern African Unholy Alliance of the 1960s, 
such an enlarged state remains a possible last line of defence. From 1908 to the 
1960s, however, the bulk of formal negotiation about territorial-political expansion 
concerned the High Commission Territories. 

In formal political terms (save for South West Africa) South African expan- 
sionism has at all these levels been thus far a failure. Why? Hyams argues 
that ‘it seems improbable that the ideal of “Greater South Africa” foundered on 
an internal division of opinion. It is much more likely that its realization became 
more difficult as British support for it was withdrawn.’ (p. 40) and, in the case of 
the High Commission Territories, the frustration of South Africa ‘is a notable 
tribute to twentieth-century imperial trusteeship, exercised at the expense of 
imperial political advantage.’ (p. 183) But his evidence for this is biased (largely 
British PRO material) and even if true does not take us very far. If formal 
empire is an advantage only to keep out rivals, or to secure structural changes 
which could not be achieved by informal means, who, at what times, and for what 
reasons, wanted expansion in South Africa? Hyams occasionally mentions 
potential factors (land for settlers, labour, railway building, control over African 
agricultural marketing, irrigation schemes, etc.) but these never achieve a struc- 
tured or central place. Instead we have quasi-psychological explanations like 
‘prestige’—especially when Afrikaners are involved. Yet that Hertzog’s desire for 
incorporation of the High Commission Territories was no mere nationalist emotion 
is shown, for example, by the arguments of Captain Clifford in the 1920s who saw 
them as the last ‘Imperial bridgehead’ in South Africa which should be retained, 
along with their inhabitants’ loyalty, ‘as a buffer against the process of secession by 
attrition which is going on now’ (p. 116). Britains imperial strategy and her 
shaky inter-war economy would certainly have been drastically threatened then 
by South African economic (see p. 44) and political secession from the Empire. 

But at the same time that Afrikanerdom was politically contained, informal 
South African economic expansion continued in the territories of other colonial 
powers, on the basis of labour migration, the interlocking directorates and control , 
in the mining industry and, not least in the long term, the securing of markets. 

The story of the ‘failure’ of South African political expansion will not be 
complete until the tale of success of these various forms of informal expansion 
has been told. 


Centre for International and Area Studies, MARTIN LEGASSICK 
University af London 


African Entrepreneurship, by Gillian P. Hart. Rhodes University, 1972. 
237 pp. R3-00. 

This study centres upon interviews with 80 anonymous African businessmen in 
South Africa—general dealers, restaurateurs, transport and building contractors, 
owners of small factories. The sample, comprising less than 1 per cent of African 
businessmen in the Republic, is deliberately weighted towards enterprises with a 
relatively high level of organizational and technological sophistication (p. 118). 
These entrepreneurs came predominantly from families better off and better 
educated than the vast majority of black South Africans, and they themselves are 
strikingly more skilled and schooled than their compatriots (only 7:3 per cent of 
economically active African men had post-primary education, compared with 
79-6 per cent of the sample.) 

The first 90 pages survey some possible approaches to a study of entrepreneur- 
ship, as well as the role of entrepreneurs in economic development, with particular 
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reference to Africa. In the sections on South Africa, which follow, there is a 
concise exposition of the government policy trends culminating in the 1960s: 
poliies which restrict and inhibit African enterprise in the African townships 
adjacent to ‘white’ cities (where, as a brutally frank department minute of 1963 
put it, ‘Trading by Bantu... is not an inherent primary opportunity for them, 
but should be allowed only when necessary... . It is the general and over- 
riding policy not to allow . . . an increase in the numbers of Bantu residents in 
white areas who are not employees’) while they encourage and protect African 
busimessmen in the Reserves/Bantustans. Mrs Hart concludes, correctly if 
precictably, that the opportunities created in the severely underdeveloped reserves 
do rot outweigh the restrictions imposed in the greater urban markets. 

Tae assumption made on p. 195 (in the Preface the tone is more cautious) that 
‘the development of African entrepreneurial talent carries with it substantial 
economic benefits for the African population and the South African community as 
a whole’—seems a questionable proposition. For one thing, any ‘development of 
African entrepreneurial talent’ that takes place must increasingly do so in the 
economic Second Division of the Bantustans. Secondly, do the majority of black 
South Africans benefit from the growth of an entrepreneurial class, regardless of 
its recial composition? The question is never posed by Mrs Hart, but her book 
contains sufficient evidence to provoke this reviewer, at least, to a negative reply. 
The 30 businessmen under review paid their employees an average monthly wage 
of just under R30 (£15); more than half of them experienced ‘relatively severe’ 
staff difficulties (citing pilfering, dishonesty, irresponsibility and lack of skills, in 
that order, as their major grievances against employees); and they are African 
busiressmen with monthly turnovers of between R6,000 and R30,000 who made 
the following remarks: ‘While I live I must work and see and think, while these 
{rura. Africans] lie on their stomachs and drink’, and ‘The desire to do well is 
born within you. ... These [Transkei] people just haven‘t got it? Déja vu? 


St Antony’s College CoLin BUNDY 
Oxford 


The Living Arts of Nigeria, edited by William Fagg. Studio Vista, 1971. 
102pp. £500. The Art of Black Africa, by Elsy Leuzinger. Studio Vista, 
1972. 378pp. £5:50. African Art and Leadership, edited by Douglas 
Frasec and Herbert M. Cole. University of Wisconsin Press, 1972. 332pp. 
$17:5). £8-50. 

These three books correspond to three broadly different kinds of interest in 
Africen art. The Living Arts of Nigeria, the slimmest and most colourful, is an 
avowedly popular survey of the products and techniques of modern Nigerian 
craftsmen, with pictures collected in the course of 14 days’ work (after briefing) 
by ‘fcur people innocent of anthropological or ethnological knowledge or training, 
but equipped with powers of observation (and material equipment) worthy of 
the best journalism, and charged with doing a reporting job on the state of tradi- 
tional crafts in Nigeria’. As such it is, as William Fagg (who also contributes 
introductions to each section and notes on the illustrations) says in a characteristi- 
cally sensible and informative introduction, ‘a tour de force’—or perhaps ‘tour 
a horizon’ would have been better. It would be ideal for intelligent and sensitive 
tourists, but anyone interested in African craftsmanship will be pleased to have 
something of the beauty and variety of works which do not pretend to be ‘collec- 
tors’ pieces’ appreciated and well illustrated. 

. 
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The Art of Black Africa is a much fuller and more ambitious book. It is a 
treatment of the various styles of African art in the tradition of German culture- 
history: “A harmonous symbiosis of the Old Nigritic and the Neo-Sudanic 
civilizations has been established by the various populations of the Upper Volta,’ 
for example. The large number of excellent plates, with attributions, makes 
this book a valuable illustrated catalogue of African sculpture, and balances some 
of the generalizaticns in the text. But the generalizations (despite Professor 
Leuzinger’s own recognition of their dangers) remain. On the first page of the 
introduction for example, we are told that ‘to an African completely 
enclosed within his ancient tribal tradition, there seems no point in imitating 
nature... In his view, the very closest representation of a girl would be 
inadequate, because it would have neither life nor odour.’ That ‘African’, 
metaphysically garted as in this book by Fr Tempels and Jahnheinz Jahn, has 
surely had his day. 

African Art and Leadership is in a different class. It is a collection of essays 
by scholars who heve an absolutely assured grasp of the particularities of the 
cultures they write about. All explore the relations between art and politics (in 
the widest sense) in very specific and detailed examples. Every article contains 
observations which provoke reflection on the nature and function of art outside as 
well as within the African context, and all set a standard of connoisseurship in 
African art equal to that achieved by the best art historians and iconographers in 
other fields. This then is not a book for tourists nor, like Professor Leuzinger’s, 
for collectors, though they might well benefit from it. It is equally interesting 
for students of aesthetics, politics, and African sociology. If these subjects have 
usually seemed to belong to different shelves of the library, African Art and Leader- 
ship shows that they need not do so, and that future developments are likely to 
proceed from a unification of what have hitherto tended to be different approaches 
to the recognition of African artistic genius. The contributors and their peoples 
are: Daniel Biebuyck (Lega); Daniel J. Crowley (Chokwe); Jan Vansina (Kuba); 
Leon Siroto (BaKwele); Herbert M. Cole (Ibo); Simon Ottenberg (Afrikpo Ibo); 
Suzanne Rudy (Cameroons Grasslands); Douglas Fraser (Ashanti Benin and 
Yoruba); René A. Bravmann (Ashanti); Roy Sieber (Kwahu); Hans Himmelheber 
(Baule); Frank Willett (Ife); and Robert F. Thompson (Yoruba). Douglas Fraser 
and Herbert M. Cole provide an interesting concluding essay on Art and Leader- 
ship. 

Institute of Socia’ Anthropology, GODFREY LIENHARDT 

Oxford 


The Tribal Image, by William Fagg. British Museum, 1970. 60pp. 40p. 
Divine Kingship in Africa, by William Fagg. British Museum, 1970. 60pp. 
47p. Introduction to Traditional Art of Western Africa, by E. V. Asihene. 
Constable, 1972. 38pp. £3-00. Peoples and Cultures, exhibition, Overseas 
Museum of Ethnology, Lisbon, 1972. 244pp. n.p. Makonde, edited by 
Hermann Pollig. Institut fur Auslandsbeziehungen, 1971. 114pp. n.p. 
Although the flow of books on African art increases month by month, they vary 
enormously in quality and importance; so far no central tradition of scholarship 
and no general theoretical framework has become widely accepted. The five 
books reviewed here illustrate the diversity of interests aroused by non-European 
art and the different standards of those who write upon it. Each of the books 
also serves, in some way, to remind us of how little we know about the plastic 
arts of Africa and how inadequate are most of our ways of discussing these. African 
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art may be a booming academic and publishing subject, but it has still to get all 
the attention and serious consideration it deserves. 

The vast treasury of art from Africa is made a little more easy of access by the 
Portuguese publication of the Overseas Museum of Ethnology, Lisbon. At last 
ther2 is some published indication of the Peninsular collections—and we must be 
grateful for this. A glance through the many illustrations in this work reveals 
whaz excellent pieces these collections contain. The data that accompanies the 
plates is, however, less useful. One may excuse the rather fractured English 
translations, but what is totally inexcusable is the failure of the catalogue’s com- 
pilers to provide any information about when and exactly where each piece was 
obta‘ned—even when they give the actual name of the carver. Although a number 
of rether dubious pieces have crept into the book, the majority leave the reader 
demanding to know far more about them. 

Psofessor Asihene has written a short introduction to a few of the art areas of 
Wes: Africa. While it is pleasing to see this task being performed by a native of 
the area, it would have been more useful if he had written more fully and given 
us more of his personal reactions to the objects he has chosen to illustrate. How 
far taere may be a West African aesthetic is hardly touched upon. The illustra- 
tione are rather poor, often fuzzy, and some of the pieces chosen are so well known 
that there seems little point in trotting them out again. 

The two works by William Fagg are primarily intended to accompany two 
excelent exhibitions of the same name mounted at the British Museum’s splendid 
new premises in Burlington Gardens. Each displays the richness of the Museum’s 
hold-ngs, and Fagg’s personal tastes and enthusiasms. Although compact in 
form the notes to each illustration are useful and helpful and the pieces are as 
fully documented as is possible in such a short space. They are well prepared, 
well printed and excellent value. The German work on Makonde has an inter- 
estinz, though slightly odd introduction and a number of good illustrations of 
modern Makonde pieces: a style not to my own taste. 

Al. these books are well illustrated and all, to a greater or lesser extent, are useful, 
but ia the final count the reader is reminded how the greatness of three-dimensional 
works disappears once they are reduced to two-dimensional pictures in a book. 


Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology, M. D. McLeon 
Casnbridge 


The Potter’s Art in Africa, by William Fagg and John Picton. British Museum 
Publications, 1970. 48pp. 40p, paperback. Hunters and Gatherers: the 
material culture of the nomadic Hadza, by James Woodburn. British 
Museum Publications, 1970. 59pp. 40p, paperback. 

Bozh of these books are designed as introductions and catalogues to collections 
of objects exhibited by the British Museum. They are both, however, lavishly 
illustzated and can be read, and looked at, even without access to the exhibits. 

In their book, Fagg and Picton show not only pots and terra-cotta figures from 
different regions of Africa, but also photographs of potters at work. Examples 
were not available from all areas of Africa, and the authors explain that they are 
not bere concerned with the techniques of pottery. Even so, they have missed 
an opportunity for a more ambitious coverage, which would have been possible. 
even in a small book. What was needed here was a systematic survey of pottery- 
styles in Africa, with a delineation of style-regions and, possibly, a recognition of 
links between such pottery-regions and other features of African cyltures. Such 
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a survey would have rescued the collection from being only an itemized series 
grouped into show-cases by regions, however fine the potter’s products, 

Very different, although in the same series, is Woodburn’s account of the 
material culture of the Hadza, by 1960 the only distinct ethnic group in what is 
now Tanzania still living by hunting and gathering, and still not paying taxes 
to the central government. By describing their artefacts in detail, Woodburn 
gives a vivid picture of their country and their activities. It is a do-it-yourself 
guide to becoming a Hadza; and from it you may learn: what wood is best for 
bows; the three kinds of arrows; and what medicines are most effective to protect 
children from the alleged ill effects of the cries of flamingoes. 


University of Kent at Canterbury Joun Kespy 


Mary Kingsley, Forskningsresande i Vastafrika (Explorer in West Africa), 
by Signe Höjer. LT’s förlag, Sweden. 250pp. N.P. 

Signe Héjer would not claim to be a Mary Kingsley, but they have much in 
common. During her long life she has travelled and worked extensively in Africa 
and Asia, nursing and caring for others alongside her doctor husband, and has 
written engagingly and impellingly about their experiences. She was one of the 
first to turn the conscience of the Swedes towards the great needs of the third world 
in the 1960s. Her Levande begraven—Buried Alive—(1959), a book about 
leprosy, was the mainspring of a successful nationwide campaign for funds to 
combat the disease. In her Slav stig upp—-Slave Stand Up—(1961), she made the 
Swedes aware of the enormity of the slave trade and the fact that even Sweden had 
been implicated. 

The author first became aware of Mary Kingsley in West African libraries in 
1958, and her fascination for her subject grew as, by chance, she followed in her 
footsteps. Herself an enthusiastic and humorous traveller and eager to learn at 
first hand, like Mary Kingsley she stood beside the Africans, trying to see with 
African eyes, and becoming ever more involved and engaged, with doubts about 
the official attitudes and policies of missionaries and colonial administrators— 
although she admired and formed friendships with many as individuals, 

Signe Höjer first sets Mary Kingsley against her background, among relatives 
and acquaintances, and her reading and influences. When treating of the travels 
she has wisely let Mary Kingsley do most of the talking, and has on the whole 
found a suitable form of Swedish, although inevitably some of the fun has gone 
astray in the translation, and the original has sometimes been tampered with to suit 
the author’s own ideas. Mary Kingsley’s modesty and feminity are stressed, and 
her good relationship with an appreciation of other women, notably Mary Slessor. 
Indeed, the role of women in society, as reflected in West African society, had 
almost as much fascination for the subject as it has for her biographer. 

The remainder of the book tells of Mary Kingsley’s life and political battles after 
returning from Africa—exciting reading with a wealth of names and quotations— 
her disillusions and doubts. One chapter, entitled ‘In Love’, describes her 
relationship with Major M. Nathan, and the author hopes more will eventually be 
known about this. 

In searching for a satisfactory assessment of Mary Kingsley’s contributions the 
author quotes with approval Sir Keith Hancock, and recommends Professor 
Flint’s ‘outstanding’ introductions to the Travels and Studies, although she does 
not wholly agree with him in his ‘Mary Kingsley—A Reassessment’ (Journal of 
African History, 1963) that Mary Kingsley was ‘fanatical and unbalanced’ or her 
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political programme for West Africa ‘reactionary’. What was Mary Kingsley’s 
driving force? Signe Höjer finds one key in her childhood’s reading about 
pirates, another in her effort to keep her identity, where she draws parallels with 
Ibsen’s Peer Gynt. 


London A. B. SNODIN 


Historical Association of Tanzania Papers: No. 8, The Making of the Karagwe 
Kingdom: Tanzanian history from oral traditions, by Israel K. Katoke, 
32pp. 4 maps (1970); No. 9, Mbiru: popular protest in colonial Tanzania, 
by L N. Kimambo, 27pp, map (1971); No. 10 Agricultural Change in Modern 
Targanyika: an outline history, by John Iliffe, 47pp, map (1971); Kiswahili 
Paper No. 1, Kumbukumbu za Vita vya Maji Maji 1905-1907 edited and 
translated by G. C. K. Gwassa, 40pp, 2 maps (1969). 

The University College, Dar es Salaam: The Maji Maji War in Ungoni (Maji 
Maj: Research Papers No. 1), by O. B. Mapunda and G. P. Mpangara, 29pp, 
map (1969); Recording East Africa’s Past: a brief guide for the amateur 
historian, by Andrew Roberts, 22pp (1968). East African 3/-. 

East African Publishing House, Nairobi. All East African 2/50 (approximately 
$1 e.sewhere if available) except Roberts. 

An earlier (January 1973) review in this journal discussed the first seven His- 
torical Association of Tanzania Papers. This deals with all the other papers 
published for the Historical Association and the History Department of the 
University of Dar es Salaam up to January 1973. 

The Making of the Karagwe Kingdom, now a district in the north-western corner 
of Tanzania, adds significantly to our knowledge of the interlacustrine region. 
Many of the clans in Karagwe claim that they originated in Bunyoro, and Karagwe, 
like Bunyoro, has traditions of Bachwezi rulers. From the early nineteenth 
century onwards the Karagwe kingdom shared some of the experiences of other 
states in the region: the influence of Arab/Swahili trade, wars and invasions, 
succession disputes, epidemics and pestilence, and finally the loss of part of its 
territory to neighbouring states at the time of German occupation. 

MDiru was originally the name of a graduated system of tribute used in the Pare 
Mountains in the pre-colonial period. In the 1940s it was also used for graduated 
local taxation which the British administrators imposed through chiefs, in place 
of th previous flat rate, to raise additional revenue in order to satisfy the demand 
for more schools. It was eventually abolished after a long and impressive struggle, 
in waich thousands of Pare demonstrated continuously as Same District Head- 
quarters for well over a month. Then they subscribed substantial sums of money 
to employ European lawyers to present their case to the Chief Secretary. 

Current attempts at agricultural development are lucidly and concisely set in 
histozical perspective in Agricultural Change in Modern Tanganyika. During the 
nineteenth century there was a variety of agricultural and pastoral systems in 
different geographical zones, new crops were introduced, the population grew in 
spite of famine and the slave trade, new areas were settled, and agricultural pro- 
duction in some regions increased to feed caravans and the plantation workers in 
Zanz:bar. Uneven development continued in the colonial period, when neither 
European nor African farmers dominated Tanganyika’s economy. ‘Today the 
nation faces the problem of balancing development, paying particular attention 
to areas which before were deliberately not developed, and to improving tech- 
nology for the cultivation of basic food crops, which in many places has changed 
little during this century. 
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The Swahili translation of Records of the Maji Maji Rising is especially significant 
because it is the first in a series of papers in Swahili which the Historical Associa- 
tion proposes to publish. This interesting study of events, which have assumed 
great importance in Tanzanian history, can now reach a far wider readership. 
One hopes that among these readers will be some whose words are quoted, or 
who witnessed the events described, and also many others who are their descen- 
dants and friends. 

Also about the Maji Maji rising is the first in the series of Maji Maji research 
papers which gives an account of the war in Ungoni. This is the result of a re- 
search scheme carried out in April 1968 by twenty-five undergraduates. The co- 
authors and six others, who also worked in Ungoni and whose material is used here, 
were among those taking part. Their work emphasizes the humiliation the Ngoni 
suffered when they originally submitted to the Germans, and how long-lasting were 
the effects of their disastrous defeat and the subsequent famine. 

As a former research fellow in oral history at Dar es Salaam who has himself 
conducted extensive historical field research, Andrew Roberts is well qualified 
to advise others how to investigate and write about local history in East Africa. 
His advice is sound, clearly expressed and well Jaid out; and much of the advice 
and information contained in Recording East Africa’s Past is also of value for people 
intending to conduct research into local history in other countries. 

The total collection of thirteen papers gives a good indication of the impressive 
record of research undertaken by members of the Historical Association of Tanzania 
in less than a decade since it and the Department of History at the University of 
Dar es Salaam were founded. The notes in the papers show that much new oral . 
data has been collected, recorded, classified and deposited in the University 
library, and a significant amount of work has been done on the documentary 
sources in the National Archives. May the Historical Association and the 
Department of History continue the good work, and strive to make the results 
available not only to a wide readership in Tanzania but also in other countries. 


Ahmadu Bello University, Zaria ALISON REDMAYNE 


SHORTER NOTICE 


Readings in African International Relations, edited by Y. A. Tandon. 
Nairobi, East African Literature Bureau, 1972. 380pp. n.p. This is stated to 
be the first in a series of four volumes. There are fifty-nine miscellaneous docu- 
ments, extracts and articles on three themes: the Colonial Period; Decoloniza- 
tion; and European Heritage and Eurafricanism. 

Anthologies are the result of editorial choice; we are not here favoured with 
any introduction to give us the principles of selection. Hence every reader will 
find something missing which he feels ought to have been included and question- 
ing why other items have been included at all. Your reviewer finds it strange 
that no extract is given from the General Act of Berlin. especially since the Arusha 
Agreement with the EEC of September 1969 is printed as the last document in 
this volume. In some senses, this may be regarded as the successor of the 1885 
Act. 

As a Reader, serving to indicate the sort of material which exists on its subject, 
this book fulfils its subject admirably. P.W. 
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REPRINTS 


Soldiering and Surveying in British East Africa, 1891-1894, by Major 
J. R L. Macdonald, with a new introduction by A. T. Matson. Dawsons of Pall 
Mal, 1973. Pp. xliii+xvi+333. £850. With Macdonald in Uganda, by 
Major H. H. Austin, also with a new introduction by A. T. Matson. Dawsons of 
Pall Mall.: Pp. xxiv-+xiv-+314. £8-00. 


Between the departure of Lugard from Uganda in 1892 and the arrival of 
Johrston in 1899 there is an unfortunate gap in the contemporary historiography 
of the Uganda Protectorate. For Lugard we have the works of Dame Margery 
Perham: and Dr John Rowe,? for Johnston there is Professor Roland Oliver? and 
Professor D. A. Low.4 On the gentlemen in between there is presently nothing 
in the secondary literature than can be recommended confidently to students. 
It was therefore a good idea to reprint these two primary sources, and an even 
better idea to get A. T. Matson to contribute brief introductions. Indeed, so 
useful are the resulting essays (forty-odd pages for Macdonald, fifteen or so for 
Aust-n) that it is greatly to be hoped that their circulation amongst students of 
Ugandan history will not be unduly restricted by their publication as parts of 
relatively expensive reprints. The Macdonald book deserved reprinting as it 
stooc for its accounts of military campaigning with Christian Baganda, for its 
remarks upon the Muslim rising of 1893, and for its retrospective analysis of the 
Muskm-Christian confrontation several years before. But the usefulness of this 
impcrtant primary source is greatly enhanced for all students of Ugandan history 
by tke capsule biography of Macdonald that Matson provides in the new intro- 
duction. This effectively counters the scarcely sympathetic references to the man 
made by Dame Margery Perham in her biography of Lugard, and puts the Muslim 
troutles of 1893 in the context of the best recent scholarship. Clearly there are 
many more things to be said about this particular episode, but within the space and 
knowledge presently available this account could surely scarcely be bettered. 
Muck the same must be said about the account of the Sudanese mutiny of 1897 in 
the introduction to the Austin book. Again, it is good to have this primary 
account (‘a personal, narrative account’, Matson calls it, p. ix) of the mutiny more 
widely available, but its usefulness too is greatly enhanced by a succinct and 
helpful introduction, Besides summarizing the views of other European com- 
batanzs on the causes and course of fighting between the Sudanese soldiery in 
Uganda and the loyalist forces, Matson makes use of his research into Austin’s 
diaries and other unpublished sources in both Britain and East Africa, to produce 
a much more credible account of these matters than is currently available in the 
secondary literature on the first years of the Uganda Protectorate. Here, then, 
are not only two important historical reprints, but also two important historical 
essays. 

Insatute of Commonwealth Studies, MICHAEL TWADDLE 
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Robert |. Rotberg 


Here is a readable, thoroughly documented account of the recent, complex 
history of Malawi and Zambia. 20 photographs 4 maps paper covers £2 Harvard 





Patrimonialism and Political Change in 
the Congo 
Jean-Claude Willame 


Examines the various phases the Congo has gone through since achieving : 
independence and argues that Congolese politics are not anarchic and chaotic, 
as so often assumed, but can be conceptualized. £4:25 Stanford 


Africanity 

The Cultural Unity of Black Africa 
Jacques Maquet 

Translated by Joan Rayfield 


This informative study defines sub-Saharan Africa’s heritage of ‘Africanity’ and 
shows how black Africa forms a unified cultural world distinct from, and 
comparable to, the Western and Asian Worlds. 35 photographs 2 maps £3-60 
paper covers £1:10 Galaxy Books OUP New York 








Civilizations of Black Africa 
Jacques Maquet 


Translated by Joan Rayfield 
25 plates £3-60 paper covers £1-40 Galaxy Books OUP New York 


Buganda and British Overrule 1900-1955 
Anthony D. Low and Cranford R. Pratt 
2 maps paper covers £4-70 OUP Eastern Africa 
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For accurate information on 


price trends and market outlets, on 


changing economic climates, new . °. 


developments, new opportunities—it. 
is essential to consult the people who 
really know. : 


‘Manager, Barclays Bank International | °, 


Barclays Bank International 


Limited, with its subsidiary and - . 
associated banks, has an extensive 
network of over 1,300 offices. 

in Africa, wholly staffed by men 
whose on-the-spot knowledge 

will provide answers to any 
‘commercial or financial questions. 
you may have. Write to or telephone - 
Kenneth Haydon, International 


‘Limited, 168 Fenchurch Street, . å 
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